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PBEFAGE 

BT THE EDITOR. 



Tee Author of these Journals requested me, in January 
1865, a few days before his deatJi, to take charge of 
theui with a view to publication at some future time. He 
left that time to my discretion, merely remarking that 
Memoirs of this kind ought not, in his opinion, to be 
locked up until they had lost their principal interest by 
the death of all those who had taken any part in the 
events they describe. He placed several of the earlier 
volumes at once in my hands, and he intimated to his 
surviving brother and executor, Mr. Henry Greville, his 
desire that the remainder should be given me for this 
purpose. The injunction was at once complied with after 
Mr. Charles Qreville's death, and this interesting deposit 
has now remained for nearly ten years in my possession. 
In my opinion this period of time is long enough to remove 
every reasonable objection to the publication of a contem- 
porary record of events already separated from us by a 
much longer interval, for the transactions related in these 
volumes commence in 1818 and end in 18S7. I there- 
fore commit to the press that portion of these Memoirs 
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which embraces the Eeigns of King George IV. and 
King William IV., ending with the Accession of her 
present Majesty. 

In accepting the trust and deposit which Mr. Qreville 
thought fit to place in my hands, I felt, and still feel, 
that I undertook a task and a duty of considerable 
respondbility ; - but from the time and the manner in 
which it was offered me I could not decline it. I had 
lived for more than five-and-twenty years in the daily 
intercourse of official life and private friendship with Mr. 
Greville. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, to whom he had 
previously intended to leave these Journals, died before 
him. After that event, deeply to be regretted on so many 
accounts, Mr. Greville did me the honour to select me 
for the performance of this duty, whicA was unexpected 
by myself; and my strong attachment and gratitude to 
him for numberless acts of kindnesi and marks of confi- 
dence bound me by every consideratiDn to obey and 
execute the wishes of my late friend. 

In the discharge of this trust I have been guided 
by no other motive than (h^ desire to present these 
Memorials to the world in a maimer which their Author 
would not have disapproved, apd In strict conformity with 
his own wishes and iujunctiona. He himself, it should be 
said, had frequently revised them with great care. He 
had studiously omitted and erased passages relating to 
private persons or afiairs, which could only serve to gratify 
the love of idle gossip and scandal. The Journals contain 
absolutely nothing relaUng to his own family, and but 
little relating to his private life. In a passage (not now 



published) of his own writings, the Author remarks : — 
' A journal to be good, true, and interesliDg, should be 
'written without the slightest reference to pubUcation, 
*■ but without any fear of it : it should be the transcript 
' of a mind that can bear transcribing. I always cootem- 

* plate the possibility that hereafter my journal will be 

* read, and I r^ard with alarm and dislike the ootion of 

* its containing matters about myself which nobody will 

* care to know ' (January 2ndy 1838). 

These notes were designed chiefly to preserve a record 
of the less known causes and details of puWic events which 
came nnder the Author's observation, and they are inter- 
spersed with the conversations ofmany of the eminent men 
with whom he associated. But it must be borne in mind 
tiaat they are essentially what they profess to be — a con- 
temporary record of facte and opinions, not altered or made 
up to square with subsequent experience. Hence some 
fects may be inaccurately stated, because they are ^ven in 
the shape they assumed at the time they were recorded, 
and some opinions and judgments on men and things are 
at variance (as be himself acknowledges and points out) 
with those at which the writer afterwards arrived on the 
same posons and subjects. T)ur impressions of what ia 
passing around us vary so rapidly and so continually, that 
a contemporary record of opinion, honestly preserved, 
differs vcay widely from the final and mature judgment of 
histoiy : yet t^e judgment of history must be based upon 
contemporary evidence. It was remarked by an acute 
observer to Mr. Greville himself, that the nuances in 
political society are so deUcate and numerous the 
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details so nice and vaiTing, that unless caught at the 
moment they escape, and it is impossible to collect them 
again. That is the chaxm and the merit of genuine con- 
temporary records. 

The two leading qualities in the mind of Mr. Greville 
were the love of truth and the love of justice. His natural 
curiosity, which led him to track out and analyse the 
causes of events with great eagerness, was stimulated by 
the desire to arrive at their real origin, and to award to 
everyone, with judicial impartiality, what appeared to 
him to be a just share of respondbihty. Without the 
passions or the motives of a parfy pohtician, he ardently 
sympathised with the cause of Liberal progress and Con- 
servative improvement, or, as lie himself expresses it, 
with Conservative principles on a Liberal basis. He was 
equally opposed to the prejudices of the old Tory aristo- 
cracy, amongst whom he had been brought up, and to the 
impetuous desire of change which achieved in his time so 
many vast and various triumphs. His own position, partly 
from the nature of the permanent office he held in the 
Privy Council, and partly from his personal intimacies with 
men of very opposite opinions, was a neutral one ; but he 
used that neutral position with consummate judgment and 
address to remove obstacles, to allay irritations, to compose 
differences, and to promote, as fer as lay in his power, the 
public welfare. Contented with his own social position, 
he was alike free from ambition and from vanity. 
No man was more entirely disinterested in his judgments 
on public aStara, for he had long made up his mind that 
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be tad nothing to gain or to lose by them, and in the 
opinions he formed, and on occasion energetically main- 
tained, he cared for nothing but their justice and their 
truth. I trust that I do not deceive myself in the belief 
that the impressions of such a man, faithfully rendered at 
the time, on the events happening around him, will be 
thought to possess a permanent value and interest But 
I am aware that opinions governed by no party standard 
will appear to a certdn extent to be fluctuating and even 
inconsistent I have not thought it consistent with my duty 
as the Editor of these papers to suppress or modify any of 
the statements or opinions of their Author on public men 
or public events ; nor do I hold myself in any way respon- 
able for the tenor of them. Some of these judgments of 
the writer may be thought harah and scviere, and some of 
them were subsequently mitigated by himsel£ But those 
who ent«r public life submit their conduct and their Uves to 
the j udgment of their contemporariea and of posterity, and 
this is especially true of those who fill the most exalted 
stations in society. Every act, almost every thought, whidi 
is brought home to them leaves its mark, and those who 
come after them cannot complain that this mark is as 
indeUble as their fame. The only omissions I have 
thought it right to make are a few passages and expres- 
sions relating to persons and occurrences in private life, 
in which I have sought to publish nothmg which could 
give pain or annoyance to persons stJU ahve. 

It will be observed that these Journals be^n in the 
year 1818, when Mr. Greville was barely twenty-four 
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years of age, and indeed I posseaB aome notes of an earlio* 
period, which it was not thought desirable to include 
in tbis publication. At that age Mr. Greville had 
but a short experience of life, without the opportuni- 
ties of information which he subsequently enjcyed ; con- 
sequehtly the first two or three chapters of the first 
volume are of secondary interest, and the political value of 
the work bejpns with the retirement of Lord liverpool. 
But it is by his own express de»re that these chaprters are 
retained to complete the series, and the particulars relating 
to the Xhike of York and to the Queen's trial are not 
wilJiout interest. As the Author advanced in life his 
narrative increases in value both in substance and in 
style, and the most important portion of it is that which 
must at present be reserved for future publication. 

Of the Author of these •Toumals it may suffice to say 
that Charles Cavendish Fulke Qreville was the eldest of 
the three sons of Charles Gbeville (wlio was grandson of 
the fifth Lord Warwick), by lAdy Charlotte Cavendish 
Bentinck, eldest daughter of William Henry, third Duke 
of Portland, K.G., who fiUed many great offices of State. 
He was bom on tlie 2nd of April, 1794. Much of his 
childhood was spent at his grandfitther's house at Bulstrode. 
He iiras educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
but he left, the University early, having been appointed 
private secretary to Earl Bathurst before he was twenty. 

The infiuence of the Duke of Portland obtained for 
him ^irly in life the sinecure appointment of the Secre- 
taryship of. Jamaica, the duties of that office being per- 
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formed by deputy, and likewise the reversion of the Clerk- 
ship of the Council. He entered in 1821 upon the dutiea 
of Clerk of the Council in Ordinary, which he dischai^ed 
for nearly forty years. Duiing the last twenty years of 
his life Mir. GreviUe occupied a suite of rooms in the 
house of Earl Granville in Bruton Street, and there, on 
the 18th of January, 1865, he expired. I was with him 
on the previous evening until he retired to rest ; from that 
sleep he never woke. 

No additions whatever have been made to the text of 
these Journals. The passages occaaionally interposed 
lu a parenthesis, at a later date, to correct or comment 
upon a previous statement, are all by the hand of the 
Author. So likewise are the notes distinguished by no 
mark. For the notes included in brackets [ ] the Editor 

is responsible.^ 

Henbt Beeve. 

OetaUr IM, 1S74. 

' I take ihia opportniuly to oorreot ft few erron wliich occnr in 
Ida notes. 

At p. 81, vol. i., tbe name of Colonel de Bob ahoold be Arthar 
John BiU de Bos, not MiU. 

At-p. 113, Tol. i., it is stated that tlie late Earl of Derb^ did 
not take offioe nntil be joined Lord Grey's Administration in 1630. 
This ia inaoonrate. He held the office of ITnder.Seoietary of State 
fbr the Colonies from April 1827 till January 1828. 

At pp. 30, S&, 56, voL iii., the name of A£r. Bhdl is misspelt Shiel. 

At p. 256, yol. iii., the name of Lord Clarendon is inserted aa 
Lord I^Tj Seal in Lord Melbonme's second Administration ; bat 
Lord Cktrendon did not take that office until 1889. The Privy Seal 
iroa held from 1885 to 1889 by Lord Doncannon in conjnnctitMi 
'mtb the First CommisaioneTBhip of Land Bevenne. 

At p. 259, vol. iii., the reference in the last line of the note ia 
inoomplete ; it should be to p. 379, toL i 
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1818. 
I BEOAif to keep a Joamal some time ago, and, after con- 
tinaiug it iire^ularlj, dropped it entirely. I have since felt 
tempted to reeame it, because, having frequent opportunities 
of mijaog in the aocietj of celebrated men, some particulars 
about them might be interesting hereafber. 

June 7th. — The dissolution of Parliament is deferred on 
account of the mistakes irhich have been made in passing 
the Alien Bill. On Friday night the exultation of the 
Opposition was very great at what they deemed a victory 

VOL. I. B 
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2 LAST TEAES OF THE REGENCY. [Cwp. I. 

over the MinisterB. It is said tbat there Trill be 100 contests, 
and that Government will lose twenty or thirty members. 
The Qneen was so ill on Friday evening that they expected 
she would die. She had a severe spasm.' 

The Duchess of Cambridge * has been received in a most 
flattering manner here, and it is said that the Duchess of 
Cnmberland is severely mortified at the contrast between her 
reception and that of her sister-in-law. On the Snnday 
after her arrival the Duke took her to walk in the Park, 
when she was so terrified by the pressure of the mob about 
her that she nearly fainted away. 

The Begent drives in the Park every day in a tilbury, 
with his groom sitting by his side ; grave men are shocked 
at this undignified practice. 

June 2l8t. — I dined at Holland House last Thursday. 
The party consisted of Lord liansdowne, Mr. Frere, and 
Mrs. Tiemey and her son. After dinner Mr. Frere repeated 
to «8 a great deal of that part of ' Whistlecraft ' which is not 
yet published.' I laughed whenever 1 could, but as I have 
never read the first part, and did not understand the second, 
I was not so much amused as the rest of the company. 

On Friday I went to the Stud-house, where a great party, 
was assembled to see the stock and buy them. After visit- 
ing the paddocks, Bloomfield* gave a magnificent dinner to 

■ [Queen Charlotte, consort of Qeorge III., died on the I7tli of No- 
vember of this yew, 1«18,] 

" [Prince Adolphua Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, Beventh sou of George 
III., married oo the 7th of May, Ic^lS, AugUBta Wilbelmion LouisA, Princess 
of Hesee, joungeat daughter of the Landgrave of HegBe-CHeael, Emeat, 
Duke of Cumberland, the King'i fourth son, married on the 29th of August, 
1 816, at Strelitz, the Princeos Frederica, third daughter of the Duke of Heck- 
le n burg- Stielitz. This ladj had been twice married before, first to Prince 
Frederic Iiouie Charles of Frurun, and secondly to the Prince of Salms- 
Braunfela. Aa the Duchess of Cumberland had been divorced from her 
last huabiind, the Qneen received her with great coldness ; and the position 
in which abe wna placed contrasted stronglj with that of the Ducheaa of 
Cambridge on her marriage.] 

' [The whole poem of ' Whistlecraft ' has since been republished in the 
collected works of the Bight Hon. Hookham Frere] 

* [Sir Benjamin BloomGeld filled the offices of Marshal and Chief 
Equerrjr to the Begent, and in 1817 he became Receiver- General of the 
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the company in a tent near the house ; it was the finest 
feast I erer saw, but the badness of the weather spoilt the 
entertainment. 

The Qaeen's illness was occasioned by information which 
she received of the Duchesses of Cumberland and Cambridge 
having met and embraced. This meeting took place as if 
by accident, but really by appointment, in Kew Gardens ; 
and the Duke of Cambiidge himself informed the Queen of 
it. She was in such a rage that the spasm was brought on, 
and she waa very near dying. 

June 24iA. — The elections are carried on with great 
violence, and every day we hear of fresh contests being in 
agitation. The disgraceful scenes which have taken place 
in Westminster excite universal shame and indignation. 
The mob seem to hare shaken off the feelinss and the usual 
character of Englishmen, and in the brutal attacks which 
they have made on Captain Maxwell have displayed the 
savage ferocity which marked the mobs of Paris in the worst 
times. He has been so much hurt that his hfe is now in 
danger. Sir F. Burdett told me this morning that as soon 
as he was at the head of the poll he thought he shonld 
appear upon the hustings and thank the people for having 
raised him thus high. It is supposed that Burdett has laid 
out 10,000/. on this election, though his friends do not 
acknowledge that he has spent anything. It is clear that 
the open houses, cockades, and bands of music we have seen 
these three days were not procured for nothing. 

Lord Castlereagh went to the hustings, and voted for 
Sir Murray Maxwell; he was hooted, pelted, and got off 
with some difficulty. His Lordship's judgment was not very 
conspicuous on this occasion j both Sir Murray's friends and 
enemies are of opinion that Lord Castlereagh's vote did him 
a great deal of harm and turned many men against him. 
The severest contests will be in Wiltshire, Herefordshire, 
Devonshire, and Lincolnshire. The elections are going 

Duchy of Cornwall and Keeper of the Privy Purse to the Prince. The 
Stud-houae of Hampton Court bad been giTen him as a residence. He was 
nised to the peerage in 18S6.] 
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against Government generally ; in London particularly, as the 
Hinistera lose one seat in the Borough and two in tlie City. 
This last election is the most unexpected of all. Curtis 
haa been member for twenty-eight years, and has been used 
to come in rety high on the poU. On this occasioti the con- 
test between him and Alderman Thorpe was seTere, but 
Curtis would have carried it had not Wood and Waithman 
coalesced with Thorpe the last day, and thrown their spare 
votes over to him ; this determined the election in his favour.' 

June SOtk. — There waa an aSray yesterday afternoon in 
Covent Garden. Sir Murray Maxwell's people paraded about 
a large boat drawn by six horses. Burdett's mob attacked and 
demolished the boat,and this action having raised their spirits, 
the contest continued. The consequence was that a large 
party of Horse Gtuards were marched into Coveat Garden, and 
paraded there during the rest of the night. The people ex- 
pressed their discontent by cries of ' This is what they call 
freedom of election ! ' ' Burdett for ever ! ' Ac* 

August ith. — I went to Oatlands * on Saturday. There was 
a very large party — Mr. and Mrs. Burrell, Lord Alvanley, 
Berkeley Craven, Cooke, Arthur Upton, Armstrong, Foley, 
Lord Lauderdale, Lake, Page, Lord Yarmouth. We played 
at whist till four in the morning. On Sunday we amused 
ourselves with eating firuit in the garden, and shooting at a 
mark with pistols, and playing with the monkeys. I bathed 
in the cold bath in the grotto, which is as clear as crystal and 
as cold as ice. Oatlauds is the worst managed establishment 
in England ; there are a great many servants, and nobody 
waits on you ; a vast number of horses, and none to ride or 
drive. 

August l&th, — The parties at Oatlands take place every 

■ [Sir William Curtis was tbe Ministerial CRndidota in tbd City of 
London; he was thrown out, and Measra. Wood, Waithman, Wilson, and 
Thorpe were retumod.] 

" [The Weetminslet election tenninsted as follows: — Sir Samuel 
Korailly, 5,339; Sir Frauds Burdett, 5,238 ; Sir Murray Maxwell, 4,808 ; 
Henry Hunt, 84.] 

' [Ofttlands Park, Woybridge, at that time the reaideoce of the Duke of 
York.] 
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Saturday, and the guests go away on Monday morning. These 
parties b^n ae soon as the Dnchess leavea London, and laet 
till the October meetings. During the Egham races there is 
a large party which remains there from the Saturday before 
tbe'racea till the Monday se'nnight following ; this is called 
the Duchess's party, and she invites the guests. The Duke ie 
only there hioiself firom Saturday to Monday. There are 
almost always the same people, sometimes more, sometimes 
less. We dine at eight, and sit at table till eleven. In about 
a quarter of an hour after we leave the dining-room the Dake 
sits down to play at whist, and never stirs irom the table as 
long as anybody will play with him. When anybody gives 
any hint of being tired he will leave off, but if he sees no 
signs of weariness in others he will never stop himself. He 
ifl equally well amused whether the play is high or low, but 
the stake he prefers is fives and ponies.' The Duchess gene- 
rally plays also at half-crown whist. The Duke always gets 
up very early, whatever time he may go to bed. On Sunday 
morning he goes to church, returns to a breakfast of tea and 
cold meat, and afterwards rides or walks till the evening. 
On Monday morning he always sets off to London at nine 
o'clock. He sleeps equally well in a bed or in a carriage. 
The Dnchess seldom goes to bed, or if she does only for an 
hoar or two ; she sleeps dressed upon a couch, sometimes in 
one room, sometimes in another. She frequently walks out 
very late at night, or rather early in the morning, and she 
alvrays sleeps with open windows. She dresses and break- 
fiuts at three o'clock, afterwards walks ont with all her dogs, 
and seldom appears before dinner-time. At night, when she 
cannot sleep, die has women to read to her. The Dnchess 
of York ^ is clever and well-informed; she likes society and 
dislikes all form and ceremony, but in the midst of the most 
familiar intercourse she always preserves a certain dignity 
of manner. Those who are in the habit of going to Oatlands 
are perfectly at their ease witii her, and talk with as mncli 

' [Five-pound points and twenty-five pounds on the rubber.] 
' [The Dnchess of York vu bom Princess Itoysl of Prus-isi she married 
tbe Duks of York in 1791, and died on the 6th of August, 1820.] 
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freedom as they would to any other woman, but always with 
great respect. Her mind is not perhaps the most delicat«; 
she shows no dislike to coarseness of sentiment or language, 
and I have seen her very much amused with jokes, stories, 
and allusions which would shock a very nice person. But 
her own conversation is never polluted with anything the 
least indelicate or unbecoming. She is very sensible to little 
attentions, and is^ annoyed if anybody appears to keep aloof 
from lier or to shun conversing with her. Her dogs are her 
greatest interest and amusement, aud she has at least forty 
of various kinds. She is delighted when anybody gives her 
a dog, or a monkey, or a parrot, of all of which she has a 
vast number ; it is impossible to offend her or annoy her 
more than by ill-using any of her dogs, and if she were to see 
anybody beat or kick any one of them she would never forgive 
it. She has always lived on good terms with the Itoyal 
Family, bnt is intimate with none of them, and goes as little 
as possible to Court. The Regent dislikes her, and she him. 
With the Princess Charlotte she was latterly very intimate, 
spent a great deal of time at Claremont, and felt her death 
very severely. The Duchese has no taste for ■ splendour or 
magnificence, and likes to live the life of a private individuaJ 
as much as possible. 

The Buke of York is not dever, but he has a justness of 
understunding, which enables him to avoid the errors into 
which most of his brothers have fallen, and which have made 
them 80 contemptible and unpopular. Although his talents 
are not rated high, and in public life he has never been 
honourably distinguished, the Duke of York is loved and 
respected. He is the only one of the Princes who has the 
feelings of an English gentleman ; his amiable disposition 
and excellent temper have conciliated for him the esteem 
and regard of men of all parties, and he has endeared 
himself to his friends by the warmth and steadiness of his 
attachments, and from the implicit confidence they all have 
in his truth, straightforwardness, and sincerity. He delights 
in the society of men of the world and in a life of gaiety and 
pleasure. He is very easily amused, and particularly with 
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jokes full of coarseness and indelicacy ; the men with irhom 
he lives most axe tres-poliesoru, and la poliseimnerie is the ton of 
his society. Bnt his aides-de-camp and friends, while thej do 
not scrapie to say everything before and to him, always treat 
him with attention and respect. The Doke and the Dachess 
hve apon the best terms ; their manner to one another is 
cordial, and while full of mutual respect and attention, they 
follow separately their own occupations and amusements 
without interfering with one another. Their Mends are 
common to both, and those who are most attached to the 
Duke are eqnally so to the Duchess. One of her few foibles is 
an extreme tenaciousness of her authority at Oatlands ; one 
way in which this is shown is in the stable, where, although 
there are always eight or ten carriage-horses which seldom do 
any work, it is impossible ever to procure a horse to ride or 
drive, because the Duchess appropriates them all to herself. 
Theother day oneof the aides-de-camp (Cooke) wanted to drive 
Bnrrell {who was there) to Hampton Court ; he spoke of this 
at breakfast, and the Doke hearing it, desired he would take 
the curricle and two Spanish horses which had been given 
to him. The Duchess, however, chose to call these horses 
hers and to consider them as her own. The curricle came to 
the door, and just aa they were going to mount it a servant 
came irom the Duchess (who had heard of it) and told the 
coachman that her Soya] Highness knew nothing of it, had 
not ordered it, and that the curricle must go home, which 
it accordingly did. 

S^tetnber Srd. — I went to Oatlands for the Egham races. 
The party lasted more than a week; there was a great 
number of people, and it was very ^^eeable. Erskine was 
extremely mad ; he read me some of his verses, and we had a 
dispute upon religions subjects one morning, which he 
finished by declaring his entire disbelief in the Mosaic 
history. We played at whist every night that the Dnke was 
there, and I always won. The Dachess was nnwell most of 
the time. We showed her a galanterie which pleased her 
very much. She produced a picture of herself one evening, 
which she said she was going to send to the Dachess of 
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OrleanB ; we all cried out, said it was bad, and asked Iier 
why she did not let Lawrence paint her picture, and send a 
miniatare copied from that. She declared she coald not afford 
it } we then said, if she wonld sit, we would pay for the pic- 
ture, which she consented to do, when all the men present 
signed a paper, desiring that a picture should he painted 
and a print taken from it of her Eoyal Highness. Lawrence 
is to be invited to Oatlands at Christmas to paint the picture. 
The men who subscribe are Culling Smith, Alvanley, B. 
Craven, Worcester, Armstrong, A. Upton, Rogers, Luttrell, 
and myself, who were present. The Duchess desired that 
Greenwood and Taylor might be added. From Oatlands I 
went to Cirencester, where I stayed a week and then re- 
tamed to Oatlands, expecting to find the Queen dead and 
the house empty, but I found the party still there. 

Amplkill,^ 8eptejnber 9th. — I rode down here to-day. 
Alvanley and Montrond came in a chaise and four, and 
were only three hours and three-quarters coming from town. 
Luttrell and Rogers are here. The dinner very bad, because 
the cook is out of humour. The evening passed off heavily. 

Ampthill, September 11th. — The Dnke and Duchess of 
San Carlos came yesterday with their two daughters, one of 
whom is fourteen and the other twelve or thirteen years old. 
The eldest is betrotiied to the Count Altimira, a boy of seven- 
teen years old, son of one of the richest Spanish grandees. 
He has 70,0001. a year. The Duke of Medina-Cceli before 
the French invasion had 215,0002. a year. 

Lord Holland was talking to Mr. Fox the day after the 
debate on the war (after the Peace of Amiens) about public 
speakers, and mentioned Sheridan's speech on tiie Begums. 
Foi said, ' Ton may rest assured that that speech was the 
finest that ever was made in Parliament.' Lord Holland 
said, ' It is very well of you to say so, but I think your speech 
last night was a pretty good one.* Fox said, ' And that was 
a devUish fine speech too.' 

■ [Ampthill Park, at that time the seat of Lord nud Ladv Holland, 
who had inherited it from the Earl of Upper Osaoiy. On the death of Ladj 
Holland Ampthill wis purchased bj the Duke of Bedford, and has UDce 
been inhabited by Lord and Lady Wenrleydale.] 
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Teddealey, November SOth. — I went to Tixall' on Tuesday, 
the lOth of NoTember. There were Luttrell, Nugent, Montana, 
GranTille Somerset (who went away the next day), and 
afterwards Granville Vernon, Wilmot, and Mr. Donald. I 
never remember bo agreeable a party — ' le bon gout, lea ris, 
l*aimable liberty.* Everybody was pleased because each did 
what he pleased, and the tone of the society was gay, simple, 
and clever. 

It is hardly possible to live with a more agreeable man 
than Luttrell. He is difficult to please, but when pleased 
and in good spirits, full of vivacity. He has a lively ima^- 
nation, a great deal of instruction, and a very retentive 
memory, a memory particularly happy for social purposes, 
for he recollects a thousand anecdotes, fine allusions, odd 
expressions, or happy remarks, applicable to the generality 
of topics which fall under discussion. He is extremely 
sensitive) easily disconcerted, ajid resents want of tact in 
others, because he is so liable to suffer from any breach of 
it. A sceptic in religion, and by no means austere in morals, 
he views with indulgence all faults except those which are 
committed against society, but he looks upon a bore with 
unconcealed aversion. He is attached to a few persons 
whose talents he respects and whose society he covets, but 
towards the world in general he is rather misanthropical, 
and prides himself upon being &ee from the prejudices which 
he ridicules and despises more or less in everybody else. 
Detesting the importance and the superiority which are 
assumed by those wfao have only riches or rank to boast of, 
be delights in London, where such men find their proper 
level, and where genina and ability ^ways maintain an 
ascendancy over pomp, vanity, and the adventitious circnm- 
stances of birth or position. Bom in mystery,* he has 
always shrouded himself in a secresy which none of his 
acquaintance have ever endeavoured to penetrate. He has 

> [Tixall, tlie seat of Sir Clifibrd Conatftble in StaffordahiK, wu let at 
this time to Lord and Lady Oranville.] 

' [Mi. Luttrell wm believed to be n natural sod of Lord Carbampton. 
He had sat in the I>ut Irieb Parliament before the Union, and died about 
IB56 at a verjr advanced age.] 
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connections, but they are unknown or only guessed at. He 
has occnpattons, amaaement^, and interests nnconnected 
^ith the society in which he pubUcly moves. Of these he 
never speaks, and no one ever ventures to ask him any 
questions. Ostensibly he has no friend. Standing thus 
alone in the world, he derives but little of his happiness firom 
others ; and he seems to delight in the independence of his 
feelings as well as of his situation. He is very witty and 
says excellent things, brilliant in general society and pleasant 
in tete-a-tete. Many men infinitely less clever converse more 
agreeably than he does, because he is too epigrammatic, and 
has accustomed himself so much to make brilliant observa- 
tions that he cannot easily descend to quiet, unlaboured talk. 
This only applies to him when in general society; when alone 
with another person he talks as agreeably as possible. 

Kngent is clever, and in many respecta a more amiable 
companion than Lnttrell, though very inferior to him in 
ability. He is we]l-informed, gentlemanlike, sensible, with 
good manners, good taste, and has a talent for music ; he is 
always in good humour, and discriminating without being 
difBcult. 

Lady Granville ' has a great deal of genial hnmonr, 
strong feelings, enthusiasm, delicacy, refinement, good taste, 
naivety which just misses being affectation, and a bonhomie 
which extends to all around her. 

Nothing could exceed the agreeableness of the life we led 
at Tixall, We breakfiisted about twelve or later, dined at 
seven, played at whist and macao the whole evening, and 
went to bed at diflferent hours between two and four. * Nous 
faisioDS la bonne ch^re, ce qui ajoute beaucoup k I'agr^ment 
de la soci6t4. Je ne dis paa ceci par rapport a mes propres 
gonts; mais parce que je I'ai observe, et que les philosophes 
n'y sont pas plus indifferents que les bons vivants.' 

When the party at Tixall was over we all removed to 

* [Henrietta Eliznbetli, daughter at Willimu, fiftb Duke of Devon- 
sliire, married in 1809 to Lord Granville. Leveson Gower, created Viscount 
Gtanville in 181S, and Earl Granville in 1833, during his embaasj at the 
Court of France.] 
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Teddeeley. Littleton ' is good-natured, liberal, hospitable, 
and anxiooB to oblige, bnt lie wants tact, and his table is 
more copious ttian refined. The house is nglj and in an 
ugly situation ; the rooms are small, but not ill furnished. 
The dinners were not good, and Luttrell and Nugent were 
both very angry at the badness of the fare. We had a 
brilliant chasse. Luttrell left Teddesley on Monday, the 
Granvilles on Sunday, and Nugent and I on Tuesday ; we 
travelled together to Ojtford. He is very agreeable, full of 
information, and has a great fincility in expressing himself. 
We parted at Oxford. I went to Redrice, and came to 
town on Sunday. 

TixaU was the most agreeable party I ever was at. We 
were all pleased and satisfied ; we played at whist, and after- 
wards at macao. Littieton was the greatest winner and 
Lord Granville the loser. I wrote a description of the macao 
in verse : — 

MACAO. 

The solenm chime from out the a.ncient tower ' 

Invites to Macao at th' aocnstomed hour. 

The welcome Bnmmoiia heard, around the board 

Each takes his seat and counta his iv'ry hoard. 

'Tis strange to see how iu the early rounds 

The caatious punters risk their single pounds, 

Till, fired with generoas rage, they double stake 

And offer more than prudent dealers take. 

My Lad; ^ through her glass with keen delight 

Observes the hriKk begioningB of the fight ; 

To some propitious, hat to me unkind, 

With candour owns the bias of her mind. 

And asks of Fortune the severe decree 

T' enrich the happy Skew,* to ruin me. 

The fickle Qoddeas heard one-half the prayer, 

The rest was melted into empty air ; 

For while she smiled complacent on the Skew,' 

On me she shed some trifling favoors too. 

» [EdwMd Littleton, Esq., «t that time M,P. for the county of Stafford ; 
raised to the Priry Council in 1833, when fae lecame Chief Secretdiy for 
Ireland, and to tbe peenge under the title of Btrou Htithertou in 183S.] 

* A clock tower. ' Lady Granville, 

* E. MoDti^. * We ^Te him this nickname. 
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Snre ClraiiTille's luck exceeds all other mens' 

Led throngh a gad variety of tens ; ' 

The rest have aometiDieB eights and nines, bat he 

Is always followed by ' the jolly three ; ' * 

Bat the great Skew some guardian sylph protects, 

His judgment governs, and his hand directs 

When to refrain, when boldly to pnt in 

And catch with happy nine the wayward pin* 

The next morning Lattrell came down with a whole 
paper full of epigrams (1 had been winniDg at macao, and 
had tamed up five nines in my deal] : — 

Why should we wonder if in Oreville'a vsrsea 
Eadi thought so brilliant and each line so terse is P 
For surely he in poetry must shine 
Who is, we know, so &vonred by the nine,* 

THE JOLLY TENS. 
Quoth Qreville, ' The commandments are divine ; 

But as the're ten, I lay them on the shelf: 
O could they change their number and be nine, 

I'd keep them all, and keep them to myself! ' 

Thus we trifled life away, 

1819. 

January \1th. — I went to Burleigh on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber; there wba no one there bnt Irby. The house disap- 
pointed me very much, hut it is a very fine showplace. 1 
went away on the 27th to Middleton; there were the 
Culling Smiths, Worcesters, Sir James Macintosh, Ossuls- 
tons, Kugent, &c, ; it waa vety agreeable, and the house 
extremely comfortable. Lady Jersey ' is an extraordinary 
woman, and has many good qualities ; surrounded as she 

' Tens, ruinous at macso. ' Tens, 

■ The middle pin, a large gain. 

* ^mM are the grand desiderata at mscao, 

' [Sarnh Sophia, eldest daughter of John, tenth Earl of Westmorehmd, 
and heiiesi of Bobart Child, Esq., of Osterley Park, her mntemal grand- 
feiher,] 
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is bj flatterers and admirers, she is neither proad nor con- 
ceited. She is fall of TiTacity, spirit, and good natuce, but 
the wide range of her sympathies atid afifections proves that 
she has more general benevolence than particn^ sensi- 
bility in her character. She performs all the ordinary duties 
of life with great correctness, because her heart is naturally 
good ; and she is, perhaps, from her temperament exposed to 
fewer temptations than the generality of her sex. She is 
deficient in passion and in softness (which constitnte the 
greatest charm in women), so that she excites more of 
admiration than of interest; in conversation she is lively and 
pleasant, without being very remarkable, for she has neither 
wit, nor im^ination, nor humour ; her understanding is 
active rather than strong, and her judgment is too often 
warped by prejudice to be sound. She has a retentive 
memory and a restless mind, together with a sort of intellec- 
tual arrangement, with which she appears rather to have 
been gifted by nature than to have derived it from the 
cultivation of her reasoning faculties. 

I went from Middleton to Oatlanda. The Duke was not 
there. We bad the Smiths, Worcesters, Alvanley Stanhope, 
ICogers, LuttreU, Geoi^e Dawson, . Lord Lauderdale, Ac. 
Lord Erskine.was ill, and Lord Lauderdale was taking CEire 
of him. The house was very uncomfortable, and the room I 
was in small, noisy, and inconvenient. 

I came to London on lYiday last. Parliament having 
met on the Thursday, it is very full, and is filling more and 
more every day. The Opposition expect to divide 180 on the 
Bank question; they talk of re-establishing the dinnet^ 
which they used to have in Fox's time. 

Bogers is in a nervous state about his poem, and trembles 
at the reviewers.' 

January 28th. — I went to Gorhambury on the 24th to 
shoot. The Duke of York was there. We should have had 
a brilliant chaste, but it rained. We went out at three and 
killed 105 pheasants. 

I [Rogen' poem entitled ' Humnn Life ' was on the eve of publication. 
The revieweiB treated it more tendeilj thnn.it deserved, as Appears below.] 
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There Has been some skirmislmig in the House of 
Commons, particularly the night before hist, on Dr. Hollo- 
ran's petition, when the'Opposition (Bennett duee) got com- 
pletely beaten. Many of the new members have spoken, 
but Mr. Lawson, a soi-disant wit, and Sir R. Wilson have 
failed lamentably. It is odd enough that Wilson made a 
reply to an attack which Cobbett had inserted in one of his 
papers upon him. Cobbett said that he would make a silly 
speech in Parliament and destroy himself, and it is just what 
he did. The Opposition were very angry with Sir J. Coffin, 
who, with the candonr of a novice, had made himself informed 
of the facts of the petition, and finding they were against 
his friends, said so in the House. 

Arbnthnot told me some particulara about Tiemey. He 
began by being a friend of Mr. Pitt, and in one of his speeches 
on the Southwark or Colchester election he praised him in 
opposition to Mr. Fox. This latter never liked him, and 
the Regent assured Arbnthnot he had letters of Tierney 
in his possession thanking him for having endeavoured to 
remove Mr. Fox's antipathy to him. When Addington came 
in, Pitt advised him to get Tierney, as nobody would be so 
useful to him. He did accordingly, and so Tierney became 
a member of that Administration.' When Pitt came again 
into olhce a negotiation was opened with him through 
the medium of Charles Long. He was offered the Chief 
Secretaryship in Ireland, which he wished to have, but he 
made it a condition that he should not be in Parliament. 
To this Mr. Pitt would not agree, as he said that he must 
commit himself with them entirely or not join them at all ; 
he refused, not choosing to commit himself, and the negotia- 
tions broke oflf. 

January 3Uf. — I dined with Lady Bathurst yesterday. 
We talked of the approaching contests in Parliament, and 
she said that she felt more apprehensive now than ever she 
had done for the safety of the Government, that it was impos- 

' [Right Hon. George Tierney, Treaaurer of the Navj and P.O. in 1803, 
President of the Board of Control in October 180G, Member of tbe Mint 
in 1827.] 
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Bible for Ministers to stay in if they were defeated, as tliey 
had occasionally been in the last Parliament, and that if they 
were defeated she should attribute it all to Yansittart, who 
is a millstone about their necks. I asked why they did not 
get rid of him, and she said that it was from ^od-natnre ; 
they had Bcraples about telling him he was inefficient and 
must resign. She said that Canning's conduct had been 
HO good towards them, they were very anxious to put him in 
some more considerable office. 

February Srd. — I went with Bouverie to Newmarket on 
Monday to look at the horaes. On Wednesday I came to 
town and went on to Oatlands. Madame de Lieven was there. 
This woman is excessively clever, and when she choses bril- 
liantly agreeable. She is beyond all people fastidious. She 
ia equally conscious of her own superiority and the inferiority 
of other people, and the contempt she has for the understand- 
ings of the generality of her acquaintance has made her 
indifferent to please and incapable of taking any delight in 
general society. Her manners are very digniBed and grace- 
fbl, and she is extremely accomplished. She sometimes 
endeavours to assume popular and gracious manners, but 
she does this languidly and awkwardly, because it is done 
with on effort. She carries efmnii to such a pitch that even 
in the society of her most intimate friends she frequentlyowns 
that she is bored to death. She writes memoirs, or rather a 
journal, of all that falls under her observation. She is so 
clever, has so much imagination and penetration, that they 
most be very entertaining. She writes as well as talks with 
extraordinary ease and gracefulness, and both her letters and 
her conversation are full of point; yet she is not liked, and 
has made hardly any friends. Her manners are stately and 
reserved, and so little bonhomie penetrates through her 
dignity that few feel sufficiently attracted to induce them to 
try and thaw the ice in which she always seems bound.' 

' [A very imperfect chamcler of Princess Lieven, with ■whom Mr. 
Greville wu at this time but slightly ocquninted. But in nfter yeara he 
hemme one of her moat iatimiit« Hud coDfidential friends, nnd ahe frequentl]' 
lesppeors in the couiee of these memoirs.] 
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F^nnary 5th. — I have finished Madame de Stael's ' Con- 
sid^tions but la B^volution Fraii9aiBe.' It ia the best of her 
works, extremely eloquent, contajning the aoundest political 
opinioDB conveyed in a bold and eloquent style. It ia perhapa 
too philoaophical and not sufficiently relieved by anecdotea 
and hiatorical illustrations. Her defence of lier father is 
written with much enthusiasm and great plausibility, bnt 
the judgment of the world concerning Necker is formed, and 
it is too late to alter it. The effect of her eloquence is 
rather weakened by the recollection of her conduct to him, 
for she lived with him as little as possible, because she could 
not bear the ennui of Coppet.' 

February 9th. — The Opposition are ia a atate of the 
highest exultation on account of the division in the House 
of Commons laat night on Brougham's being added to the 
Bank Committee. The numbers were 173 to 135. They 
triumph particularly in this strong minority because the 
attack upon Brougham in the ' Quarterly Review ' waa 
deemed so success^ by the Ministerial party that they 
thought he would not be able to lift up his head again. The 
review is extremely well done, as all allow. It ia supposed 
to be written by Dr. Ireland [it waa by Dr. Monk *J, and 
that Canning supplied the jokes, but Arbuthnot assured me 
he had no hand in it. 

February lOth. — Wilberforce made a speech last night 
which reminded one of the better days of the House of 

1 [Id the Iftttet je&ra of Madame de Stael'e life Coppst became one of the 
moat brilliant social resortA in Euiope, for she attracted there the Schlegela, 
B. Constant, Bouetetten, Siemondi, Bjron, and a hoet of other celebrities. 
Towards her father Madame de Stael eipreased the most passionate regard.] 

' [Dr. Monk, not Dr. Ireland, was the author of the article, Monk 
became Bishop of Gloucester in 1830. This passage relates to the celebrated 
article on the Beport of Mr. Brougham's Committee on the Education of 
the People which appeared in the 'Quarterlj Beview' of December 1818. 
The article was a violent one, but it is amusing to see the effects attributed 
to it at the time. Some controversy has since taken place as to the share 
Caoning had in it. I hare myself seen the letters from Gifford (editor of 
the ' Keview ') to Dr. Monk, in which he spenks of the additions which hat-e 
been mode to the anicle ; and there is the strongest internal evidence that 
these purpura panni were added by Canning. The subject is discussed 
in the ' EdiDbuigli Review ' for July 1868.] 
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Commons. He presented a petition &om the Quakers against 
the Criminal Code, and iutrodaced a compliment to Romiilj. 
Castlereagh was in a minority in the Committee concerning 
the equerriea of the Windsor estahliehmeiLt ; he wished to 
keep two more than Tieme j proposed ; the latter had eight 
to six in the Committee.' 

February lith. — Qeoi^e Lamb has been proposed in 
opposition to Hobhonse.* The latter drew this opposition 
apon himself hy his speech, and still more by the reports of 
his Committee, in which they abased the Whigs in on- 
measnred terms. Lambton went to Hobhonse and asked 
him if he woold disavow the abase of Lord Grey, which 
his Committee had inserted in the docoment th^ printed ; 
he refused, on which the opposition was determined apon 
and began. McDonald proposed Lamb, but they would not 
hear him ; Eyans seconded him. Q. Jones made a very good 
speech in proposing Cartwright. Burdett and Einnaird 
both spoke with moderation in proposing Hobhouse. It ia 
generally supposed that Lamb will win. 

Bogers* poem is disliked; the cry is all gainst it : some of 
the lines are pretty, but it is not perspicuous enough, and is 
deficient in novelty and force. 

Februaa-y 18th. — Yesterday Lamb was only seven behind 
Hobhouse on the poll ; everybody thinks he is snre to win, 
even if Burdett should come forward with money. The day 
before there was great uproar and much abase on the 
hustings, Burdett made a shamefal speech fbll of blasphemy 
and Jacobinism, but he seems to have lost his popularity in 
a great measure even with the blackguards of Westminster. 
Hobhouse yesterday was long and dull ; he did not speak like 

' [lucoiuequeDceof thedeatli of Queen Charlotte in the preceding' montli 
at NoTember, the OoTemment virited the Windsor sstablishment The 
Duke of York was appomted autot pertome of the King, and received in 
tbftt capuu^ 10,OOOJ. a y^^, which liad previoualf been ftllowad to the 
Queen. A debftt« took place on this aubject on the 2€Cb of Februaiy, which 
is referred to hj Ur. Gre-rUIe under that date.] 

* [The death of Sir Samuel Romillj in November 1818 cnoBBd a vacancj 
in the reprsMntation of Weatmineter, and another election took place upon 
the meetiiig of PariiameDl The numbers were : Hon. George LMnb, 4,465; 
John Cam Hobhouse, 3,861 ; Major Cartwright, 38.] 

TOIb I. 
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a clever man, and if the people would have heard Lamh, and 
he has any dexterity in reply, he mnat hare craahed him — it 
was BO answerahle a speech. 

I went to the Berrys' ' in the eyening, where the Mues and 
the wits were aaaemhled ; as Sidney Smith said, ' the conver- 
eation raged,' bnt there waa nothing remarkably enter- 
taining. 

February 25iA.— The debate on the 10,000/. to the Date 
of York on Monday produced four very good speeches — Peel 
and the Solicitor- General on one part, andTiemeyand Scar- 
lett * on the other. This latter spoke for the first time, and 
in reply to the two former. The Oppoeition came to Brookes' 
full of admiration of his speech, which is said to be the best 
first speech that ever was made in the House of Commons. 
I, who hear all parties and care for none, have been amused 
with the different accounts of the debate ; one man says 
Peel's speech was the best of the night and the finest 
Uiat has been made in the House for a length of time ; 
another prefers the Solicitor-General's ; then on the other 
side it is said that Tiemey was exeeUent, Mr. Scarlett beyond 
all praise. The friends of Government allow great merit to 
the two latter speakers, bat declare that Peel was unanswer- 
able, besides having been beaatiAilIy eloquent, and that 
Scarlett's speech was a fallacy from beginning to end. Again 
I am told Peel was not good ; his was a speech for effect, 
evidently prepared, showy, bat not aignmentative ; Scarlett 
triumphantly refuted all his reasoning. Thus it is that a fair 
judgment is never formed upon any question ; the spirit of 
party infinences every man's opinions. It is not extraordinary 
that each individual of a party connected by general simi- 
larity of opinion shoxdd adhere to the great body, even in 
cases where he may not happen to agree with them, and 
excellent reasons may be addnced for his sacrificing his own 

' [MiM Berry's well-known uiicn, No. 8 Curzon Street, which wa« for 
mor« than bnlf a centuij tlie reaort of the beet compuif in London.] 

* [Sir Jiunea Sctirlett, afterwards Lord Abinger and Lord Chief BAron. 
It ia remarkable that hie first speech in the Houbs of Commons waa de- 
liTered on the Whig aide of the Houia He afterwarda became a dedded 
Tory.] 
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■riew for the great object of tmaniniity ; bat it is very impro- 
i)able that on a particular question, unconnected with any 
general system, where arguments are adduced &om opposite 
sides, and submitted to the enlightened judgment of an 
assembly, the same ailments which are looked upon as 
satisfactory and unanswerable, by one set of men should 
be deemed without exception utterly fallacious by another. 
If any proof were requisite of the mighty influance of party 
spirit, it would be found in a still stronger light in the State 
trials in the House of Lords. I have in my mind the 
trial of Lord Melville ; when each Peer had to deliver his 
judicial opinion upon tiie evidence adduced in a matter so 
solemn, and in the discharge of a duty so sacred,, it might be 
imagined that all party feelings would be laid aside, and that 
a mature judgment and an enlightened conscience wc»ild 
alone, have regulated the conduct of every individual. Yet 
either by an extraordinary accident or by the influence of 
party spirit we beheld all the Peers on the Ministerial side 
of the House declaring Lord Melville innocent, and all those 
of the Opposition pronouncing him guilty. 

March Stk. — Geoi^e Lamb was to have been chaired on 
the day he was elected, hut the mob was outrageous and 
would not suffer it. They broke into his committee room, 
and he and McDonald were forced to creep out of a two pair 
of stairs window into the churchyard. His partisans, who 
assembled on horseback, were attacked and pelted, and forced 
t» retreat after receiving many hard knocks. In the evening 
the mob paraded the town, and broke the windows of Lord 
Castlereagh's and I^ord Sefton's honses. 

The other night Sir James Macintosh ' made a splendid 
speech on the Criminal Laws ; it was temperate and eloquent, 
and excited universal admiration. The Ministerial party 
spoke as highly of it as the Opposition themselves. Last' 
night Canning moved the thanks to Lord Hastings, and 
they say it was the finest speech he ever made, in the best 

' [Sir Jamea Madntosb'* motioii for tbe appointment of a Committee on 
Capital Pnniahments waa carried against tha Government on the 2nd of 
March by 148 to 12a] 

cS 
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taete, the clearest narrative, and the moat beaatifdl lan- 
gnage. 

June 12th. — I bare been at Oatlands for the Ascot party. 
On the conrse I did nothing. Ever since the Derby ill 
fortune has pursued me, and I cannot win anywhere. PUkj 
is a detestable occupation ; it absorbs all our thoughts and 
renders aa tmfit for everything else in life. It is hurtfhl to 
the mind and destroys the better feeling ; it incapacitates 
OS for study and application of every sort ; it makes us 
thoughtful and nervous ; and out cheerfulness depends npoa 
the uncertain event of our nightly occupation. How anyone 
can play who is not in want of money I cannot compre- 
hend ; surely his mind must be strangely framed who requires 
the stimulus of gambling to heighten his pleasures. Some 
indeed may have become attached to gaming from habit, and 
may not wish to throw off the habit from the difficulty of 
finding fresh employment for the mind at an advanced period 
of life. Some may be unfitted by nature or taste for society, 
and for such gaming may have a powerful attraction. The 
mind is escited ; at the gaming-table all men are equal ; no 
superiority of birth, accomplishments, or ability avail here ; 
great noblemen, merchants, orators, jockies, statesmen, and 
idlers are thrown together in levelling confrision ; the only 
pre-eminence is that of success, the only superiority that 
of temper. Bat why does a man play who is blessed with 
fortune, endowed with understanding, and adorned with ac- 
complishments which might ensure his success in any 
pursuit which taste or fancy might incite him to follow 9 It 
is contrary to reason, but we see such instances every day. 
The passion of play is not artificial ; it must have existed in 
certain minds from the begioning ; at least some must have 
been so constituted that they yield at once to the attraction, 
and enter with avidity into a pursuit in which other men 
can never take the least interest. 

June nth, — The other night in the Souse of Commons on 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill Sir James Macintosh made a bril- 
liant speech ; all parties agree in commending it. Canning 
answered him, but not successfully. The Duke of Wellington 
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told me on Friday that there ^as a ^ood debate in the House 
of Lords the night before on the Catholic question, but he 
thonght his aide had the worst of it; he acknowledged that 
Lord Grej'B speech hod done nincb to shake his opinion, and 
that he had not conceived that his propositions would have 
been fimned in ao onobjectionable a majiner.' 

June 26th. — The Persian Ambassador lias had a qnarrel 
with the Court. He wanted to have precad,ence over all 
other Ambassadors, and because this was not allowed he was 
a&onted and would not go to Court. This mark of dis- 
respect was resented, and it was signified to him that his 
presence would be dispensed with at Carlton House, and 
that the Minist»« could no longer receiTe him at their 
houses. On Sunday last the Begent went to Lady Salisbury's, 
where he met the Frasian, who, finding he had given o£F'eQce, 
had made a sort of apology, and said that illness had pre- 
vented him from going to Court The Regent came up to 
him and said, ' Well, my good friend, how are you ? I 
hope yoo are better P' He said, ' Oh, sir, I am very well, 
but I am very sorry I offended your Koyal Highness by not 
going to Court. Now, sir, my Sovereign he tell me to go 
first, and your Congress, about which I know nothing, say I 
must go last; now this very bad for me (pointing to his 
head) when I go back to X^rsia.* The Regent said, ' Well, 
my good friend, never mind it now ; it does not signify.' He 
answered, ' Oh yes, sir ; but your Royal Highness still angry 
with me, and yon have not asked ne to your party to-moiTow 
night.' The Regent laoghed and said, ' I was only going 
to have a few diildren to dance, but if yon like to come I 
shall be very happy to see you.' Accordingly he went to 
Carlton House, and they are very good friends again. 

August llik. — The Yice-ChaJicellor was going to Italy, 
but his journey is stopped, as he says, because the Prince 

' [On the 10th of Jane Earl Ore; anbrnitted to tiie Hotue of Lord* a 
Kll to relieve Romftn Catholics from taking the dedaratoi; onths ngaiiut 
I^«nsQbat«ntiatioD and the Invocation of Saiote. On this occasion, for the 
fint time, Lord Orenville supported the Catholic claims. But Uie Bill vas 
thrown out by 141 to 92.] 
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Begent has desired bim to staj in England in conseqoence 
of the approaching return of the Frincess of WaJes. 

August SOth. — I am just returned from Oatlands ; we had 
an immense party, the most numerous ever known there. 
The BachesB wished it to have been prolonged, bat there 
were no ftrnds. The distress they are in is iaconceiva.bIe. 
When the Dachess came down there was no water in the 
house. She asked the reason, and was informed that the 
water came by pipes from St. Greorge'a Hill, which were 
stopped up with sand ; and as the workmen were never paid, 
they would not clear them out. She ordered the pipes to be 
cleared and the hills brought to her, which was done. On 
Thm-sday there was a great distress, as the steward had no 
money to pay the tradespeople, and the Duke was prevailed 
on with great difficulty to produce a small sum for the pur- 
pose. The house is nearly in ruins. 

December 24iA.— The Duke of Eent gave the name of 
Alezaudiina to his daughter ^ in compliment to the Emperor 
of Russia. She was to have had the name of Geoi^iana, but 
the Dnke insisted upon Alezandrina being her first name. 
The 'Begent seat for Lieven and made him a great many 
comi^iments (en le persijlaiit) on the Emperor's being god- 
father, bat informed him that the name of Georgiana could 
be second to no other in this country, and therefore she 
could not bear it at alL 

The frost is intense. The town lb empty. I returned 
frx)m Whersted last Wednesday ae'nnight, and went to 
Oatlands on Thursday ; there was nearly the pame party. 
Prince Leopold came and dined there on Saturday. He 
is very dull and heavy in his manner, and seems over- 
come with the weight of his dignity. This Prince will not 
succeed here ; everybody is civil to him from the interest he 
excited at the time of the Princess's death — an interest 
which has not yet subsided. There seems to be no harm in 
him, but everybody contrasts his manners with those of 
the Duke of York, and the comparison is not to his ad- 

' [The FriniKaB, i^rwuda Queen, Victoriftj born 34tli of Maf, 1819.] 
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Taiita^. The Duchess likes the society of men of wit and 
letters ; more, I thint, fix>in the vaxiety of having them aroimd 
her than from an; pleasure she takes in their conversation. 
liOrd Alvanley is the man in whom she takes the greatest 
deUght. 

1820. 

London, Jawuary 20fA. — I went last Sunday se*nnight 
to Wobum. The Duke of York, Duke of Wellington, 
Lierena, Jerseys, Worcesters, Tavistocks, Mr. Sussell, Lady 
Sandwich, Alvanl^, C. Smith, Htintleys, Frederick Fonsonby, 
Laaderdale, and others were there. The house, place, 
establishment, and manner of living are magnificent. The 
chatte was brilliant ; in fire days we killed 835 pheasants, 
645 hares, 59 rabbits, 10 partridges, and 5 woodcocks. The 
Duchess was very civil and the party very gay. I won at 
whist, and liked it very much. 

Jatvaary i.2nd. — Jnst before the advance of the allied 
army on Paris a council of war was held, when it was 
unanimonaly resolved to retreat. The Emperor of Bussia 
entered the room, and said he had reasons for advancing, 
and ordered the advance ; the generals remonstrated, bat 
the Emperor was determined. Woronzoff told Sydenham 
that that day a courier arrived at his outposts with a letter 
for the Emperor in the handwriting of Talleyrand. This was 
told me by Trederick Ponsonby. 

J'efrrwary Ath. — I returned to Wobum on Sunday. We 
shot the whole week and killed an immense quantity of 
game ; the last two days we killed 245 and 296 pheasants, 
S22 and 431 head. On Sunday last arrived the news of the 
King's death.' The new King has been desperately ill. He 
had a bad cold at Brighton, for which he lost eighi^ ounces 
of blood ; yet he afterwards had a severe oppression, amount- 
ing almost to sufiocation, on his chest. Halford was gone 
to Windsor, and left orders with Knighton not to bleed him 
again till his return. Knighton was afraid to bleed him. 

1 [King George III. died on the 28tli of Jviuu;, 1820.] 
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Blooin£eM sent for Tiemey, who took upon himaelf to take 
fifty ounces from him. Thia gave him relief; he coutiimed, 
however, dftngeroasly ill, and on "Wednesday he lost twenty 
oanoes more. Yesterday afternoon he was materially better 
for the first time. Tiemey certainly saved hie life, for he 
must have died if he had not been blooded. Brongham sent 
a coorier to the Qaeen immediately after the late King's 
death, and gave notice at Carlton House that he had applied 
for a passport for a coorier to her Majesty the Qaeen. 

The King has given to Lady Bloomfield the Banger- 
ship of Hampton Conrt Park. He wished to give it to 
both of them with the survivorship, bat Lord Liverpool 
submitted to him that the House of Commons had pro- 
nounced so strongly their dislike to reversionary grants that 
it would be nnadvisable, and it was accordingly given to 
Lady B. only. 

February 14iA. — The Cabinet sat till paat two o'clock this 
morning. The King refused several times to order the 
Queen to be prayed for in Qie alteration which was made in 
the Liturgy. The Ministers vrished him to suffer it to be 
done, but he peremptorily refused, and said nothing should 
indace him to consent, whoever might ask him. IiOrd 
Horrowby told me this last night. 

I think Fleury's book * almost the most interesting memoir 
I ever read ; it is eicesBively well vnitten, and his partiality 
to Bonaparte has not blinded him to the errors he committed. 
This book was wanted to briug under the same view the 
immediate causes of his return to France and the situation 
in which he found himself when seated on the throne. Thia 
was essentially different from that in which he had been 
before his abdication ; so mnch so tiiat I do not believe, if 
he had conclnded a peace with the Allies, he could have 
remained npon the throne. Not only his civil power was 

' [M, Fleiiry de Chabaulon wm s young mditem- dt the Conseil d'£tat 
who bad joined Napoleon at Elba, (wd efterwarda retnitied with him to 
France, when he wm attached to the Imperial Cabinet during the Hnndred 
DajB. His memoii of that period is here lefened to.] 
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reduced -mthin tctj narrow limits, bat his militaiy anthorit; 
was no longer the same ; men seemed to have lost that 
rererential sabimsBiTenesB which caused all his ordera to be 
BO blindly and implicitly obeyed. Daring the height of his 
power none of Ms generis woald hare dared to neglect or 
oppose his orders as Ney did at the battles of the 16th of 
Jane. It is impossible now to determine what might have 
been the political reanlt in France of the success of Bona- 
parte's arms had he gained the battle of Waterloo. Ho 
wonld probably have made peace with the Allies. Had he 
returned to Paris triumphant, he might have dissolTod the 
Chambers and re-established the old Imperial GoTomment. 
In such a measure he must have depended upon hia army 
for succesa. Bat a spirit of liberty had sprung up in France 
during hia absence, which seemed to be the more vigorous 
from having been so long repressed. The nation, and even 
the army, appear to have imbibed the principles of freedom ; 
and if upon this occasion Bonaparte was placed on the 
throne by the force of opinion, he could not have restored 
the ancient despotism without exciting universal dissatisfec- 
tion. Men seem formerly to have been awed by a conviction 
of his iulallibihty, and did not suffer themselves to reason 
upon the principles of action of a man who dazzled their 
imaginations by the magnificence of his exploits and the 
grandeur of his system. 

Febrvary ZOtk. — The ibfinisters had resigned last week 
because the King would not hear reason on the subject of 
the Princess. It is said that he treated Lord Liverpool very 
coarsely, and ordered him out of the room. The King, they 
say, asked him ' if he knew to whom he was speaking.' He 
replied, ' Sir, I know that I am speaking to my Sovereign, 
and I believe I am addressing him as it hecomes a loyal 
subject to do.' To the Chancellor he said, * My Lord, I 
know your conscience always interferes except where yonr 
interest is concerned.' The King afterwards sent for Lord 
Liverpool, who refused at first to go ; but afterwards, on the 
message being reiterated, he went, and the King said, ' We 
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have both been too ha^tj.' This Ib probably all false, but it 
is very true tliat they offered to resigD. 

February 24(A. — The plot' which has been detected had 
for its object the destruction of the Cabinet Ministers, and 
the chief actor in the conspiracy was Arthur Thistlewood. 
I was at Lady Karrowby^s last n^ht, and about half-past 
one o'clock Lord Harrowby came in aud told us the following 
particulars : — A plot has been in agitation for some time 
past, of the existence of which, the names and numbers of the 
men concerned, and of all particulars concerning their plans, 
Government has been perfectly well informed. The con- 
spirators had intended to execute their design about last 
Christmas at a Cabinet dinner at Lord Westmoreland's, but 
for some reason they were unable to do so and deferred it. 
At length Goremment received information tiiat they were 
to assemble to the number of &om twenty to thirty at a 
bouse in Cato Street, Edgware Boad, and t]iat they had re- 
solved to execute their purpose last night, when the Cabinet 
would be at dinner at Lord Harrowby's. Dinner was 
ordered as usual. Men had been observed watching the 
house, both in front and rear, during the whole afternoon. 
It was beliered that nine o'clock was the hour fixed upon 
for the assault to be made. The Ministers who were 
expected at dinner remained at Fife House, and at eight 
o'clock Mr. Bimie with twelve constables was despatched to 
Cato Street to apprehend the conspirators. Thirty-five foot 
guards were ordered to support the police force. The con- 
stables arrived upon the spot a few moments before the 
soldiers, and suspecting that the conspirators had received 
intimation of the discovery of their plot, and were in conse- 
quence preparing to escape, they did not wait for the 
soldiers, but went immediately to tlie house. A man armed 
with a musket was standing sentry, whom they secured. 
They then ascended a narrow staircase which led to the 
room in which the gang were assembled, and burst the door 
open. The first man who entered was shot in the head, but 

' [The Cato Street Coiupinwy.] 
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waa only wonnded ; he who followed woa stabbed by Thistle- 
wood and killed. The conspiratora then with their swords 
pat oat the lights and attempted to escape. By this time 
the soldiers had arrived. Nine men were taken prisoners ; 
Thistlewood and the rest escaped. 

March Ist. — Thistlewood was taken the morning after the 
afiair in Cato Street. It was the intention of these men to 
have fired a rocket from Lord Harrowby's house as soon as 
they had completed their work of destmction ; this was to 
have been the signal for the rising of their friends. An oil 
shop was to have been set on fire to increase the confusion 
and collect a mob; then the Bank was to have been attacked 
and the gates of Newgate thrown open. The beads of the 
Ministers were to have been cut off and pat in a sack which 
was prepared for that purpose. These are great projects, 
bat it does not appear they were ever in force sofficient to 
put them in ezecatdon, and the mob (even if tiie mob had 
espoused their cause, which seems doubtful), though very 
dangerous in creating confusion and making havoc, are quite 
inefficient for a regular operation. 

JuTie ith. — I went to Oatlands on Tuesday. The Duchess 
continues very ill ; she is not expected to recover. The £ing 
was at Ascot every day; he generally rode on the course, 
and the ladies came in carriages. One day they all rode. 
He waa always cheered by the mob as he went away. One 
day only a man in the crowd called out, ' Where's the 
Queen? * The Ihike of Dorset was at the Cottage, and says 
it was exceedingly agreeable. They kept very early hours. 
The King always breakfasted with them, and Lady Conyng- 
ham looked remarkably well in the morning, her complexion 
being so fine. On Friday she said she was bored with the 
races and should not go; he accordingly would not go either, 
and sent word to say he should not be there. They stay 
there till to-morrow. In the meantime the Queen is coming 
to England, and Broagham is gone to meet her. Nobody 
knows what advice he intends to give her, bat everybody 
believes that it is his intention she should come. It was 
supposed that Lady Conyngham's family (her son and 
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brother) liad set their foces f^ainet her connection with the 
King; bat Lord Mount Charles was at the Cotta^, and 
Denison waa at the levee and very well received. 

Jvne Ilk. — The Qaeen arrired in London yesterday at 
seven o'clock. I rode as far as Greenwich to meet her. The 
road was thronged with an immense multitude the whole 
way firom Westminster Bridge to Greenwich. Carriages, 
carts, and horsemen followed, preceded, and snrronnded . her 
coach the whole way. She was everywhere received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Women waved pockethandkerchie&, 
and men shonted whenever she passed. She travelled in an 
open landan, Alderman Wood sitting by her side and Lady 
Ann HamOton and another woman opposite. Everybody 
wa8 disgusted at the vulgarity of Wood in sitting in the 
place of hononrt while the Dnke of Hamilton's sister was 
sitting backwards in the carriage. The Qaeen looked exactly 
as she did before she left England, and seemed neither 
dispirited nor dismayed. As she passed by White's she 
bowed and smiled to the men who were in the vrindow. The 
crowd was not great in the streets through which she paased. 
Probably people had ceased to expect her, as it was so mneh 
later than the hont designated for her arriraL It is im- 
possible to conceive the sensation created by this event. No- 
body either blames or approves of her sadden retom, but all 
ask, ' What will be done next ? How is it to end 9 ' In the 
House of Commons there was littJe said ; but the few words 
which fell from Creevy, Bennett, or Denman seem to threaten 
most stormy debates whenever the subject is discussed. The 
King in the meantime is in excellent spirits, and the Ministers 
afibct the greatest unconcern and talk of the time it will take 
to pass the Bills to * settle her basiness.' ' Her business,' as 
they call it, will in all probability raise such a tempest as 
they will find it beyond their powera to appease ; and for 
all his Majesty's unconcern the day df her arrival in Eng- 
land may be such an anniversary to him as he will have no 
cause to celebrate with much rqoicing.' 

' [On the day that tlie Queen landed at Dover a lOyal massage was sent 
down to Patliantent, by which theKingcommended to theLoidaanenqnliy 
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Jtme 9th. — Broogliam'B speech on Wednesday is said b; liia 
friends to hare been one of the best that was ever made, and I 
think all a^ree i^at it was good and effective. The Honse of 
ConnDons is evidentl; anzioas to get rid of the question if 
possible, for the moment Wilberforce expressed a wish to 
adjourn the eoonty members rose one after another and bo 
Btronglj concnrred in that wish that Castlereagh was obliged 
to cpnsent. The mob have been breaking windows m aU 
parts of the town and pelting thoBe who woold not take off 
their bats as they passed Wood's door. Last night Lord 
. Ezmouth's house was assaulted and his windows broken, 
when he msbed ont armed with sword and pistol and droye 
away the mob. Frederick Ponsonby saw him. Great sums 
of money have been won and lost on the Queen's return, for 
there was much betting at the clubs. The alderman showed 
a specimen of his taste as he came into London ; when the 
Queen's coach passed Carlton Honse he stood up and gave 
three cheers. 

It is odd enough Lady Hertford's windows have been 
broken to pieces and the frames driven in, while no assault has 
been made on liady Conyngham's. Somebody asked Lady 
Hertford ' if she had been aware of the King's admiration for 
Lady Conyngham,' fmd ' whether he had ever talked to her 
about Lady C She replied that * intimately as she had 
known the King, and openly as he had always talked to her 
upon every subject, he had never ventured to Bpeok to her 
upon that of his mistresses.' 

June I6tk, — ^The speech which Canning made on the 
occasion of the King's message has been violently attacked 
by all parties, and ia said to have given as great dissatisfac- 
tion to the Queen as to the Sang. It is not easy to discover 
what the Queen could have objected to in the speech, for it 
was highly fovourable and Sattering to her. It was gene- 

iBto the condact ol tite Queen. In the House of Commona there wu some 
Tebement apeaking ; and on the following day, before Lord Castlereagh 
moved the addreu in aiuwer to the message, Mr. Brougham read to the 
House a message from the Queen, declaring that ber return to England via 
occasioned b; the necessitjr her enemies had lud upon her of defending bet 
character.] 
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rally supposed last Snnday that tie wonld resign in the 
course of the week, and bets were laid that he would not be 
in office next Sanday. On Wednesday he had an andience 
of the £jng at the levee, which lasted fifty-two minutes by 
Yarmontli's natch; nobody knows what passed between 
them. Lord FitzwUliam and Lord Sefton have refaaed to 
act as negotiators for the Queen. 

There was some indiscipline manifested in a battalion of 
the 3rd Guards the day before yesterday; they were dissatisfied 
at the severity of their duty and at some allowances that 
had been t&ken from them, and on coming off guao^ they 
refused to give up their ball cartridges. They were ordered 
off to Plymouth, and marched at four yesterday morning. 
Many people went &om the ball at Devonshire House to see 
them march away. Plymouth was afterwards changed for 
Portsmouth in consequence of their ^od behaviour on the 
route. Worcester ' met many of them druid: at Brentford, 
crying out, ' God save Queen Caroline ! ' There was some 
disturbance last night in consequence of the mob assembling 
round the King's mews, where the rest of the battalion 
that bad marched to Portsmouth still remained. 

June 23rd. — I never remember to have seen the public 
curiosity so excited as on Wilberforce's motion last night.* 
Nearly 520 members voted in the House, and some went 
away ; as many people as could gain admission attended to 
hear the debate. The speaking on the Opposition side was 
excellent, but as everybody differs in opinion with regard to 
the comparative merit of the speakers, it is impossible for 
one who was not present to form a correct judgment on the 
subject. The best speeches were Brougham's, Denman's, 
Burdett's, and Canning's. Denman's speech was admirable 
and, all agree, most judicious and effective for bis client. 
Burdett's was extremely clever, particularly the first part of 

' [The Marquis of Worcester, afterwarda seventh Duke of Beaufort.] 
^ [Mr. Wilberforoe moved an addresa to the Queen to itop the inveeti- 
gatioi), by entreatdng her Majesty, under the aseuniDce of the protection of 
her honour by the Commons, to jield the point of the inaertion of her name 
in the Liturgy. This proposul the Queen courteously declined.] 
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it. In tbe meantime it is doubtful irhether anything is 
gained by tbe resolution carried last nigbt. Pablic opinion 
seems very equally divided as to tbe probability of the 
Queen agreeing to tbe expressed or implied wisb of tbe 
House of Commons, and even if sbe refuses to consent to 
the omission of ber name in tbe Liturgy it seems doubtful 
whether the green bag will ever be opened, so strong is tbe 
repugnance of tbe House of Commons to enter upon such 
au investigation. It is this feeling in tbe House which 
emboldens the Queen to hold out vrith tbe firmness and 
constancy-she has hitherto displayed. Tbe House of Lords 
cute a most ridiculous figure, having precipitately agreed 
to go into the Committee. They have since been obliged 
to put off tbe investigation by repeated adjournments, in 
order to see what steps tbe House of Commons will take. 
Lord Grey made an 'indignant speech last night on this 
very subject p they say Lord Liverpool spoke remarkably 
well in reply. 

June 25tk. — The Queen's refusal to comply with tbe 
desire of the House of Commons keeps conjecture afioat and 
divides opinions as to the opening of the bag. The Oppo- 
sition call ber answer a very good one ; those of the other 
parl^ I have seen think it too long, and not neatly and 
clearly worded. Brougham declined advising her as to ber 
answer; he told her sbe must be guided by ber own feelings, 
and was herself tbe only person capable of judging what she 
had best do. The discussion of tbe Queen's business is now 
become an intolerable nuisance in society ; no other subject 
is ever talked of. It is an incessant matter of argument and 
dispute what will be done and what ought to be done. All 
people express themselves tired of the subject, yet none 
talk or think of any other. It is a great evil when a single 
subject of interest takes possession of society ; conversation 
loses all its lightness and variety, and every drawing-room 
is converted into sn arena of political disputation. People 
even go to talk about it from habit long after the interest 
it excited has ceased. 

June 27th. — The mob was very abusive to the member who 
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carried np the resolation to the Queen, and called Wilber- 
foTce ' Dr. Cantwell.' The Qaeen demanded to be heard by 
coiinsel at the bar of the Hoaae of Lords. Contraiy to order 
and contrary to expectation, the comiBel were admitted, when 
Brongham made a very powerful speech. Denman began ex- 
ceedingly well ; Lord Holland said his first three or four sen- 
teuoes were the best thing he ever heard ; li tie omnto, he 
wotild bare made the finest speech possible ; bat on the whole 
he was inferior to Brongham. If the Honse had refiised to 
hear her counsel, it is said that she would hare gone down 
to-day to the Hoose of Lords and have demanded to be 
heard in person. As usual Brougham's speech ie said by 
many of his poUtical adversaries to have been weak in 
argnment. Many, however, do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge that it was a very powerful appeal for his client. 

June 2Sth. — ^The debate last night in the House of Lords 
was excellent. Lord Grey made a powerful speech, very mnch 
against the Queen, a speech for office. The manager an- 
nounced at Dmry Lane that the Queen woold go to the play 
to-night. Brougham knew nothing of this ; she never told 
him. Mrs. Brougham told me so last night, and that he 
was quite worn out with the business.* 

July 6th. — Since the report of the Secret Committee 
public opinion is entirely changed as to the result of the 
proceedings gainst the Queen. Everybody thinks the 
charges will be proved and that the King will be divorced. 
It is impossible to discover what effect the report may have 
in the country ; it is certain hitherto that all ranks of men 
have been decidedly favourable to the Queen, and disbelieve 
the charges against her. The military in London have shown 
alarming symptoms of dissatisfaction, so much so that it 
seems doubtful how tax the Guards can be coimted upon in 
case of any disturbance arising out of this subject. Luttrell 
says that ' the extinguisher is taking fire.' 

' [The report of the Secret Committee of the Lords waa made on the 4th 
of JuW. It declared thnt the evideace agtuust the Queen waa anch aa to 
demand a eolemn eoquirj. The trial, or rather inveadf^ntion, began on 
the ITth of August, The defence waa opened on the 3id of Octobet, and 
the Bill waa abandoned on the 6tli of Noiember.] 
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Jvly &th. — I waa in tlie Hoase of Lords the night before 
la«t to hear Brongbam and Demnan apeak at the bar. 
Broagham's speech was ancommonly clever, reiy insolent, 
and parts of it very eloquent. A very amasing episode was 
famished' by the Bishop of Exeter, who moved that the 
connsel should withdraw, and then asked the House whether 
they were not out of order. Lord Holland cut him up in 
the most beautifal style, and excited nniveisal laughter. 
Nobody came to the assistance of the Bishop, and the 
counsel were called in again and resumed. Brougham's 
speech is reported in the ' Morning Chronicle ' of yesterday 
word for word. 

July \Hh. — I have been at Newmarket, where I had the 
first fortunate turn this year. The conversation about the 
Queen b^ns to subside ; everybody seems to agree that it is 
a great injustice not to allow her lists of the witnesses ; the 
excuse l^t it is not usual is bad, for the proceedings are 
anomalous altogether, and it ia absurd to attempt to adhere 
to precedent ; here there are no precedents and no analc^es 
to guide to a decision. London is drawing to a close, but in 
August it will be very full, as all the Peers must be here. 
They say the trial will last six months. 

LuttreU's poem ' has succeeded. The approbation it 
receives is general but qualified ; in &>ct, it was difficult to 
make such a sketch of life and manners sufficiently piquant 
without the infusion of a little satire, and his fear of giving 
offence has induced him to be so good-natured that he is 
occasionally rather insipid. * II y a des tracasseries de 
Boci^t^.' 1 cannot record them, though perhaps years henee, 
when I may look over what I now write, I might be 
amused with stories of long-forgotten jealousies and various 
interests extinguished by the lapse of time, or perhaps silenced 
in the grave ; still it would be melancholy to retrace the days 
of my youth and to bring before my imagination the blooming 
&ceB and the gaiety and brilliancy of those who once shone 
the meteors of society, but who would then be so changed in 

> [Mr. Lnttrell'a ' Adnoe to JuUft,' pnbUahed in ISSa] 
TOL. I. I> 
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fonn and mind, and with myself rapidly descending to onr 
last home. 

Bead ' Lea LiuBons dangereoses.* Mnch haa been said 
abont the dangerons tendency of certain boobs, and probaUy 
this would be considered as one pregnant with miBchief. I 
consider this a mere jargon, and alUioagh I would never re- 
commend this book (becanse it is so grossly indecent) I shonld 
never apprehend the smallest danger to the most inex- 
perienced mind or the warmest passions from its immoral 
tendency. The principle npon which books of this descrip- 
tion are considered pemicioos is the notion that they repre- 
sent vice in such glowing and attractive colours as to make 
us lose sight of its deformity and fill our imagination with 
the idea of its pleasures. No one who has any feeling or 
a spark of generosity or humanity in his breast can read 
this book without being moved with compassion for Madame 
de Tourval and with horror and disgust towards Yalmont 
and Madame de IferteuiL It raised in my mind a detesta- 
tion of such cold-blooded, inhuman profligacy, and I felt that 
I would rather every pleasure that can flow from the inter- 
course of women were debarred me than run such a course. 
The moral effect upon my mind was stronger than any which 
ever resulted from the most didactic work, and if anyone 
wants to excite remorse in the most vicious mind I would 
recommend him to make use of ' Les Liaisons dangereuses * 
for the purpose. 

The Dnchess of York died on Snnday morning of water 
on her chest. She was insensible the last two days. She is 
deeply r^retted by her husband, her friends, and her servants. 
Frobably no person in such a sitaation was ever more really 
lUced. ^e has left 12,0001. to her servants and some children 
whom she had caused to be educated. She bad arranged all 
her a&irs with the greatest exactitude, and left nothing 
undone. 

The Queen's letter was brought to the King whilst he 
was at dinner (at the Cotta^). 'Ha said, ' Tell the Queen's 
messenger that the King can receive no communication 
from her except through the hands of his Ministers.' Ester- 
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hazy waa present, and said he did this with extraordinarj 
dignity. 

Newmarket, October 2nd. — I left town in the middle of 
Angast with Qeorge Fox. We went down with extraordinary 
rapidity. I never was happier than to escape from London 
and to find myaelf in Yorkshire. It was a new world, and 
the change was most refreshing. The refinement of London 
was not l^ere, bnt there was a good hnmoor, gaiety, and 
hospitality which amused and delighted me. 

London, October 8ft. — I came to town with Rbyne on 
Friday, having won a little at Newmarket. He told me a 
good story by the way. A certain bishop in the House of 
Lords rose to speak, and anuonnced that he shotdd divide 
what he had to say into twelve parts, when the Dnke of 
Wharton intermpted him, and be^ed he might be indulged 
for a few minutes, as he had a story to tell which he conid 
only introduce at that moment. A drunken fbUow was 
passing by St. Paul's at night, and heard the clock slowly 
chiming twelve. He counted l^e strokes, and when it had 
finished looked towards the clock and said, 'Damn you ! why 
couldn't you give us all that at once? ' There was an end of 
the bishop's story. 

The town is still in an uproar' about the trial, and nobody 
has any doubt that it will finish by the Bill being thrown out 
and the Ministers turned out. Brougham's speech was the 
most magnificent display of argument and oratory that has 
been heard for yeara, and they say that the impression it 
made upon the Hoase was immense ; even his most violent 
(^poneats (inclnding Lord Lonsdale) were struck with admi- 
ration and astonishment. 

October 15th. — Since I came to town I have been to the 
trial every day. I have occupied a place close to Brougham, 
which, besides the advantage it affords of enabling me to hear 
extremely well everything that passes, gives me the pleasure 
of talking to him and the other counsel, and puts me behind 
the scenes so far that I cannot help hearing all their oonver> 
sation, their remarks, and learning what witnesses they are 
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^jng to examine, and many other things which are inte- 
resting and amnsing. Since I hare been in the world I 
never remember any qaestion which so ezclaslTely occapied 
everybody's attention, and so completely absorbed men's 
thoughts and engrossed conversation. In the same degree 
is the violence displayed. It is taken np as a party question 
entirely, and the conseqaeoce is that everybody is gone 
mad about it. Very few people admit of any medium between 
pronotmcing the Queen quite innocent and judging her 
guilty and passing the BUI. UntU the evidence of Lieut. 
Hownana it was generally thought that proo& of her guilt 
were wanting, but since his admission that Bergami slept 
under the tent with her all unprejudiced men seem to think 
the adultery sufficiently proved. The strenuous opposets of 
the Bill, however, by no means allow this, and make a mighty 
difference between sleeping dressed under a tent and being 
shut np at night in a room together, which the supporters of 
the Bill contend would have been quite or nearly the same 
thing. The Duke of Portland, who is perfectly impartial, 
and who has always been violently against the Bill, was so 
satisfied by Hownam's evidence that he told me that after 
that admission by him he thought all further proceedings 
useless, and that it was ridiculous to listen to any More 
evidence, as the &.ct was proved ; that he should attend no 
longer to any evidence upon the subject. This view of the 
case will not, however, induce him to vote for the Bill, 
because he thinks that upon grounds of expediency it ought 
not to pass. The Ministers were elated in an extraordinary 
manner by this evidence of Hownam's. The Duke of 
Wellington told Madame de Lieven that he was very tired ; 
*mais lea grands succ^ fatigueut autaut qae les grands 
revers.' They look upon the progress of this trial in the 
light of a campaign, and upon each day's proceedings as a 
sort of battle, and by the impression made by the evidence 
they consider that they have gained a victory or sustained a 
defeat. Their anxiety that this Bill should pass is quite 
inconceivable, for it cannot be their interest that it should 
be carried j and as for the King, they have no feeling what- 
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ever for him. The Dake of ForUaod told me that he con- 
versed with the Duke of Wellington upon the subject, and 
nrged a« one of the reasons why this Bill should not pass the 
House of Lords the disgrace that it would entail upon the 
King by the recrimination that would ensue in the House of 
Commons. His answer was * that the King was degraded as 
low as he could he already.' The vehemence with which 
they pursue this oli^ect prodooes a corresponding violence in 
their language and Bentimenta. Zjody Harrowby, who is 
usually very indifferent upon political subjects, has taken this 
up with unusual eagerness. In an argument which I had 
with her the day before yesterday, she said that if the House 
of Lords was to suffer itself to be influenced by the opinions 
and wishes of the people, it would he the most mean and 
pusillanimous conduct, and that after all what did it signify 
what the people thought or what they expressed if the army 
was to be depended upon P I answered that I never had ex- 
pected that the day would come when I should be told that 
we were to disregard the fedings and wishes of the people of 
this country, and to look to our army for support. In pro- 
portion as the Ministers were elated by what came out in 
Hownam's cross-examination so were they depressed by the 
unlucky affair of Rastelli,' which hha given such an impor- 
tant advantage to their adversaries. Mr. Powell's explanation 
was extremely nnsatisiactory, and in his examination yester- 
day they eUcited from him what is tantamount to a con- 
tradiction of what he had said the day before. It is not 
possible to doubt what is the real state of the case. Rastelli 
is an active, useful agent, and they had occasion for his 
services ; consequently they sent him off, and trusted that he 
would be back here before he could possibly he called for, if 
ever he should be called for again. It was a rash speculation, 

• pUfltelli wflB a witnow for the BUI — not & very importaut one. After 
hU examiDBtion vm over be was allowed to leave tjie country. Bron^bam 
found thia out, end initantl; demaoded that he abould be recalled for 
further cTDas-eiaminatioa, well knowing this conld not at the ntomeot be 
done. This answered hjs purpose, and be then tumad with incredible 
Tehemeaoe on the other side, and accused them of spiriting ftway th« 
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which &iled. The last two days have been mote amaaing 
and interwtin^ than the preceding ones. The debates in 
the Honse, a good deal of violenoe, and some peraonalities 
have given spirit to the proceedings, which were getting very 
doll. Lord Holland made a violent Bpeech, and Lord Car- 
narvon a clever one, which was violent enoogh too, on 
ItasteUi's effaii. Lord Holland made one or two little 
speeches which were very comical. Lord Landerdale mode 
a violent speech the other day, and paid himself in it a great 
many compliments. It moat be acknowledged that the zeal 
of many of the Peers is very embarraasiDg, displayed as it is 
not in the ela(ddation of the truth, but in fdrtherance of that 
cause of which they desire the success. There is no one more 
violent than Lwd Lauderdale,' and neither the Attorney- 
General nor the Solicitor-General can act with greater zeal 
than he does in support of the Bill. Lord Liverpool is 
a model of &imess, impartiality, and candoar. The Chan- 
cellor is equally impartial, and as he decides personally 
all disputes on legal points which sj^e referred to the 
House, his &imesB has been conspicuous in having gene- 
rally decided in favour of the Queen's counsel. Yesterday 
morning some discussion arose abont a question which 
Brougham put to Powell. He asked him who was bis 
principal, as he was an a^nt. The question was objected 
to, and he b^an to defend it in an uncommonly clever 
speech, but was stopped before he had spoken long. He 
introduced a very ingenious quotation which was sug- 
gested to him by Spencer Perceval, who was standing near 
him. Talking of the airy, unsubstantial being who was the 

' [In the couTBe of the trial, in order to nhaw tbnt tbe Qne«ii hnd aaso- 
cikt«d in Italj with Udiea of good ch&racteT, it wtia stated thnt a Counteas 

T frequented her society nt Florence. On ctoss-ex&minatiDn it cnme out 

thftt the ConntesB flpoke a provincial dialect, anjtliing but the purest Tuscan, 
whence it wag implied that she waa a vulgar person, and Lord lAuderdale 
Mpedall; pointed out this inferance, speslnng himself in very broad Scotch. 

Upon which Lord , a member of the Ojipontion, eud to the wit- 

nen, 'Have the goodneei tA state whether Countess T apoke Italian 

with ai broad an accent as the noble Earl who ha* just aat down speaks 
with in his native tongue,' The late ^ Henry Holland was present wben 
this occiuied, and used to lelate the anecdote.] 
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princip^ and one of the partieB in this canae, he said he 
Triflhed to meet 

This shape — 
If shape it could be called — that shape had none, 
Distingoisbable ia member, joint, or hmb ; 
Or snbstanoe mig^ht be called that shadow seemed. 
For each seemed either . . . 

What seemed its head 
The likeness of a kingly orown had on, 

ParadUe Lott, ii. 666. 

Whenied, Decemher lOift. — I left Wobarn on Thursday 
night last, and got here on Friday morning. The Lierens, 
Worcestere, Dake of Wellington, Neumann, and Montaga 
were here. The Dake went away yesterday. We acted 
charades, which were very well done. Yesterday we went 
to shoot at Sir Philip Brookes'. As we went in the 
carriage, the Date talked a great de^ aboot the battle of 
Waterloo and different things relating to that campaign. 
He said that he had 50,000 men at Waterloo. He began 
the campaign with 85,000 men, lost 5,000 on the 16th, and 
had a corps of 20,000 at Hal under Prince Frederick. He 
said that it was remarkable that nobody who had ever spoken 
of these operations had ever made mention of that corps,' 
and Bonaparte was certainly ignorant of it. In tiiis corps 
were the best of the Dutch troops ; it had been phued there 
because the Duke expected the attack to be made on that 
side. He said that the French army was the best army 
that was ever seen, and that in the previous operations 
Bonaparte's march upon Belgium was the finest thing that 
erer waa done — so rapid and so well combined. His object 
was to beat the atmiea in detail, and this object suc- 
ceeded in BO far as that he attacked them eeparately ; bnt 
&om the extraordinary celerity with which the allied armies 

' [The Duke of WellingtoQ has freqnentlj beea critidMd for leatmo; so 
important a body of troope at Hal, so far upon his ri^ht that tfaej were of 
no nse in the battle. He alwajs defended this disposition, and maintaioed 
that the f^eater probabilitj was that Napoleon would attack his eztreme 
light and advance by Hal. On thiB occMioa (in 1820) he himaelf draw 
•ttentioD to it, a« is explained in Uie texL] 
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vere got together be was not able to realise the advan- 
tages be bad promiBed bimBelf. The Duke says that the; 
certainly were not prepared for this attack,' as the French 
bad prerionsly broken np the roads b; which their anaj 
advanced; but aa it was in Bummer this did not render them 
impassable. He says that Bonaparte beat the Prussians in a 
moat extraordinciry way, as the battle * was gained in less than 
four hours; but that it would probably have been more 
complete if he had broaght a greater number of troops into 
action, and not detached so lai^ a body against the British 
corps. There were 40,000 men opposed to the Duke on the 
16th, but he says that the attack was not so powerful as it 
onght to have been with soch a force. The French had 
made a long march the day before the battle, and had 
driven in the Pmasian posts in the evening. I asked him if 
he thought Bonaparte had committed any fault. He said 
he thought he had committed a fault in attacking him in 
the position of Waterloo ; that his object ought to have 
been to remove him as far as possible from the Prussian 
army, and that he ought consequently to have moved apon 
Hal, and to have attempted to penetrate by the same road 
by which the Duke had himself advanced. He had always 
calculated upon Bonaparte's doing this, and for this purpose 
he had posted 20,000 men under Prince Frederick at Hal. 
He said thattbepoaition at Waterloo was uncommonly strong, 
but that the strength of it consisted alone in the two 
fkrms of Hougomnont and La Haye Sainte, both of which 
were admirably situated and adapted for defence. In 
Hougoumont there were never more than from 300 to 500 
men, who were reinforced as it was necessary ; and although 
the French repeatedly attacked tttis point, and sometimes with 
not less than 20,000 men, they never could even approach it. 
Had they obtained possession of it, they could not have 
maintained it, as it was open on one side to the whole fire 
of the English lines, whilst it was sheltered on the side 

' [Tliia pMMge i« obaciue, as the pronnun the^/ etta hudlj refei to the 
ftUied annies : but it stands to in the US.] 
' [Tha battle of Ugny, 16th of June, 1816.] 
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towards the French. The Dake said the farm of La Haye 
Sawte was etill better than that of Hougonmont, and that 
it never would hare been taken if the officer who woa 
commanding there had not neglected to make an aper- 
tnre throngh which ammnnition conld be convejed to his 
garrison. 

When we arriTed at Sir Philip Brookes' it rained, ard we 
were obliged to sit in the honse, when the Duke talked a 
great deal aboat Paris and different things. He told qb that 
Bliicher was determined to destroy the Bridge of Jena, The 
Dake spoke to Miiffling, the Grovemor of Paris, and desired 
him to persuade Bliicher to abandon this design. However, 
Blacker was qnite determined. He said the French had 
destroyed the pillar at liosbach and other things, and that 
they merited this retaliation. He also said that the English 
had burnt Washington, and he did not see why he was not 
to destroy this bridge. Miiffling, however, concerted with the 
Duke that English sentinels should be placed on the bridge, 
and if any Prossian soldiers shoald approach to injnre it, 
these sentinels were not to retire. This they conceived 
would gain time, as they thought that previous to making 
any attempt on the bridge Bliicher would apply to the Duke 
to vrithdraw the English sentinels. This was of no avail. 
The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and attempted to 
blow up the bridge, sentinels and all. Their design, how- 
ever, was frustrated, and the bridge received no injury. At 
length Miiffling came to the Duke, and said that he was come 
to propose to him a compromise, which was that the bridge 
should be spared and the column in the Place Tenddme 
should be destroyed instead. ' I saw,' said the Duke, ' that I 
had got out of the &ying-pan into the fire. Fortunately at 
thia moment the King of Prussia arrived, and he ordered 
that no injury should be done to either.' On another occa- 
sion Bliicher announced hla intention of levying a contri- 
bation of 100 millions on the city of Paris. To this the 
Dnke objected, and said that the raising such enormous 
cootributions could only be done by common consent, and 
must be a matter of general arrangement. Bliicher said. 
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' Oh t I do not mean to be the onl^ partj who is to lev; 
anything ; joQ may levy as mnch for yonrselTes, and, depend 
upon it, if you do it will all be paid; there will be no 
difBcoIty whatever.' The Dnte Bays that the two inrasionB 
coat the French 100 millionB sterling. The Allies had 
1,200,000 men clothed at their expense ; the allowance for 
this was 60 francs a man. The army of occupation was 
entirely maintained ; there were the contributions, the 
claims amoontiiig to ten millions sterling. Besides this 
there were towns and Tillages destroyed and connlay laid 
waste. 
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1821. 

Ltmdon, FAraary 7f&. — The King went to the play last 
night (Drory I>ane) for the first time, the Dukes of York 
aod Clarence and a great Boite with him. He was received 
with immense acclamations, the whole pit standing np, 
hurrahing and waving their hats. The boxes were very 
empty at first, for the mob occupied the ayennes to the 
theatre, and those who had engaged boxes could not get to 
them. The <axiwd on the ontside was very great. Lord 
Hertford dropped one of the candles ae he was lighting the 
King in, and made a great confusion in the box. The King 
sat in Lady BessborongVs box, which was fitted np for him. 
He goes to Covent Garden to-night. A few people called 

* The Qneen,' bnt very few. A man in the gallery called out, 

* Where's yonr wife, Gleorgy ? ' 
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Fdruary 11th. — I came to town &om Enston the end of 
last month. The debates were expected to be very stormy 
and the minorities rery large, not that anybody expected 
Miniatere to go oat. It has all ended as snch anticipationB 
usnally do, in everything going ofiF very quietly and the 
Government obtaining large maJoritieB. Their Parliamen- 
tary successes and the King's reception have greatly elated 
them, and they think (and with reason probably) that they 
are likely to enjoy their places for the term of their natural 
lives, not that they care about the King's popularity except 
in as much as it may add strength to their AdminiBtration. 
They do not conceal their contempt or dislike of him, and it 
is one of the phenomena of the present times that the King 
ahoold have Ministers whom he abuses and hates, and who 
entertain corresponding sentiments of aversion to him ; yet 
they defend all his errors and follies, and he affords them 
'constant countenance and protection. However, the King 
was delighted by his reception at the theatres, and told 
Lady Bessborough, as he came downstairs, he never was 
- more gratified. 

Fdmtary 23rd. — Yesterday the Duke of York proposed 
to me to take the management of his h(H«es, which I 
accepted. Nothing could be more kind than the manner in 
which he proposed it.' 

March 6th. — I have experienced a great proof of the 
vanity of human wishes. In the coarse of three weeks I 
have attained the three things which I have most desired 
in the world ibr years past, and upon the whole I do 
not feel that my happiness is at all increased ; perhaps if 
it were not for one cause it might be, but until that ceases 
to exist it is in vain that I acquire every other advantage 
or possess the means of amnsement.* 

March iZnd. — I was s^vorn in the day before yesterday, 

' [Mr. OrevillA cnntinued to mumge the racing eatRbliahment of the 
Duke of York from tbia time till the death of bU Bojal Highness.] 

* [One of thesa things was Mr. Oreville's appointment as Clerk of the 
Council J the aecond was his connection with the Duke of York in bis 
radng eetabUsbment ; I tun ignorant of the third.] 
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and kissed lumds at a Council at Carlton House yesterday 
moraing as Clerk of the Council. 

March 2bth. — Ijord Fife has been dismiesed from his 
place of Lord of the Bedchamber for rotiug against the 
Malt Tax, and Lord Lovaine has been appointed instead. 

April 19th. — The night before last Hobhonse made his 
forions attack npon Canning. I«st night everybody ex- 
pected that Canning would speak, and was extremely 
anxious to hear what notice he would take of Hobhonse. 
The army estimates came on first in the evening, and almost 
all the members went away, intending to return to the 
Beform debate, but when Reform came on there were only 
100 members in the House. 'Le combat finit &ute de 
combattans,' and when everybody came crowding down at 
nine o'clock the House had been up half an hour, having 
divided 53 to 41.' 

May 2»Mi. — When the Cononry of Windsor became 
vacant Lady Conyngham asked the E!ing to give it to Mr. 
Sumner,* who had been Mount Charles's tutor. The Eing 
^;reed : the man was sent for, and kissed hands at Brighton. 
A. letter was written to Lord Liverpool to announce the 

> [On the 17tli of April Ur. Luubton (afterwards Earl of Darham) 
moved for a ComDiittee of the whole House to conaidei the state of the re- 
preaeotatiaii of the people la Parliament It waa owing to the miMpprehea- 
noa described in the text that the diTuion was so smalL] 

* [Afterwards Kshop of Winchester. This was the beponing of the 
fortune of that amiable prelate, of whom it must be said that if be owed his 
sarly advaacement to • questionahle influence, no tana has filled the epis- 
eopal office with more unaffected piety, dignity, and goodness. The dif- 
ference between Qeorge IV. and Lord Liverpool on this occawon was a very 
serious one. The Buke of Wellington referred to it in a confidential Iett«r 
to Lord Liverpool, written on the 26Ui of October, 1821, in the following 
t«sms: — 'Aal told you at Windsor, the Eing has never forgiven your oppo- 
Ktion to his wishes in the case of Hi. Sumner. This feeling has influenced 
every actiou of his life in relation to his Oovemment from that moment ; and 
I believe to more than one of ua he avowed that his objection to Mr. Can- 
ning was that his accMrion to the Oovemment was peculiarly desirable to 
jou. Nothing can be more unjust or more oofair than this feeling ; itnd as 
there is not one of your coUesgues who did not highly approve of what you 
did respecting Hr. Sumner, so there is not one of them who would not 
nffer with you all the consequences of that act.' ' (' Correspondence of the 
Dvke of WelUngtOD,' Second Series, vol. i. p. ISC) publitibed in 1867.)] 
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appomtment. In the meantime Ijord Liverpool ha4 sent a 
list of persona, one of whom he should recommend to suc- 
ceed to the vacancy, and the letters crossed. As soon aa 
Lord Liverpool received the letter from Brighton he got 
into his carriage and went down to the King, to state that 
unless he was allowed to have the distribution of this 
patronage withoot any interference, he conld not carry on 
the Government, and would resign bis office if Snnmer was 
appointed. The man was only a curate, and had never held 
a living at all. The King ' chanta palinodie,' and a sort of 
compromise was made, by which Lady Gonyngham's friend 
was withdrawn, and the King begged it might be given to 
Dr. Clarke, to which appointment Ijord Liverpool consented, 
although he did not approve of him ; he did not, however, 
wish to appear too difficult. 

Ijady Conyngham lives in one of the houses in Uarlborongh 
Bow. All the members of her family are continually there, 
and are supplied with horses, carriages, &e^ from the King's 
stables. She rides out with her daughter, but never with 
the Ejng, who always rides with one of his gentlemen. 
They never appear in public together. She dines there 
every day. Before the King comes into the room she and 
Lady Elizabeth join him in another room, and he always 
walks in with one on each arm. She comports herst^lf en- 
tirely as mistress of the house, but never suffers her daughter 
to leave her. She has received magnificent presents, and 
Lady Elizabeth the same; particularly the mother has 
strings of pearls of enormous value. Madame de Lieven 
said she had seen the pearls of the Grand Duchesses and the 
Prossian Princesses, but had never seen any nearly so fine 
aa Lady Conyngham'a. The other night Lady Bath was 
coming to the Pavilion. After dinner Lady Conyngbam 
called to Sir William Keppel and said, 'Sir William, do 
desire them to hght up the saloon ' (this saloon is lit by 
hundreds of candles). When the King came in she said to 
him, ' Sir, I told them to light up the saloon, as Lady Bath 
is coming this evening.' The King seized her arm and 
said with the greatest tenderness, * Thank you^ thank yon, 
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mj dear ; yon always do what is right ; you cannot please 
me 80 mnch as hy doing ererything yon please, ererytbing 
to show that yon are mistress here.' 

May \2th. — I have suffered the severest pain I ever had 
in my life by the death of Lady Worcester.* I ioved her 
like a sister, and I hare lost one of the few persons in the 
world who cared for me, and whose affection and friendship 
serve to nuike life ralnable to me. She has been cut off in 
the prime of her life and in the bloom of her beauty, and so 
suddenly too. Seven days ^o she was at a ball at Court, 
and she is now no more. She died like a heroine, faR of 
cheerfnlness and ooorage to the last. She has been snatched 
from life at a time when she was becoming every day mure 
fit to live, for her mind, her temper, and her understanding 
were gmdnally and rapidly improving ; she had faults, but 
her miod was not vicious, and her defects may be ascribed 
to her education and to the actual state of the society in 
which she lived. Her virtues were inherent in her character; 
every day developed them more and more, and they were 
such as to make the happiness of all who lived with her and 
to captivate the affection of all who really knew her. I have 
never lost anyone I loved before, and though I know the 
grief I now feel will Boon snbside (for bo the laws of nature 
have ordained), long, long will it be before I forget her, or 
before my mind loses the lively impression of her virtues 
and of our mutual friendship. 

This is one of those melancholy events in life to which 
the mind cannot for a long time reconcile or accnstom itself. 
I saw her so short a time ago ' glittering like the morning 
star, foil of life and splendour and joy ; ' the accents of her 
voice still so vibrate in my ear that I cannot believe I shall 
never see her t^ain. What a subject for contemplation and 
for moralising ! What reflections crowd into the mind t 

Dr. Hume told me once he had witnessed many death- 

' [OeoTguLDB Frederica, MudiioDesB of Worraatar, dftughter of the Hon. 
ChtriM Htnoj, tDBiriad to Henrj, ftfterwuda wreath Duke of Beaufort, in 
1314, died Uth of Maj, 1821. Thii Ivneoted Iftdj left two daughten, ofter- 
wHd> Lady Angasto Nemnanii and Lady Qeorgiaiia CodiiiigtoD.] 
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beds, bat he had never seen anjthmg like the fortitude and 
resignation displayed bj her. She died in his arms, and 
without pain. As life ebbed away her countenance changed, 
and when at lengtii she ceased to breathe, a beautifdl and 
tranquil smile settled upon her face. 

Call round her tomb each object of derare, 
Each purer tnme infbrmed hj purer fire ; 
Let her be all that cheers or softens life. 
The tender sister, daughter, Mend, and wife ; 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore. 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more. 

Jvne ^4th. — The King dined at Deronshire House last 
Thursday se'nnight. Lady Conyngluun hod on her head a 
sapphire which belonged to the Stuaxts, and was given by 
Cardinal York to the King. He gave it to the Princess 
Charlotte, and when she died he desired to have it back, 
Leopold being informed it was a crown jewel. This crown 
jewel sparkled in the headdress of the Marchioness at the 
ball. I ascertained the Duke of York's sentiments upon this 
sulitject Ihe other day. He was not particularly anxious to 
discuss it, but he said enough to show that he has no good 
opinion of her. The other day, as we were going to the 
races from Oatlands, he gave me the history of the Dnke 
of Wellington's life. His prejudice against him is ex- 
cessively strong, and I think if ever he becomes King the 
other will not be Commander-La-Chief. He does not deny 
his military talents, but he thinks that he is &lse and 
ungrateful, that he never gave sufficient credit to his officers, 
and that he was unwilling to put forward men of talent who 
might be in a situation to claim some share of credit, the 
whole of which he was desirous of engrossing himself. 
He says that at Waterloo he got into a scrape and avowed 
himself to be surprised, and he attributes in great measure 
the success of that day to Lord Anglesea, who, he says, 
was hardly mentioned, and that in the coldest terms, in 
the Duke's despatch.' 

I [The unjnat and uaravounble optmon ezjoeMed of the Bnke of Wei- 
lingbui bj the Dnke of YoA dated from the appointment of Sir Aitimr 
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Decewher IBth, — I have not written anything for months. 
' Qaante cose mi aono accadate I ' My progress was as 
follows, not very interesting: — To Newmarket, Whersted, 
Eiddlesworth, Sprotborough, EustoD , Elveden, Welbeck, 
Carersham, Nun Appleton, Welbeck, Borghley, and London. 
Nothing worth mentioning occurred at any of these pLaces. 
Sprotborough was agreeable enough. The GrevilleB, Montagu, 
Wilmot, and the Wortieys were there. I came to town, 
went to Brighton yesterday se'nnight for a Council. I was 
lodged in the Pavilion and dined with the King. The 
gaudy splendour of the place amused me for a little and then 
bored me. The dinner was cold and the evening dull beyond 
all dulness. They say the King is anxious that form and 
ceremony should be banished, and if so it only proves how 
impossible it is that form and ceremony should not always 
inhabit a palace. The rooms are not furnished for society, 
and, in &£t, society cannot flourish without ease ; and who 
can feel at ease who is under the eternal constraint which 
etiquette and respect impose 9 The King was in good looks 
and good spirits, and afber dinner cut his jokes with all the 
coarse merriment -whicli is his characteristic. Lord Welles- 
ley did not seem to like it, but of course he bowed and 
smiled like the rest. I saw nothing very particular in the 
King's manner to Ijady Conyngham. He sat by her on the 
couch almost the whole evening, playing at patience, and 
he took her in to dinner ; but Madame de Lieven and Lady 
Cowper were there, and he seemed equally civil to all of 
them. I was curious to see the Pavilion and the life they 
lead there, and I now only hope I may never go there again, 
for the novelty is past and I should be exposed to the whole 
weight of the bore of it withont the stimulus of curiosity. 

December 19tk. — I dined vrith Lord Gwydir yesterday, 
and sat next to Prince Lieven. He told me that Bloomfield 

Wellesle; to a high cotnmftnd, and afterwards to the chief command of ths 
arm; in Portugal. The Bake of York had atoae moment entertttiued hopes 
of commanding that annj, but when he was made to underetjuid that this 
was impossible he eironeouslj attributed this diMppointment to the intrigues 
of those who were preferred before him. Tbia matter i« explained with 
further particulars $ub 24th of December, 1822,] 
VOL. I. E 
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is no longer in fikvoar, that he has been supplanted b; Lord 
Francia Conjngham,' who now performs almost all the ftinc- 
tiona which formerly appertained to Bloomfietd. He ia qnita 
aware of his decline, and Bubmlts himself to it in a manly 
way. He is no longer so necessary to the King as he waa, 
for a short time ago he could not bear that Bloomfield should 
be absent, and now his absence is onlelt. Francis goes to 
the King erery morning, oaaally breakfasts with him, and 
receiTes all his orders. He was invited to go to Panshanger 
for two days, and was very anxions to go, bat he cotdd not 
obtain leave from the King to absent himseUl Bloomfield 
does not put himself forward ; ' m4me il se retire,' he said, - 
and it is nnderstood that be has made up bis mind to resign 
his situation and leave the Court. The King is still per- 
fectly civil and good-hamoared to him, but has withdrawn 
his confidence from him, and Bloomfield is no longer his first 
servant. 

I asked Lieven whether Francis Conyngham, in per- 
forming the other duties which had been hitherto allotted to 
Bloomfield, also exercised the functions of Private Secretary, 
because this involved a much more serious qnestion. He 
said that he did not know ; all be knew was that whilst he 
was at Brighton Bloomfield was absent for five days, and 
that during that time the other had ostensibly occupied the 
place which Bloomfield used to hold about the King's person. 
The commencement of this revolution in the King's senti- 
ments is to be dated &om the journey to Hanover. Kow 
Bloomfield sits amongst the guests at dinner at the Pavilion ; 
the bononrs are done by the father on one side and the son 
on the other. 

1822. 
July 16th. — Since I wrote last I have been continually in 
town. I have won on the Derby, my sister is married,* aoid 

■ [Lord Fiancii Conjniglikm, second wd of the fint Muqoi* of Ctmyag- 
ham (who wu niaed to the Brituh p«enge in Jnuo 1821), aftanrarda 
Limfelf Hnqtiu of Conjiighuii.] 

■ [Miw Orarilte married Lotd Fnncia LerttoQ Gower, aftarwaida Earl 
of EUeamen, in 1822.] 
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I hare done nothing worth recording. How habit and 
practice change otur feelings, oar c^iniona ; and what an 
iii£nence the; have npon our thoughts and actions I Objects 
which I used to contemplate at an immeasorable distance, 
and to attain which I thought would be the sonunit of 
felicity, I have found worth very little in comparison to the 
value my imagination used to set upon them. . . . Londcm 
is nearly over, has been tolerably a^eeable ; bat I hare been 
very often bored to death by the necessity of paying some 
attention to keep ap an interest. 

July SOth. — Madame de Lieven is ill with the King, and 
is miserable in consequence. liady Cowper is her eot^idante, 
and the Dake of Wellington; but this latter pretends to 
know nothing of it, and asked me the other day what it was, 
I am enre in order to discover what people say. When the 
Dake was at Brighton in the winter, he uid the £ing had a 
dispute about the army. It began (it was at dinner) by the 
King's saying that the Russians or the Prussians (I foi^t 
which) were Hie best infantry in the world. The Duke said, 
' Except yonr M^esty's.' The King then said the English 
cavalry were the best, which the Duke denied ; then that 
an inferior number of French regiments would always beat a 
superior number of English, and, in short, that they were 
not half so efTective. The King was very angry; the dispute 
waxed warm, and ended by his Majesl; rising irom table 
and saying, * Well, it is not for me to dispute on such a 
snbject with your Grace.' The King does not like the 
Duke, nor does the Duke of York. This I know from 
bimsftlf. 

Augvst 13th. — I went to Cirencester on Friday and came 
back yesterday. At Hounslow I heard of the death of Lord 
Londondeixy.' When I got to town I met several people 
who had all assumed an air of melancholy, a vitage de 
cireonstance, which provoked me inexpressibly, because it 
was certain that they did not care ; indeed, if they felt at 

' [Lord Cattlenagh, &t better known by that ntune, sncceBded u wcond 
Uarqaia cf Londoudeirf on the llth of April, 1821--otilj sixteen monthi 
befoie his death,] 
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all, it was probably rather satis&otioti at an event bsppening 
than sorrow for ihe death of the peraon. It seema Lord 
Londonderry hod been onwell for some time, bat not serionsly, 
and a few days before this catastrophe he became mQch 
worse, and was very mneh dejected. He told Lord Gran- 
ville some time a^o that he was worn oat with fatigue, and 
he told Connt Hiinster the other day that he was very 
iU indeed. The Dnke of Wellington saw him on Friday, 
and was so stmok by the appearance of illness abont him 
that he sent Bankhead to him. He was cupped on Saturday 
in London, got better, and went t» Foof s Cray. On Sunday 
he was worse, and the state of dejection in which he appeared 
induced his attendants to take certain precautions, which 
unfortunately, however, proved Aiiitless. They removed his 
pistols and his razors, but he got hold of a penknife which was 
in the room next his, and on Sunday night or early on Monday 
morning he cut histhroat with iL There is not a Minister in 
town but Lord Liverpool, Yansittart, and the Chancellor. 
Lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, the Duke of Wellington in 
Holland, Lord Kdmouth in Yorkshire, Feel and Lord Mel- 
ville in Scotland with the King. No event ever gave rise 
to more speculation with the few people there are left to 
Bpecnlate, and the general opinion seems to be that Canning 
will not go to India,' but will be appointed in his room. It 
certainly opens a door to hia ambition as well as to that of 
Feel, who, unless Canning comes into office, must of neces- 
sity lead the House of Commons. Another speculation is 
that Lord Liverpool will take this opportunity of resigning, 
and that the King will form a Whig Ministry. I do not 
believe Lord Liverpool wishes to resign, and my opinion 
is that Canning will come into office. 

I had hardly any aoquaintance with Lord Londonderry, 
and therefore am not in the slightest degree affected by 
his death. As a Minister he is a great loss to bis party, 
and still greater to his friends and dependents, to whom he 
■was the best of patrons } to the country I think he is none. 

' [Mr. Cuiiung hnd juat accepted the office of GoTernor-Uenenl of 
lodio, and wu itbout to go out to tbat countTj.] 
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Nobody can deny that his taleats were great, and perhaps he 
owed his influence and authwity as much to his character as 
to his abilities. His appearance was dignified and imposing ; 
he was a&ble in bis manners and ^reeable in societ;. The 
great featore of his character was a cool and determined 
coora^, which gave an appearance of resolntion and confl- 
dence to all lua actions,, and inspired his friends with admi- 
ration and excessive devotion to him, and caused him to be 
respected by his most violent opponents. As a speaker he 
was prolix, monotonous^ and never eloquent, exc^t, perhaps, 
for a few minutes when provoked' into a paasion by some- 
thing which had fallen out in debate. But, notwithstanding 
these defects, and still more the ridicule which his extra- 
ordinary phraseoli^y had drawn upon him, he was always 
heard with attention. He never ^obe ill; his speeches 
were eontinnaUy replete with good sense and strong argu- 
ment, and though they seldom oEfered much to admire, they 
generally contained a great deal to be anawered. I believe 
he was considered one of the best managers of the House o£ 
Commons who ever sat in it, and he was eminently possessed 
of the good taste, good humour, and agreeable manners 
which are more requisite to make a good leader than 
eloquence, however brilliant. With these qoaltties, it may 
be asked why he was not a better Minister, and who can 
answer that question? or who can aver that he did not 
pursue the policy which he conscientiously believed to be 
most advantageous to his country P Nay, more, who can 
say bat &om surmise and upon speculation that it was not 
the best ? I believe that he was seduced by his vanity, that 
his head was turned by emperors. Mugs, and congresses, 
and that he was resolved that the coontry which he repre- 
sented should play as conspicuous a, part as any other in the 
political dramas which were acted on the Continent. The 
result of his policy is titis, that we are mixed up in the 
affairs of the Continent in a manner we have never been 
before, which entails npon us endless negotiations and enor- 
mous expenses. We have associated ourselves with the mem- 
bers of the H(dy Alliance, and countenanced the acts of 
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ambition and despotism in such a manner as to have drawn 
npon ua the detestation of the nations of tiie Continent ; and 
ottr conduct towards them at the close of the war has brought 
a stain npon our character for bad laith and desertion which 
no time wiU wipe away, and the recollection of which will 
never be e£Ehced &om tiieir minds. 

A'oguit 19th. — I went to Brighton on Satnrday to see the 
Bnke [of York] ; returned to-day. The Pavilion is finished. 
The King has had a subterranean passage made from the 
house to tiie stables, which is said to have cost 3,000/. or 
5,000/. ; I forget which. There is also a bath in his apart- 
ment, with pipes to conduct water from the sea; these pipes 
cost 6001. The Xing has not taken a sea bath for sixteen 
years. 

The Marqnis of Londonderry is to be buried to-morrow 
in Westminster Abbey. It is thought injudicious to have 
anything like an ostentatious funeral, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which he died, but it is the particular 
wish of his fridow. She seems to consider the respect 
which is paid to his remains as a sort of testimony to his 
character, and nothing will paciff her feelings or satisfy her 
affection but seeing him interred with all imaginable honours. 
It seems that he gave several indications of a perturbed 
mind a short time previous to his death. For some time 
past he had been dejected, and his mind was haunted with 
various apprehensions, particularly with a notion that he 
was in greai. personal danger. On the day (the tird of 
August) he gave a great dinner at Cray to his political 
friends, some of them finding the wine very good, vrisbed 
to compliment him upon it, and Arbuthnot called out, ' Lord 
Londonderry!' Heinstantiy jomped up with great vivacity, 
and stood as if in expectation of something serious that waa 
to follow. When he was told that it was aJbaat the wine 
they wished to speak to him, he sat down ; but his manner 
was so extraordinary that Huskisson remarked it to Wilmot 
as they came home. In the last interview which the Duke 
of Wellington had with him he said he never heard him 
converse npon affairs with more clearness and strength of 
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Bimd than that day. In the middle of the conrersation, 
however, he said, 'To prove to you what daoger I am in, my 
own aervants think bo, and that I ought to go o£f directly, 
that I have no time to lose, and they keep my horseB saddled 
that I may get away quiekly ; they think that I should not 
hare time to go away in a carriage.* Then ringing the bell 
violently, he said to the servant, * Tell me, sir, instantly who 
ordered my horses here ; who sent them up to town P ' The 
man answered that the horses were at Cray, and had never 
been in town. The Duke desired the man to go, and in 
consequence of this strange behaviour wrote the letter to 
Bankhead which has been since published. 

Angiut 20th. — Knighton went with the King to Scotland, 
and slept in one of his Majesty's own cabins, that next to 
him. He is supposed to have been appointed Privy Purse. 
Bloomfield hag got the mission to Stockholm. When Bloom- 
field was dismissed a disposition was shown to treat him in 
a very unceremonious manner ; but he would not stand this, 
and displayed a spirit which he was probably enabled to 
assume in consequence of what he knows. When they 
found he was not to be bullied they treated with him, and 
gave him every honour and emolument he could desire. 

Septembffr 22nd. — I saw Lady Bathurst on the 13th. 
Canning had not then sent his answer, and greatly surprised 
were the Ministers at the delay. Lord Liverpool's proposal 
to him was simple and unclogged with conditions — the 
Foreign Office and the lead in the House of Commons. The 
King's repugnance to his coming into office was extreme, 
and it required aU the effiarts of his Ministers to surmount 
it. The Duke of Wellington and Peel have all the credit of 
having persuaded the King to consent, but Lord Bathurst's 
ailments influenced him as much as those of any person, 
and he told Lady Conyngham that he was more satisfied by 
what Lord Bathurst had said to him on the subject than by 
any of the Ministers. Iknow that amongst the Canning party 
Lord Bathurst is supposed to have joined with the Chancellor 
in opposing his appointment. The danger in which the 
Doke of Wellington was sensibly afi'ected the King, because 
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at this moment the Duke is in high favoui* with him ; and 
when he heard he was bo ill he aent Knighton to him to 
comfort him with a promise that he would reconsider the 
proposal of receiving Canning, and the next dajr be signified 
his consent. I saw a note from JjoAy Conjngham to Ladj 
Bathurst, in which she gave an account of the uneasiness 
and agitation in which the King had been in consequence of 
the Duke's illness, sajin^ how mnch she had sufTered in 
conseqnence, and how great had been their relief when 
Knighton brought word that he was better. The ' dear 
King,' she said, was more composed. She added that she 
(IJadj- B.) would hear that evening what would give her 
pleasure, and this was that the King had agreed to take 
Canning, In a conversation also Ladj C. said that she 
did hope, now the King had yielded his own inclination 
to the wishes aJid advice of his Ministers, that they would 
behave to him better than they had done. Canning was 
sworn in on Monday. His friends say that he was very well 
received. The King told Madame de Lieven that having 
consented to receive him, he had behaved to him, ag he 
always did, in the most gentlemanlike manner he could, and 
that on delivering to him the seals, be said to him that he 
had been advised by his Ministers that his abilities and 
eloquence rendered him the only fit man to succeed to the 
vacancy which Lord Londonderry's death had made, and 
that, in appointing him to the situation, he had only to 
desire that he would follow the steps of his predecessor. 
This Madame de Lieven told to Lady Jersey, and she to nte. 
It seems that the King was so struck with Lord London- 
derry's manner (for he said to the King nearly what he said 
to tiie Duke of Wellington), and so persuaded that some 
fatal catastrophe would take place, that when Peel came to 
inform him of what had happened, he said to him before he 
spoke, ' I know yon are come to tell me that Londonderry is 
dead.' Peel had just left him, and upon receiving the 
despatches immediately returned ; and when Lady Conyng- 
ham was told by Lord Mount Charles that there was a report 
that he was dead, she said, ' Good God 1 then he has de- 
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stroyed himself.' She knew what had paased with the £!ing, 
and was the only person to whom he had told it. 

September 23r(j. — George Bentiock, who thinks there 
never existed each a man aa CanniDg, and who probably has 
heard irom him some circnmstances connected with hia 

resignation at the time of the Queen's trial, told that 

it waa in consequence of a dispute between the King and 
his Itlinisters concerning the payment of the expenses of the 
Milan Cktmmission. The Ministers wished the King to pay 
the expenses himself, and he wished them to be de&ayed by 
Gtovemment. Ijord Londonderry promised the King (with- 
out the concurreuce of the other Ministers] that the expenses 
should be paid by Grovemment, but with money ostensibly 
appropriated to other purposes. This Canning could not 
endnre, and resigned. Such is his story, which probably is 
partly true and partly false. 

November 5th. — I have been to Newmarket, Eoston, 
Riddlesworth, Rendlesham, Whersted, besides goiug to towu 
several times and to Brighton. Since I left London for the 
Donoaster races I have travelled near 1,200 miles. At 
Biddleaworth the Duke of York told me a great deal about the 
Queen and Brougham, but he was so unintelligible that part 
I conld not make out and part I do not remember. What 
I can recollect amounts to this, that the Emperor of Austria 
was the first person who informed the King of the Queen's con- 
duct in Italy, that after the enquiry waa set on foot a negotia- 
tion waa entered into with the Queen, the basis of which was 
that she should abdicate the title of Queen, and that to this 
she had consented. He said that Brougham had acted a 
double part, for that he had acquiesced in the propriety of 
her acceding to these terms, and had promised that he 
would go over to her and confirm her in her resolution to 
agree to them ; that he had not only not gone, but that 
whilst he was making these promises to Government he bad 
written to the Queen desiring her to come over. The Duke 
told me that a man (whose name he did not mention) came 
to him and said, * So the Queen comes over P ' He said, ' Ko, 
she does not.' The man said, ' I know she does, for 
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Brougbam lias writtea to her to come ; I saw the letter.' 
If Lord Livetpool and Lord Londonderry had thought 
proper to pubUsh what had been done on the part of 
Broi^ham, he would have been covered with infiimy ; bnt 
Qiey wonld not do it, and he thinks they were wrong. The 
rest I cannot remember.' 

Welhech, November 16tk — I have had a great deal of 
coDversation with Titchtield,* particnlarly about Canning, 
and he told me this carious &ct about his coming into 
office : — When the King had consented to receive him, he 
wrote a letter nearly in these words to Lord Liverpool : 
* The King thinks that the brightest jewel in the Crown is 
to extend his forgiveness £1 am not sure that this was the 
word*] to a subject who has offended him, and he there- 
fore informs Lord L. that he consents to Mr. Canning 
forming a part of the Cabinet.* This letter was communi- 
cated by Lord Liverpool to Canning, and npon reading it he 
was indignant, as were his wife and bis daughter. The 

' [This is «D erwnBOua and imperfect account of tliis important transic- 
tion, tiie paiticulan of which are related bj Lord BroughMn in his ' Memoirs,' 
cap. itL vol, ii. p. Bl>% and alill more fully by Mr, Yonge in hie ' Life of 
Lord Liverpool,' vol. iii. p. 52. Mi. Brougham had sent bis brother Jnmea 
to the Queen at Oeneva to dissuade her from setting out for England, but 
as he himself ohaerreB, ' I was quite canviaced that if she 'ODce set out ebe 
never would atop short.' He met her himself at St. Omer, being the bearer 
of a memorandum dated the Idth of April, 1830, which contained the terms 
proposed by the King's Oovemment. He went to St Omer in company 
widi Laid HutcbinsoD, bnt Mr. Brougham, and not Lord Hutchinson, was 
the bearer of t^ese propositions. Lord Hutchinson had no copy of the docu- 
ment. The eitraordinsry part of Mr. Brougham's conduct was that be never 
at all submitted or made known to the Queen the memorandum of the ISth 
of April ; and she knew nothing of it till she had reached London, when all 
negodation was broken off. This iact Lord Brougham does not explain in 
his ' Memoirs ; ' but Lord Hutchinson declared in his report to Lord Liver- 
pool that in truth Brougham 'did not appear to possess the smallest 
degree of power, weight, or authority over the mind of the Queen ' when at 
St Omer.] 

' [The Alarquie of TitchSeld, eldest son of the fourth Duke of Portland, 
Mr. OreviUe's first cousin, died in the tweoty-eightb year of his age.] 

* [The exact words in the King's letter to Lord Liverpool are 'extend 
his grace and favour to a subject who may have incurred his displeasure.' 
This letter, Lord Liverpool's letter traoemittiug it to Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Canning's answer to Lord Liverpool are now all published in Mr. 
Yonge's ' Life and Administration of Lord Liverpool,' vol. iii. p. 200.] 
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consequence was that he -vrrote a moat violent and indig* 
nant reply, addressed to the same person to whom the other 
letter had been addreaeed, and which Trae intended in like 
manner to be shown to the King aa the King's letter waa 
to him. Upon hearing what had passed, however, down 
came Lord Granville and Mr. Ellis in a great Lurry, B.nd 
used every argument to diaauade him from sending the 
letter, urging that he had entirely miannderstood the pur- 
port of the letter which had offended him; that it vas 
intended as an invitation to reconciliation, and contained 
nothing which could have been meant as offenaive ; that the 
country would be so disaatisfied (which ardently deaired and 
expected that he ahould come into office) if he rqected this 
overture that he would not be jnatified in refusing bia 
servicea to the public, who so anxiously wished for them. 
These ai^nmenta, vehemently urged and put in every 
pOBsible shape, prevailed, and the angry reply was put in 
the fire, and another written full of gratitude, duty, and 
acquiescence. 

London, November 2ith. — The morning I left Welbeck I 
had a long conversation with Titchfield upon various matters 
connected with politics and his family, particularly relating 
to Lord William's correspondence with Lord IJverpool about 
the Grovemment of India. He showed me this correspon- 
dence, in which, as I anticipated. Lord William had the 
worst of it. Lord Liv^-pool'a answer was unanswerable. 
He showed me also a very long letter which he had received 
from Lord William, together with the copies of the corre- 
spondence, which was written the evening before he went 
abroad. ]bi this letter (which I only read once, and which 
was so long that I cannot recollect it) he gave a detailed 
account of his sentiments upon the Indian matter, with the 
reasons for bia having acted as he did, also his feelings with 
t^ard to the manner in which Canning had behaved upon 
the occasion and a conversation which he had with Mrs. 
Canning.* This latter I think exceedingly curious, beoaoae 

' [Un. CBiuuug wu the yoimger ueter of HenriettA, wife of the fourth 
Doka of Portland, both of tbem being the dughtera ud ooheiraasea of 
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it serves to ahow what the object and the pretensions of 
Canning are in taking office, and exhibit that ambition the 
whole extent of which h^ dares not show. It seems that 
the Directors were anxioua that Lord William ahould be 
appointed Govern or-Greneral, and this he knew through 
friends of his in the Court. Government, however, having 
signified their dissent to his nominatioD, Lord Amherst was 
nominated by the Com't and accepted. Lord William's 
displeaeare with Canning arises from an idea that Canning 
was backward In supporting his interests in this matter, and 
that he kept aloof from Lord William, and acquiesced in 
his rejection without ever communicating with him on the 
subject. Had Canning stated to him the difficulties under 
which he laboured, from his anxietj to serve him on the 
one hand and his obligation of coinciding with hia col- 
leagues on the other, Lord William would not have hesi- 
tated to desire him to abandon his intereste rather than 
involve himself in anj embarrassment on his account. He 
wrote to Lord Liverpool to complain that the Court of 
Directors being inclined to nominate him, Lord L. had 
interposed his influence to prevent that nomination ; that 
he did not ask Lord L. to consent to his appointment, 
but he did oak him not to interpose his influence to prevent 
his nomination, because that nomination was essential to 
his character, as proving that the Court of Directors were 
satisfied of the injustice with which he had been treated in 
the affair of the Tellore mutiny. Lord Liverpool's ajiswer 
was short and civil, assuring him that he had neither 
directly nor indirectly exerted any influence at all, main- 
taining his right to give his opinion to the Directors in 
case it had been asked, and stating that Lord Amherst had 
been proposed by the Court and accepted by Government.^ 

Mnjor-QenenlJotia Scott of Bolcomie. LordWUliiun Beotiiick, the Duke's 
brother, was therefore & nenr connection, and Lord Qeorge Bentinck and 
Lord John Bentinck, the Duke's lonB, were bj their mother'a aide iin. 
CanDin^saepbewB. Lodj Charlotte OrerillafMr. Chulaa Ctreville's mother, 
was of course connected with Mrs. Caimiiijfia the same degree a» her brother, 
Lord WiUiam Bentinck.] 

' [Lord LiTerpool'B letter to the King oo thii appointment baa been pub- 
lished by iir. Yonge in his Life of that statesman, lla stated strongly to 
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Whilst this m&tter was still pending, and before Lord 
Amherst's appointment been made known, Lord William 
went to Gloucester Lodge. He saw Mrs, Canning, and 
being anxious to acquire information conceniing the Indian 
appointment, he told her that she had an opportunity of 
obliging him bj- telling him anything she knew concerning 
it. She answered yery quickly and in a Tery bod humour, 
' Oh, it is all settled ; Lord Amherst is appointed.' She 
then put into his hand a letter which Canning had received 
that morning from the Duke of Portland, declining his offer 
of the Private Secretaryship for John and George, alleging 
SA a reason the hostile pohtics of Lord William end Titoh- 
field. Mrs. Canning said that she had no idea that they 
would not h»ye supported Canning, that she was aware they 
differed on some matters of minor importance, but that she 
had imagined their general opinions to be similar ; that she 
had conceived Lord William's opposition to have been 
directed against Lord Londonderry, and that it would have 
ceased with his death ; that ' the present must be considered 
as a new Administration, and that Canning must be vir- 
tually Minister of the conntry.' Lord William replied that 
he conld not view it in that light, that he thought it likely 
the introduction of Canning into the Cabinet might effect a 
beneficial influence on the measures of Government, and 
more particnlarly that a system of foreign poUcj might be 
adopted more congenial to his sentiments upon that subject ; 
that it would give him the greatest pleasure to see such a 
change of measures as would enable him to give his support 
to a Government of which Canning was so conspicuous a 
member, hut that he could not think that to be a new Ad- 
ministration whidi was composed (with the sole exception of 

Oeorg« IV. hia opinion tliftt although Lord William BentJnck w«ssnpported 
b; a powerful party in the Court of Directora, he thought it would be 
' buQiiUatiDg to the GoTeniment and productiTe of the veiy woist effects ' 
to appoint to such a station a man who had taken so strong a part in Par- 
liatnentary Oppoaitdon. Qeorge IV. replied that he thought it 'highl; un- 
advisable that Ixird William Bentiuck should be the successor of the 
Marquis of Hastings.' ( Yonge's ' Life of Lord Liverpool,' to). iiL p. 204.) 
].ord Wiliiain Benlinck had previous!; been Govemoi of Madme at tiie time 
of the mutmy at Vellore,] 
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Camung) of precieely the Bame persons of which it oouBisted 
before he joined them. 

Geoi^,' after having refdaed the Private Secretaryship, 
was talked over by Canning and accepted it. He tried to 
gain over John, but he refused to share it. 

Canning wished that Manners Sutton should be appointed 
GrOvemoT-Grenera], in order that Wjnn might be made 
Speaker, and room made for Hnskieson in the Cabinet ; hut 
Wynn would not have given up his situation, and it is very 
much suspected that if he had, the strength of Government 
would have been insufficient to procure his election as 
Speaker, so unpopular is he in the House. 

Deeemher 24th. — The other day I went to Bnshy with the 
I>uke [of York], and as we passed over Wimbledon Common 
be showed me the spot where he fought his duel with the 
Duke of Iticbmond. He then told me the whole story and 
all the circumstances which led to it, most of which are in 
print. That which I had never heard before was that at a 
masquerade three masks insulted the Prince of Wales, when 
the Duke interfered, desired the one who was most promi- 
nent to address himself to him, and added that he suspected 
him to be an officer in his regiment (meaning Colonel Len- 
nox), and if he was he was a coward and a disgrace to his 
profession ; if he was not the person he took him for, he 
desired him to unmask, and he would beg his pardon. The 
three masks were supposed to be Colonel Lennox, the 
Duke of Gordon, and Lady Charlotte. This did not lead to 
any immediate consequences, but perhaps indirectly con- 
tributed to what followed. The Dnke never found out 
whether the masks were the people he suspected. 

The last time I was with him he told me a variety of 
particulars about the Duke of Wellington's conduct at the 
siege of Seringapatam, of Lord Harris's reluctance to entrust 
the command of a storming party to him, of his not arriving 
at the place of rendezvous the first night, of Lord Harris's 

' [Lord George Bendnck, third wu of the fourth Dnke of Portland ; 
bora 1802, died 1848 j aftennuda diatdagnished is the leader of the Pro- 
' It pirtj.] 
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anger and the difficnltj with which he was hrought to con- 
sent to his being employed the second night, when he dis- 
tiagaished himself so signally. Amongst Tarioas other 
matters, of which it was impossihle to bring away a perfect 
recollection, from hia confused manner of narrating, and 
partictdarlj his inaccuracj as to dates, he told me (with 
many recommendations to secresy) that which immediately 
explained to me the dislike which he certainly bears to the 
Duke and (which I did not know before) to Lord London- 
derry. He said that after the retreat of our army nnder Sir 
J. Moore from Spain (he was not qnite certain himself as to the 
exact period, though a reference to the history of that period 
will probably elncidate the matter) Lord L. sent for him, and 
communicated to him that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to send oat an expedition to Portugal, and to confer 
the command of it upon him. He replied that if called npon 
he should consider it his duty to serve, but he should never 
solicit any command. Nothing more passed at that time, 
but the newspapers by some means immediately got hold 
of this project and violently attacked the Government for 
thinking of sending him ont. He does not appear to have 
known what intermediate deliberation led to a change in the 
determination of the Ministers in regard to himself. ' He says 
that Lord Chatham, who was mach attached to him, and 
was then a Cabinet Minister, came to him one day, and told 
him be was betrayed, and that he was sacrificed to make 
way for Sir A. Wellesley ; that soon after this Lord L. sent 
for him, and said that he was extremely sorry that public 
opinion was so strongly against his appointment to the 
command of the army that it was impossible for Qorera- 
ment to confer it upon him. Soon aAer this the expedition 
was formed, and Sir A. Wellesley was appointed to the 
command. This was the Duke's own version of the trans- 
action. 
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Some particolaTB concerning the late Ein^s will were told 
me by the Bute of Tori as we were going to Oatlands to 
Bhoot on Wednesday, the 8th of January, 1823. The King 
was empowered by Act of Parliament to make a will about 
the year 1766. In 1770 he made a will, by which he left 
all he had to the Qneen for her life, Bnckingham Honse to 
the Dnke of Clarence, some property to the Duke of Kent, 
and to the Duke of York his second beat George and some 
other trifling remembrance. He considered the Duke of 
York provided for by the Bishopric of Osnaburgh. Of this 
will three copies were made ; one was deposited in the 
German ekancellene in England, one in Hanover, and the 
other it was believed the King kept himself. He afterwards 
resolved to cancel this will, and two of the copies of it were 
destroyed, the third still existing (I could not make oat by 
what meaQB^ — if he told me I have foi^tten — or which copy 
it was that survived). In 1810 the King made another will, 
but for various reasons he always put off signing it, once or 
twice because he wished to make alterations in it; at 
length he appointed a day to sign it, but when the Chan- 
cellor brought it one of the vntnesaes was absent, and the 
signature was again postponed. Other days were afterwards 
fixed for this purpose, but before the signature was afSzed 
the King was taken ill, and consequently the will never was 
signed. After the death of the King the only good will, 
therefore, vras his original will of 1770, which was produced 
and read in the presence of the King, the Chancellor, Yice~ 
Chancellor, Lord Liverpool, the Doke of York, Adair, the 
King's solicitor (Spyer his name), and one or two others 
whom he mentioned. Buckingham House, which l^ad been 
left to the Duke of Clarence, had been twice sold ; the Queen 
and the Duke of Kent were dead ; the only legatee, therefore, 
was the Duke of York. Now arose a difficulty — whether 
the property of the late King demised to the King or to 
the Crown, The Chancellor said that the only person who 
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liad anytliing to saj to the will was the Duke of York ; 
bat the Duke and the King differed with regard to the 
right of inheritance, and the Duke, wishing to avoid any 
dispate or discussion on i^ subject, begged to wash his 
hands of the whole matter. The King conceives that the 
whole of the late King's pw^rtjr devolves upon him per- 
sonally, and not upon the Crown,, and he has consequently 
^propriated to himaelf the whole of the money and jewels. 
The money did not amount to more than 120,0002. So 
touchy is he about pecuniary matters that his Ministers 
have never dared to remonstrate with him, nor to tell him 
that he has no right so to act. The consequence is that he 
has spent the money, and has taken to himself the jewels as 
his own private property. The Duke thinks that he has 
no right thus to appropriate their iather's property, but that 
it belongs to the Crown. The King has acted in a like 
manner with regard to the Queen's [ChaFlotte's] jewels. She 
possessed a great quantity^ some of which had been given 
her by the late King on her marriage,, and the rest she had 
received in presents at difE»«nt times. Those which the 
late King had given her she conceived to belong to the 
Crown, and left them back to the present King ; the rest 
she left to her daughters. The King has also ii{>propriated 
the Queen's [Caroline's] jewels to. himself, and conceives 
that they are his undoubted private property. The Duke 
thinks that the Ministers ought to have taken the oppor- 
tunity of the coronation, when a new crown was to be 
provided, to state to hiu the truth with regard to- the jewels, 
and to suggest that they should be converted to that pur- 
pose. This, however, they dared not do, and so the matter 
remains. The King had even a design of selling the library 
collected by the late King, but this he was obliged to 
abandon, for the Ministers and the Royal Family uuist have 
interfered to oppose so scandalous a txaasaction. It was 
therefore presented to the British Museum, 

JanwiTy 25fA. — I came from Gorhambury with the Duke 
of Wellington last Wednesday, and he wrs very communi- 
cative. He gave me a detailed history of the late Congress, 

TOIb I. *P 
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and told me many other things -which I should be glad to 
recollect. 

After the two treaties of Paris and Vienna the Allied ^ 
Powers agreed to meet in Congress from time to time to 
arrange together any matters of general interest which 
might arise, and to settle and discuss any differences which 
might occnr between any two PowerSj a rule being laid down 
,-> that the affairs of no Power should be discussed without that 
Power being invited to the deliberation. The affairs of 
Naples were the first that attracted their attention. Austria 
complained that the ramifications of the secret political 
societies which had sprung up at Naples tended to disturb 
and revolutionise the Italian possessions, and demanded the 
consent of the Allied Powers that she should abate the 
nuisance. The cause was deemed sufficient to justify her 
interference, and the eveute followed which are known. The 
^ Congress at Verona was assembled for the purpose of teking 
into consideration the affairs of Itely, and for discussing the 
propriety of relieving Naples from the burden of that 
military force which had been maintained there for the 
purpose of eitirguishing the revolutionary spirit. At this 
Congress France came forward and complained that the 
revolution which had taken place Id Spain menaced her 
internal tranqnillity, and demanded the advice of Congress as 
to the measures she should adopt. In this it vrili be observed 
that the rule of every Power being called opon to attend a 
i' deliberation in which its affairs were to be discussed was 
'. dispensed with. Austria, Russia, and Prussia immediately 
replied that if she considered the Spanish revolution to be 
dangerous to her repose, she would be justified in stifling 
that revolution by force of arms, and offered to co-operate 
vrith her in tie attempt. England refused to give any 
answer to the demands of France, and demanded in return 
what was ber case against Spain. To this no answer was 
given. The part then taken by the Duke was to deprecate 
hostilities, both publicly as Plenipotentiary of England and 
privately in the various conversations which he had with the 
Emperor of Bussia, who seems to have been the strongest 
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advocate for making war with Spain. The imprudence of 
^he Spaniards has afforded some colour to the right assomed 
IBy their enemies of interfering with their afiKurs, for thej _, 
ha?e upon Bereral occasions attempted to foment the troables 
which either existed or threatened to appear both in Naples 
and Piedmont; and the Emperor of Bnsaia told the Duke 
that he had detected the Spanish Minister at St. Peters- 
burg in an attempt to corrupt his soldiers at the time of 
the mutin; of the Guards, and that he had consequently sent 
him out of the country. The Duke replied that if the 
Emperor of Russia had reasonable grounds of complaint 
against Spain, he would be fully justified in declaring war > 
against her, and that he would advise him to do so if he 
could march 150,000 men into Spain; but in suffering three 
years to elapse without making any complaint he had rir- 
tu^y renounced his right to complain, and that it was . 
un&ir to ralie up a foigotten grievance gainst Spain at a . 
time when she was menaced by another Power upon other 
grounds. The Duke said that the Emperor of Bnssia once 
talked to him of the practicability of marching an army ■■ 
into Spain, and seemed to think he might do so. The 
Ihike said that the French Giovemment would never allow 
it, when he said he could send them by sea. The Duke told 
him it would take 2,000 ships. One of the ai^^uments of the 
Emperor of Bossia was this ; that constituted Vs their Oovem- 
ments were (military Governments) it was impossible for 
them to tolerate consistently with their own security any >^ 
revolution which originated in military insubordination. 

After the Congress the Doke retnmed to Paris, and 
found that not only Monsieur de TillMe was averse to war, ] 
but that the King, Monsieur, and the Ihike and Dachess of/ 
AngoulSme were equally disinclined to commence hostilities. 
His endeavours have been incessantly directed to confirm 
their pacific dispositions, and to induce the Spanish Govern- 
ment to display moderation in their language and conduct. " 
I asked him if such were the sentiments of the raling 
powers in Prance upon what the question now turned, and 
why all idea of war was not abandoned, since both parties 
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were pacifically inclined. He said > that France had been 
led into a dilemma hj a Beries of eironeona measures, that 
hers waa a &lse poaition, that having made the demands sh^l 
had 4one to the Allied Powers, having held sach lofby 

, language, 'and having made such a show of military prepara- 
tion, her difiicalty waa how to retract and retrace her steps 

; with lionour And credit to herself; that she was a nation 
whose character depended in great meaanre upon her 
Biilitarf renown, and that it would reflect disgrace npon her 
to have made snch mighty preparations and assumed soi 
peremptoiy a tone without performing any action commen- 
surate with the expectations she had raised. He said that 
appearances certainly became more warlike, but that he still 
hoped peace would be maintained ; that if war ensued it 
would be entered into contrary to the interests and inclina- 
tions of all the parties concerned, and tbat it would have 

[ been brought afoont by a saccession of circumstances over 

I which they had no control } that it was impossible for two 
armies to remain for a length of time so near each other 
without mutual incursions being made, insults and injuries 
exchanged, which must inevitably end in a state of warfare 
uid hostility ; tiiat the recall of the French Minister from 
Madrid woold contribate to this result, for both in the 



■ All thU leasoDiDg appenm to me exceedin^y him, and I do not tuider- 
ftand a Oovemnent being c(Mi{ialled to adopt meaaures advene to her 
iuclinationa and injuiioiu to her inteietta by circumatancea vbich she could 
not control. A wise and vigorous atatosman would break tlirouglk such A 
web aa that in wbicb the Frencb politics are entangled, and I cannot com- 
prehend how the honour of a nation is to be aupported bj an obetinate ad- 
heTence to measures which she had been led incautioustf to adopt, and whicJi 
were afterwards found t^i militate ^th her true interests. If the councils of 
France were directed bj a Miniater of a vigorous and independent character 
— if such a Miniater ware to come forward and state frankly to Spun, and 
unouDce to all Europe, that he would not invade the liberty and tiie rights 
of Spain, and instantly put a stop to all hostile preparations, finding argu- 
ments for an act of magnanimitT, moderation, and justice, which an never 
wantiog when some deed c^ lawleaa ambition and violent aggression is to be 
perpetrated, would not such a man acquire a more solid reputation than he 
who saCTfices to some punctilio the interests of his own country and the 
happiness and repose of Bullions, how great soever might be the success 
with which his efibrU should be crownodF — [C. C. G.] 
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Cortes and the Andalosian Junta expressions would be 
nttered ofFenaire to the French Government, and misrepre- 
sentations would be made which would have the effect of 
exasperating the parties and of widening the breach ; and 
that there being no agent of France at Madrid to famish 
explanations and destro}* the effect of the misrepresentations, 
there would be a constant correspondence between Madrid 
and Paris, in which vent would be given to all the angrj 
feelings that ever existed.' The Duke advised that no i 
answer should be given to the notes of the three Powers, nor ' 
to that of the French Minister. Had the Spanish Govern- 
ment declined to take notice of the notes, the; woold have 
imposed npon them the diffioaltj- of taking the next steps. 
However, he admitted that the answer to the French note 
was veiy moderate. There is no statesman in Spain. There 
are some eloquent men in the Cortes, particnlarly Torreno 
and ArgaeUes. Torreno is the ablest man, bnt he has 
injured his character by peculation. The state of Spain is 
such that the most violent and torbolent possess the greatest 
share of inflaence. Portugal is in a state of greater intel- 
lectoal improvement, and amongst the Portuguese there are 
some men of ability — Palmella, ajid another whose name I 
have forgotten. But Spain is not only deficient in men of 
education and talent to direct her coxmcils, but she has no 
army, and not one officer of capacity. Not one was formed 
by tiie late war, for such were their vanity and ignorance 
that they would learn nothing fi-om the English. 

Upon one occasion only the Spaniards gained a victory, 
the day on which St. Sebastian was stormed. Sonlt attacked 
a Spanish corps commanded by General Freyre. When the 
Doke was informed of the attack he hastened to the scene of 
action and placed two British divisions in res^re, to support 
the Spaniards, bnt did not allow them to come into action. 
He found the Spaniards running away as iast as they could. 

' These QOtM wen addieeaed by tbe reepectJTe Conrto to their own 
Miniaten at Madrid. The Spanish Minister for Foreign Afiiurs need not 
have taken an; notice of them whatever according to thefomu of diplomatic 
(xmuaniticatioii. — {C. C. Q.j 
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He asked them where they were going. Thej aaid ihej 
were taking off the wounded. Be immediately sent and 
ordered the gates of Inin, to which they were flying, to be 
ahat against them, and sent to Freyre to desire be woold 
rally his men. This was done, and they sustained the 
attack of the French ; but Gceneral Freyre sent to the Duke 
to beg be would let his divisions support hitn, as he could 
not maintfiin himself much long». The Doke said to 
Freyre's aide-de-camp, ' If I let a single maai fire, the 
English will swear they gained the victory, and he had much 
better do it all himself; besides, look through my glass, and you 
will see the French are retreating.' This was the case, for a 
violent storm of rain had oocorred, and the French, who had 
crossed a river, finding that it b^an to swell, and that their 
bridges were in dtmger of being carried away, had begun to 
retreat. The Spaniards maintained their position, but the 
Dnke said he believed they owed it to the stcn-m more than 
to their own res(dution. 

The Duke wrote to Alava some time ago (three years, I 
think) and desired him to advise the King from him, now 
that he had accepted the Constitution, to throw himself upon 
his Ministers. He has not written to Alava, nor Alava to 
him, for three years, because he knows that all letters are 
opened and read. He says the King of Spain is not clever, 
but canning; his manners ore good. He is in correspondence 
^ with the Allied Sovereigns, and is playing fiLbe. He has the 
means of corresponding, because, although his household is 
composed of men Mendly to the revolution, there is no 
restraint npon his person, and he sees whomsoever he 
pleases. In case of war the French would obtain complete 
, success. He conceives their object would be to obtain 
possession of the person of the King, to overthrow the Con- 
stitution, establish the King npon the throne with a Oonsti- 
tntion perhaps similar to the French Charte, and to establish 
an army of occupation to maintain such an order of things 
till he should be able to form an army of his own. 

The Duke saw the King of France twice while he was in 
Paris. He was much broken, but talked of living twelve or 
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fourteen years. The second time he was in better health and 
spirits ttian the first time. Madame da Coiyla sent to the Duke 
to aak him to call tipon her ; he went twice and she was not at 
home. At hia levee the King said, ' H j a une personne qai 
r^^tte beanconp de n'avoir pas en le plaisir de rons voir.' 
The courtiers told him the King meant Madame da C. 
He went the same evening and saw her. She ia a fine 
woman, abont forty,and agreeable. She seestbeEing every 
Wednesday ; he writea notes and verses to b^, and he has 
given her a great deal of money. He has boilt a boose for 
her, and given her a terre neax St. Denis which ia valned at 
1,500,000 ftancB. The King lifees M. de TiU^e ' exceedingly. 
He has occasionally talked to the Dnke of Bonaparte. One 
day, when they were standing tt^etber at the window which 
looks upon the garden of the Toileries, he said, ' One day 

Bonaparte was standing here with , and be said, pointing 

to the Chamber of Deputies, " Voos voyez ce b&timent la : si 
je lea dSmaselais, je seraia d^trdnS." I aaid, " The King 
haa given them freedom of debate, and I think X go on very 
well with it." ' 

The Doke aaid be bad been stnick down by a moahet 
shot whilst recounoitring the enemy as they were retreating 
in the Pyrenees. The people round him thonght he was 
killed, but he got up directly. Alava was wounded a few 
minutes before him, and Major Brooke nearly at the same 
time. He is of opinion that Maasena was the beat French 
general to whom be was ever opposed. 

He said that Bonaparte had not the patience requisite 
for defensive operations. His last campaign (before the 
oapture of Paris) was very brilliant, probably the ablest of 

' VillMe was a lieutemmt in the nftTj, and afterwuds want to the 
Ide of Fiance, where he was a member of the coudqI (oi whatever the 
l^ialatioii waa called). At the revolutioii he returned to Fiance and 
JiTed with hia family near ToulouM, became a member of the departmental 
bodj, and subseqaeutly Mayor of Toulouse ; he was afUrwards elected a 
Member of the Chamber, when be diatmguished himself b; hia tslents foi 
debate, and became one of the chie& of the Ultra par^. He was amember 
□f the Due do Sichalieu'a Qovemment, which he Boon quitted, and wa« one 
of the principal instraments itt overturning it. He antidpates a long ad- 
miniatrataon. — [C. CO.] 
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all hifl performanceB. The Ihike is of opinion that if he had 
poBBessed greater patience he would have aacoeeded in com- 
pelling the Allies to retreat; bat they had adopted so 
jadicions a ajstem of defence that he was foiled in the 
impetnona attaohs he made upon them, and after a partial 
failure which he met with, when he attacked Bliicher at 
Laon and Craon, he got tired of porsning a conrse which 
affi>rded no great results, and leaving a strong body onder 
Uarmont to watch Blncher, he threw himself into the rear 
of the Gb:and Army. The march opon Paris entirely discon- 
certed him and finished the war. The Allies could not have 
maintained themBelrea mnch longer, and had he continned 
to keep his force concentrated, and to carry it aa occasion 
required against one or other of the two armies, the Doke 
thinks he moat eventoally have forced them to retreat, and 
that their retreat wonid have been a difficult operation. 
The British army could not have reached the scene of opera- 
tions for two months. The Alliea did not dare attack 
Napoleon ; if he hod himself come np he shonld certainly have 
attacked him, for hia army wae the best that ever existed. 

The Duke added that he traced bach the prasent politics 
of France to their chagrin at the disaolntion of the Family 
Compact. At the general pacification the Duke, on the part 
of the English (Government, inaiated upon that treaty not 
being renewed, and made a jonmey to Madrid for the purpose 
of determining the Spanish Government. Talleyrand and 
&e King of France made great efforts to induce the Dnke 
to desist from his opposition to the renewal of the treaty, 
and both were exceedingly mortified at being nnable to shake 
the determination of oar Government on this point. 

The Dake of Wellington told me that Knighton* 
manned the King's afi^irs very well, that he was getting 
him oat of debt very qaiohly, and that the Ministers were 

' [Sir William Enigbtoii, who waa origin&llj the Eiog'a phjnciui, had 
been aj^ointad Keeper of the King's Privy Seal and Seceiver of the Ducbiee 
of lAncaatei and Cornwall} but in fact he acted M the King's PriTBte 
Secretaiy, end it was to the duties of that delicate office that the Duke's 
advice applied.] 
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well Batiflfied with him. When he was appointed to the 
aitnation be now holds, he called at Apsley House to an- 
noance it to the Doke, and expressed hie hopes that the ap- 
pointment would not displease him. The Doke said that he 
could have no objection, but he would give him a piece of 
advice he tmsted he would take in good part : this was, 
that he would confine himself to the discharge of the functions 
belonging to his own sitoatiou, and that he would not in 
aoj way interfere with the Goremment ; that as long &a he 
should so conduct himself he would go on Terf well, but that 
if ever he should meddle with the concems of ^e Ministers 
he would give them such offence that they would not suffer 
him to remain in a situation which he should thus abase. 
Knighton thanked him very mnch for hia advice, and 
promised to conform himself to it. It seems that he told 
this to the King, for the next time the Dnke saw him the 
King said he had heard the advice which be had given to 
' a person,* and Uiat he might depend npon that person's 
following it entirely. 

Novemher 29f/k — In the various conversations which I 
have with the Duke of York he continually tells me a variety 
of &ctB more or less curious, sometimes relating to politics, 
but more frequently coneeming the affiurs of the Boyal 
Family, that I have neglected to note down at the time, and 
I generally forget them afterwards. I must acknowledge, 
however, that they do not interest me so much as they 
would many other people. I have not much taste for Court 
gossip. Another reason, too, is the difficulty of making a 
clear narrative out of his confused communications. The 
principal anecdotes he has told me have been, as well as I 
recollect, relative to the Duchess of Gloucester's marriage, 
to the Dnke of Camberland's marriage and all the dissen- 
sions to which that event gave rise in the Boyal Family, the 
differences between the King and Prince Leopold, and other 
trifling matters which I have forgotten. In all of these 
histories the King acted a part, in which his bad temper, 
bad judgment, falseness, and duplicily were equally con- 
epiououa. I think it is not possible for any man to have 
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a worse opinion of another than the Dnke has of the King; 
From varioiiB instanceB of eccentricities I am persoaded 
that the King is anbject to occasional impressions which 
produce e&cts like insanity ; that if the; continue to 
increase he will end hy being decidedly mad. The last 
thing which I have heard was at Enston the other day. I 
went into the Dnke'a room, and found him writing ; he got 
np and told me that he was thrown into a great dilemma 1^ 
the conduct of the King, who had behaved extremely ill to 
him. The matter which I could collect was this : — Upon the 
disturbances breaking out in the West Indies it became 
necessary to send off some troops as quickly as possible. Lt 
order to make the necessary arrangements without delay, 
the Duke made various dispositionst a part of which con- 
sisted in (he remoral of the regiment on guard at Windsor 
and the substitution of another in its place. Orders were 
expedited to oany this arrangement into effect, and at the 
same time he communicated to the King what he had done 
and desired bis sanctioo to the arrangement. The Duke's 
orders were already in operation, when he received a letter 
from the King to say that he liked the regiment which 
was at Windsor, and that it should not more ; and in con- 
sequence of this fancy the whole business was at a stand- 
stilL Thus he thought proper to trifle witii the interests of 
the country to gratify his own childish caprice. He gave, 
too, great offence to the Duke, in hindering his dispositions 
from being carried into effect, at the same time. 

The Duke told me another thing which he thought was in- 
directly connected with the first. It seems one of the people 
about the Court had ordered some furniture to be removed 
from Cumberland Lodge to Windsor (somethingfor the Chapel). 
Stephenson, as head of the Board of Works, on being in- 
formed this was done, wrote to the man to know by what orders 
he had done it. The man showed the letter to the King, who 
was exceedingly ineensed, and wrot« to Lord Liverpool to say 
that Stephenson's letter was insulting to him, and desired he 
might be turned out. After some correspondence on the 
subject Lord Liverpool persuaded the King to reinstate 
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him ; but he was obliged to make all Borta of apologies and 
ezcosea for hariiig done what it was his iv.tj to do. 
Stephenfion is a fiiend imd serrant of the Dnke'a, and in his 
ill-htimoiir he tried to revenge himself upon the Doke as 
well aa on Stephenson, and he thwarted the Dnke in his 
military arrangementa. What made his condnct the less 
excusable was that it was important that these things should 
be done qnickly, and aa the Dnke was out of town a corre- 
spondence became necessary, by which great delay would be 
caused. 

1824. 

Ma/rch 6th. — Poor Titchfield' died last night at eight 
o'clock, having lingered for some days in a state which 
gave to his &mily alternate hopes and fears. He was 
better till yesterday afternoon, when he was removed into 
another room ; soon after this he grew weaker, and at eight 
o'clock he expired. He is a great loss to his family, of 
which he was by much the cleverest member, and he was 
well calcnlated to fill the situation in which fortune had 
placed him. His talents were certainly of a superior de- 
scription, but their efficacy was counteracted by the eccen- 
tricity of his habits, the indolence of his mind, and his 
vacillating and uncertain disposition. He was, however, 
occaaionally capable of intense application, and competent 
to make himself master of any subject he thought fit to 
grapple with; his mind was reflecting, combining, and 
argumentative, but he had no imagination, and to passion, 
' the sanguine credulity of youth, and the fervent glow of 
enthusiasm ' he was an entire stranger. He never had any 
taste for society, and attached himself early to politics. He 
started in life with an enthusiastic admiration for Mr. 
Canning, but after two or three years, being thrown into the 
society of many of his political opponents, he began to 
entertain opinions very different irom those of Mr. Canning. 
He never, however, enlisted under any political banner, and 

' [WiUiam Henry, Marquis ofTitohfiBld, eldest aon of the ibanJi Duke 
of Portland.] 
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his great object eeemed to be to prove to the world that he 
belonged to no party. After Mr. Canning came into office 
be took the earlieat opportunity of informing his conetitaentB 
that he was unfettered by any political connection with him. 
Titchfield was nerer at a public school, bnt was educated at 
home. Such an. education — the moat injadicions which can 
be given to a young man destined to fill a great situation — 
waa not without its efect upon his miad. The superior 
indulgences and the early habits of autboritT' and power 
in which he was brought up, withoat receiving correction 
from any of those levelling circumstances which are incidental 
to pnblic schools, threw a shade of adfishness and reserve 
over his character, which time, the commerce of the world, 
and a naturally bind disposition had latterly done much to 
correct. The sul^ect to which he had {oiacipaUy devoted 
his attention was political economy, and in the discussions 
in the House of Commons upon currency he had particularly 
distinguished himself. Whatever he attempted he had done 
so well that great expectations were entertained of his fhture 
success, and the indications he had given of talent will 
ensure to his memory a lasting reputation. He has died at 
a moment the most fortunate, perhaps, for his fame as a 
public man ; but his loss to his family is very great, and by 
them will be long felt and deeply lamented. 

[An interval of two years occurs in the Journal, during 
which Jfr. Greville wrote nothing.] 
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February 12^. — The last three months hare been re- 
markable for the panic in the money market, which lasted 
for a week or ten days — that is, was at its height for that 
time. The canses of it had been brewing for some months 
before, and he most be a sanguine and sagacions politiciaa 
who shall predict the termination of its effects. There ia 
now no panic, bat the greatest alaxm, and every prospect of 
great distress, and long continuation of it. The state of the 
City, and the terror of all the bankers and merchajits, as 
veil as of all owners of property, is not to be conceived bnt 
by those who witnessed it. TIUs critical period drew forth 
many examples of great and confiding liberaHty, as well as 
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some of a rery oppoeite cbarafitei*. Men of great Trealth and 
parsunonioua habits came and placed their whole fortonea at 
the dispmal of their hankers in order to support their credit. 
For many days ihe evil continued to augment so rapidly, 
and the demands upon the Bank were so great and increas- 
ing, that a bank restriction was expected by everyone. So 
determined, however, were Ministers against this measure, 
that rather than yield to it they snilered the Bank to run 
the greatest risk of stopping ; for on the evening of the day 
on which the alarm was at its worst there were only 8,000 
sovereigns left in the till.' The next day gold was poured 
in, and from that time things got better. 

In the midst of all this the Emperor Alexander died, 
and after a short period of doubt concerning his suoeessor 
it was found that Nicholas was to mount the throne. The 
first act of the Bossian Govermnent was to communicate to 
oars their resolution no longer to delay a recognition of the 
independence of Greece, and their determination to support 
that measure if necessary by force of arms. They invited us 
to co-operate in this object, but intimated that if we were 
not disposed to join them they should undertake it alone. 
The Duke of Wellington is gone to Russia, ostensibly to 
compliment the new Emperor, but really to concert measures 
with the Rnesian Ministry for carrying this measure into 
effect; and it is remarkable that the Duke, upon taking 
leave of his friends and family to set out on this jonmey, 

' [Mr, BftriDg {Lord ABhburton) stitted in hii pHmpHet on thia crima, 
' The gold of the Sftnk wbb drained to within & verj few thouMud poaods, 
for alUiongh the public returns showed a reault rather lees scandalous, a 
certfun Satarda; night closed with nothing worth mentioniDg. It was then 
that the Bank applied to Lord Liverpool for an Order in Council to suspend 
cash pajmeot. A conference took place between Lord Liverpool, Mr. Hub- 
kiason, tlie governor of the Bank, and Mr. Baring. The suapeuiion of cash 
pajments wb£ happUy averted, chtefi; as it was sud by the accidental 
discovery of a box of one-pound Bank of England notes, to the amount of a 
million and a half, which bad never been issued, and which the public were 
content to receive. Mr. Tooke, however, states in bis 'History of Prices' 
(Condonation, vol. iv. p. 34S) that the lowest amount of the banking 
treasure was on the 24th of December, I82fi: Coin, 426,000J: ; bollion, 
itOl.OOCU. : in aU, 1,027,0001. The passage in the text refers of coarse to the 
banking department only.] 
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was deeply affected, as if he had some presentiment that he 
should never return. Alava, told tue that he had ft^qnently 
taken leave of him, when both expected that they ehonld 
never meet again, yet neither npon that occasion nor tipon 
any other in the coarse of the seventeen years that he ha« 
known him did he ever see him so moved. Lady Burgberah 
said diat when he took leave of her the tears ran down, his 
cheeks ; he was also deeply affected when he parted from 
his mother. 

In tiie discussion which took place on Friday night in 
the House of Commons, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer^ opened his financial plan, he is deemed to have 
made a very bad speech, and Huskisson a very good one. 
Robinson is probably nnequal to the present difficult con- 
juncture ; a fair and candid man, and an excellent Minister 
in days of calm and sanshine, but not endowed with either 
capacity or experience for these stormy times, besides being 
disqualified for vigorous measures by the remissness and 
timidity of his character. However, though it is the 
peculiar province of the Finance Minister to find a remedy 
for th^e disorders, he may well be excused for not doing 
that which the united wisdom of the country seems unequal 
to accomplish. All men agree as to the existence of the 
evil, and all differ as to the causes of it and the measures 
which will effect its removal ; not one man seems to see his 
way clearly through the difficulty ; however, ' time and the 
boor nina through the roughest day,' and probably the 
country will what is called right itself, and tiien great credit 
will be given to somebody or other who deserves none. 

F^yruary Zdth. — The Small Notes BiU,* as it is called, 
lowered the funds and increased the alarm among the 

* [Right Hon. Frederick Jotiii lUibiiiBon, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from Juiusiy 1823 to April 1827 ; afterwuds Vieconnt Ooderich end Earl 
of nipon.] 

' [On the 10th of Fehniaij the Chancellor of the Exehequar mored in 
Committee ' Tbnt sll promisaOT; notes pa;&bl» on demand iesued bj' licensed 
bankers in England or by the Bank of England for leas than bl. shall not 
be iseiied or drculated bejond the Sth of April next.' Mr. Huskiaeon made 
an able speech in support of the propoaal, ebowiog that the inflation pro- 
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monied men. Nameroos were the complaints of the in- 
efficac; of the meaanre for present relief, numerous th* 
predictions of the uJtimate imposBibilitj of caxryin^ it into 
e£Fect. In the City, however, on Thursday afternoon things 
began to improve; there was more confidence and cheer- 
folnesB. On Friday evening the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer comes down to the House and surprises everyone 
by abandoning one part of his plan, and aathoriaing the 
Bank to issue one pound notes till October. The immediate 
cause of this alteration was a communication which Hudson 
Qumey made to the Chancellor, that if he persisted in his 
Bill he should send np 500,0002. which he had in Bank of 
Sngland notes and change them for sovereigns, and that all 
country bankers would follow his example. From this he 
found that it would be impossible to persist in his original 
plan. The great evil now is a want of circulating medium, 
and as the immediate effect of the measure wottld be another 
ran upon the Bank, and that probably all the gold drawn 
from it would disappear — for men now are anxions to hoard 
gold — this evU would be increased tenfold. The whole 
country is in distress from the absence of circulating me- 
dium for the common purposes of life ; no cotintry banker 
will issue notes, for they are instantly returned upon his 
hands and exchanged for gold. The circulation of country 
notes being generally confined wiihin a very limited extent, 
the holders of them can easily present them for payment. 
The circulation of a quantity of Bank of England paper will 
relieve the immediate distress arising from this necessity, 
and the difficulty of exchanging them for gold will ensure 
the continuance of their circolation. When men find that 
they must take notes, and that gold is not to be had without 
BO much pain and trouble, they will be contented to take 
the notes to which they have been accustomed, and will 

duced bj tlie amall Dote paper currencj had gre&tlj contributed to cause 
and HggnkTBte the panic (* Hiulriason'a Speeches,' vol. ii. p. d44). Mr. 
Baring, aTUrwirds Lord AahburtoD, uppoaed the restrictioD of small notes, 
but with small aueceae. The period allowed for the contraction of their 
circulation wa^ however, extended to the lOth of October.] 
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think the paper of their own bankers aa good as that of the 
Bank of England, beaidea the advantage of being lesB ex- 
posed to the loasea arising from forgery. This is the ar^pi- 
meot of the opponents of IU>binson'B Bill. It is generally 
thought that the Miniatera have disgraced themselvea by 
their precipitation and by the cmdeness of their meaaarea. 
Hitherto they have done nothing towards removing the 
jnesent distresa, or aatiafying the minda of men, bat the 
contrary. Robinson ia obvionaly nnequal to the preaent 
crista. His mind ia not sufficiently enlarged, nor does he 
seem to have any distinct ideas upon the snbjeot; he is 
fighting in the dark. 

Everybody knows that HoskiBSon ia ' the real anthor of 
the finance measnre of Gk>vemment, and there con be no 
greater anomaly than that of a Chancellor of the Excheqaer 
who is obliged to propose and defend meaaurea of which 
another Minister is the real thongh not the apparent anthor. 
The funds rose nearly two per cent, npon thia alteration in 
the Bill before the House, on account of the prospect of an 
abondance of money. Still it is thought that nothing will be 
sufficient to relieve the preaent distresa bnt an isaae of 
Exchequer bills. So great and absorbing ia the intereat 
which the present diaoussiona excite that all men are 
become political economists and financiers, and everybody is 
obliged to have an opinion. 

F^mtary 24(4. — I have been since yesterday the spectator 
of a melancholy scene and engaged in a aad office. Arthor 
de Kos,' who waa taken ill a fortnight a^, became worae 
on Monday night. After this time he was scarcely ever 
sensible, and yesterday, at a quarter-past two, he expired. 
After th^ had given up all hopea they were indnced again 
to su&r them to revive from the diaappearance of the moat 
ttufikvoorable symptoma; hut this waa only the weakness 
which preceded dissolution, and a few moments after his 
brother Henry bad told me that he did not despair he came 
and said that all was over, and a little while after Bose 

1 [Colonel the Hod. AtUiut John Mill de Roa, born 1793, died Febranr; 
1826. He wu aide-de-camp to hU Koyal Highneu the Duke of York.] 
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announced that he had ceased to breathe. He died tranquilly, 
and did not suffer at all. I nerer saw ench a distress. His 
iather, mother, sisters, William, and his wife went immedi- 
ately to Boyle Farm. Henry woiild have followed them, but 

I persuaded him to go home. He went first to Mrs. , 

to whom Arthur had been attached for ten years, and afler 
a painful interview with her he came to his own house ; he 
has since been too ill to move. I hare never seen grief so 
strong and concentrated as his ; it has exhausted his body 
and overwhelmed his mind, and though I knew him to have 
been much attached to his brother, I did not beheve him 
capable of feelings bo acute as those which he has evinced. 
William is much more calm and resigned, a strange, un- 
accountable thing considering the characters of the two men 
— the one ao indifferent, and with feelings so apparently 
deadened to the affections of this world, and the other with 
a sensibility so morbid, and such acute susceptibility and 
strong feelings, that the least thing afFbcts him more deeply 
than very serious concerns do other men. 

Arthur was an excellent creature, and will be regretted 
by the Duke and deeply lamented by all who knew him 
intimately. His talents were not brilliant, but he had good 
sound sense, and was besides modest, diligent, honest, and 
trustworthy in a high degree. There breathed not a more 
honourable man, and as his ambition did not extend beyond 
the sphere in which fortune had placed him and he was 
contented with his destiny, but for this illness his career 
might have been long and prosperoiis. I went last night 
to sleep at the house, that it might not appear to have been 
entirely abandoned to the care of servants. The only wish 
he expressed was that Francis Bussell should succeed him, 
which I have no doubt he will do. 

February 25tk. — Beceived a letter from the Duke of 
Tork (to whom I had written to announce poor Arthnr's 
death) expressive of the greatest regret for his loss. 

March 2nd. — I am just come from poor Arthur's funeral. 
There were present William de Kos, the two Hills, Craufurd, 
Torrens, Taylor, Francis Bussell, Campbell, and B. Paget. 
The Dnke appointed Francis his aide-de-camp directly. 
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JtUy 2nd, — roar montha since I have written Bi^Tthing. 
The Ihike of York has been dangerousl; ill, and it is still 
doubtfhl whether he will recover. I was with him at Frog- 
more before Ascot; we went with the King to see Windsor 
Castle. TTiiji Majesty has since been verj mnch annoyed 
abont the Doke, cried a great deal when he heard how bad 
he was, and has been twice to see him. 

The elections hare been particolarly violent and the 
contests veiy nnmeroas. A batch of Peers has- been made ; 
everybody cries out against Charles Ellis's peerage ' (Lord 
Seaford) ; he has no property, aud is of no &mily, and his 
son is already a Peer. The King, when these other Peers 
were created, asked Cansing to name somebody. He said 
he had nobody aboat whom he was interested but Charles 
Ellis, and the King consenting to his elevation,, it was all 
arranged without his knowledge. However, it is. thoaght 
very ridiculous, and that he would have done much better to 
have declined it. Clauricarde, too, being made a Marquis 
and an English Peer is thought an indirect exertion of 
Canning's infiaence. 

London, Becffnther \ith. — ^The Duke of York very ill ; has 
been at the point of death several times from his legs 
mortifying. Canning's speech the night before last was most 
brilliant ; much more cheered by the Oppoaition than by 
bis own friends. He is thought to have been imprudent, and 
he gave offence to hia colleagues by the concluding sentence 
of his reply, when he said, ' I called into existence the new 
world to redress the balance of the old.* The J was not 
relished. Brougham's complim^it to Canning was magni- 
ficent, and he was loudly cheered by Peel ; altogether it was 
a fine display. 

Yesterday the Duke [of York] told me that the late King 

< [Chulu Row Ellis, cre&ted Bamn Ssaford in I82a L<ird Seaford nan 
the father of Charles Aug^tatus Ellis, who succeeded to the Utle of Lord 
Howiird deWaldea through his motbei, Eiiz&beth Cntherine Caroline Herrej, 
granddaughter of the fouith Eoil of Bristol, irho was the last Bbtod 
Howard de Waldeo, as heir geueml of Thomas, first Baion. The son of 
Lord Seaford had married a daughter of the fifth Uuke of Portland, and was 
consequentl; a coiuectdoD of Mi. CaimiDg.] 
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[Geoi^ m.] waa waUdng with him one day at Kew, and 
his HaJM^ said, * The world tells majiy liee, amd here is one 
instance. I am said to hare held frequent commonication with 
Lord Bute, and the last time I ever saw or spoke to him was 
in that pavilion in the year 1764.' The King went over to 
breakfast with his mother, the Princess Dowager, and she 
took him aside and said, 'There is somebody here who 
wishes very much to speak to you.' ' Who is it? ' ' Lord 
Bute.' * Grood God, mamma ! how could you bring him here ? 
It is impossible for me to hold any communication with 
Lord Bute in this numner.' However, he did see him, 
when Lord Bute made a violent attack upon him for having 
abandoned and neglected him. The King replied that he 
could not, in justice to his Ministers, hold aby communica- 
tion with him unknown to them, when Lord Bute said that 
he would never see the King again. The King became angry 
in his torn, and said, ' Then, my Lord, be it so, and remember 
from henceforth we never meet a^in.* And from that day 
he never beheld Lord Bute or had any communication with 
him. 

1827. 

Friday night, January 5th, half-paat one. — I am just come 
from taking my last look at the poor Duke.* He expired at 
twenty minutes after nine. Since eleven o'clock last night 
Ihe physicians never left his room. He never moved, and 
they repeatedly thought that life was extinct, but it was not 
till that hour that they found it was all over. The Duke of 
Sussex and Stephenson were in the next room; Taylor, 
Torrens and Dightou, Armstrong and I were upstairs. 
Armstrong and I had been there about half an hour when 
they came and whispered something to Dightou and called 
out Taylor. Dightou told Torrens and they went out ; im- 
mediately after Taylor came up, and told us it was all over, 
and begged we would go downstairs. We went directly 
into the room. The Duke was sitting exactly as at the 

' [His RoTal Highnew the Duke of Yod, aeamA aoD of King Q«oi^ 
ni., died OD the 6th of January, 1S27.] 
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moment he died, in hia great armchair, dresaed in his grey 
dreflsing-gown, his head inclined against th« side of the chair, 
his hands Ijing before him, luid looking as if he were in a 
deep and qaiet sleep. Not a vestige of pain was perceptible 
on his countenance, which, except being thinner, was eiacHj 
soch as I have seen it a hundred times daring his life. In &ct, 
he had not suffered at all, and had expired with all the ease 
and tranqaillitT- which the serenity of his roantenauce be- 
tokened. Nothing aboat or aronnd him had the semblance 
of deatii ; it was all like qniet repose, and it was not without 
a mel^icholy satisfaction we saw such evident signs of the 
tranqniUity of his last moments. 

In abont a quarter of an hour Taylor and Halfbrd set off 
to Windsor to inform the King ; the Buke of Sussex went 
to the Princess Sophia, ; letters were written to oil the Cabi- 
net Ministers, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Orders were given that the great bell of St. Paul's should 
toU. The servaota were then admitted to see the Duke as 
he lay. Worley ' was Tei7 much affected at the sight, and 
one woman, the wife of Keudal, cried bitterly, and I saw her 
stoop down and kiss his hand. The room was than cleared 
and surrendered to the Ix)rd Chamberlain's people. Thus 
did I take my last leave of the poor Duke. I have been the 
minister and associate of his pleasures and amusements for 
some years, I have lived in his intimacy and experienced 
his kindness, and am glad that I was present at this last sad 
occasion to pay my poor tribute of respect and attachment 
to his remains. 

Afler the October meetings of 1825 the Duke came to 
town, not in good health. At the end of November the 
Duchess of Kutland died, which was a great blow to him, 
and probably made him worse. A short time after her 
funeral he went to Belvoir, when the Duke of Butland took 
Mm down into the vault, where he stayed an hour and 
returned excessively chilled. From that moment he grew 

■ [Worlej wu the Duke'a atad-gioom.] 
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worse till the time of the Ascot races. We went to Frog- 
more two days before the party b^au, and for tboae two 
days he led a quiet Hfe. When the party was assembled he 
lived as he had been used to do, going to the races, sitting at 
table, and playing for honrs at whist. He slept wretchedly 
and seldom went to bed, but passed the greater part of the 
night walking aboat the room or dosing in his chair. I 
used to go into his room, which was next to mine, the 
moment I was out of bed, and generally foand bim in his 
dressing-gown, looking harassed and ill. He showed me hia 
legs, which were always swelled. Still he went on till the 
last day of the party, and when we got to town he was so 
ill that M'Gregor, who came to him that night, thonght 
him in danger. From that moment the illness was esta- 
blished whiob has ended in his death. They began by 
patting him through several courses of mercury, and they 
sent him to 'the Greenwood's villa at Brompton. Here he 
continued to receive everybody who called on him, and went 
oat in his cai-riage every day. They always said that he was 
getting better. In August he went to Brighton, and soon 
after his arrival his legs mortified. It was then that Taylor 
went down to him and told him that he was in great and 
immediate danger. He received the information with per- 
fect composure. The gangrene, however, was stopped, and he 
came to town to the Duke of Butland's house. The dropsy 
continued to make rapid prepress, and some time in Septem- 
ber he was tapped ; twenty-two pints of water were drawn 
from him. This operation was kept secret, for the Dnke 
did not like that his situation should *be known. He re- 
covered from the operation and regained his strength ; no 
more water formed in his body, but there was still water in 
his system, and a constant discharge from his legs, which 
occasioned him great pain and made wounds which were 
always open and extending. These wounds again produced 
gangrene, but they always contrived to stop its progress, 
and pat the legs in a healing condition. As oflen, however, 
as the legs b^an to heal the water began to rise, and the 
medicines that were given to expel the water drove it again 
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to the legs, through which it ma^e iia way, making fresh 
sores and entailing fresh mortification- In this way he 
went on, the strength of his constitution still supporting 
him, till towards the end of December, when the constitu- 
tion could resist no longer ; his appetite totally fiiiled, and 
with loss of appetite came entire prostration of strength, 
and in short a complete break-np. From that moment it 
was obviona that his recoTery was impossible, but he con- 
tinued to atru^le till the 5th of January, althongh he had 
tasted no solid food whatever for above a fortoight. At all 
the different periods at which his state was critical it was 
always made known to him, and he received the intimation 
with inrariable firmness and composure. He said that he 
enjoyed life, but was not afraid to die. But though perfectly 
acquainted with his own danger he never conld bear that 
other people should be informed of it, and so far from 
acknowledging it, he always told hia ft-iends that he was 
better, and his language was invariably that of a man who 
did not doubt of his recovery. He waa particolarly anxious 
that nobody should know he had been tapped, and it was 
not tiU many weeks after that operation that he talked of it 
one day to me. Up to the last moment that I saw him (the 
day week before he died) he told me he was better, Eind he 
desired me to tell Montrond, who had called upon him, that 
he wotdd see him as soon as he was well enough. He held 
the same language to everybody until tiie day previous to 
his death, when he sent for Taylor and Stephenson into his 
room. He conld then hardly speak, but he took hold of 
Stephenson's hand, and looking at Taylor, said, ' I am now 
dying.' He tried to articulate something else, but he was 
unintelligible. About a fortnight before his death, soon 
after hia appetite began to fail, Taylor had to annonnce to 
him his danger. He received the intelligence with the 
same coolness he had before shown, but it was not without 
difficulty that be admitted tiie conviction. A few days after 
he received the Sacrament, which was adminietered by the 
Bishop of London, in the presence of Sir H. Halford, Taylor, 
and the Princess Sophia. He wa« then very weak, bat calm 
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and collected daring the ceremony. Wlien it was over be 
ahook hands with the men and kissed the Princess. The King 
saw him the next daj, bnt he waa in a lethai^c state nearly 
the whole time that he was there. For many days before 
his death the physicians thought thut every day most close 
the BCfflie, but such was the natnral strength of his constitu- 
tion that he evinced a tenacity of life and maintained a 
straggle which astonished them all, and of which they 
unanimously declared that their practice had never fumished 
them with a similar instance. It seems that three years 
ago, when he was very unwell, M'Gregor told him that 
onless he vras more prudent he would certainly be afflicted 
with dropsy. He had been subject to spasms, and in con- 
seqaeuce of them was averse to lie down in bed, and to this 
pernicious habit and that of sitting for many hours together 
at tabl^ or at cards, they attribute the origin of the com- 
plaint which has temunated so iatally. Had he been a 
more docile patient, &om the amazrug vigour of his consti- 
tution he might have looked forward to a very long life. 
His sufferings in the coarse of his illness have been very 
great, and almost without cessation. Nothing conld exceed 
the patience and courage with which he endured them; his 
serenity and good humour were never disturbed, and he 
never uttered a word or complaint, except occaaionally at 
the length of his confinement. He not only saw all the 
visitors who chose to call upon him, even those with whom 
he was not in habits of intimacy, but he transacted t^e 
whole of his public business every day, and every paper was 
laid before him and every detail gone throagh as if he had 
been in perfect health. This he continued to within a few days 
of his death, till his strength was so entirely exhausted that 
he lay in a state of almost complete insensibility. It is re- 
markable that firom the beginning to the end of his illness 
I never saw him that he did not tell me that he was a great 
deal better, and he never wrote to me without assuring me 
that he was going on as well aa possible. 

February 12(A. — The Duke of York was ao sooner dead 
than the public press began to attack him, and while those 
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private nrtoeB were not denied him for which he had 
alwajB heen conapicuous, they enlaj^d in a strain of severe 
invective against his careleas and expensive habits, bia 
addiction to gambling ; and above all they raked up the old 
story of Mrs. Clark and the investigatioQ of 1809, and pub- 
lished many of his letters and a31 the disgusting details of 
that unfortunate afEair, and that in a manner calculated to 
throw discredit on his character. The newspapers, however, 
soon found they had made a mistake, that this course was 
not congenial to public feeling, and irom that moment their 
eolnmna have been filled with panegyrics upon his public 
services and his private virtues. The King ordered that the 
fimeral should be public and munificent ; all the details of 
the ceremonial were arranged by himself. He showed great 
feeling about his brother and exceeding kindness in pro- 
viding for his servants, whom the Duke was himself unable 
to provide for. He gave 6,0002. to pay immediate expenses 
and took many of the old servants into his own service. 
There appeared a few days after the Duke's death an 
in&moxu forgery, parp<ntuig to be a letter or declaration 
written by him a short time before his death (principally 
upon the sabject of the Catholic question), which, however, was 
disavowed by Taylor, but not till after many thousEind copies 
had been sold. I dare say many people believe still that he 
was the author of this pamphlet. All his eSecta either have 
been or will be sold by auction. The funeral took place a 
fortnight after his death, Nothing could be managed 
worse than it was, and except the appearance of the soldiers 
in the chapel, which was extremely fine, the spectacle was 
by no means Imposing ; the c<Jd wae intense, and it is only 
marvellons that more persons did not suffer from it. As it 
is the Bishop of Lincoln has died of the effects of it; 
Canning has bean dangerously ill, and is still very unwell ; 
and the Dukes of Wellington and Montrose were both very 
seriously unwell for some days after. The King was very 
angry when he heard how miserably the ceremony had been 
performed. I have been this evening to hear Feel move the 
address of condolence to the King, which Canning would 
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have done if he had been he're ; and it is a pity he was not, 
for Peel did it very iU ; it was poor and jejune, and 
undiBtinga^hed by eloquence or the appearance of deep 
feeling. I was greatly disappointed, for I expected to hear 
a worthier tribute to his merits. Canning waa very anxious 
to have beai here to have performed this duty himself. 
The letters which he wrote to the Royal Family abroad an- 
nouncing the event of his death were admirable and gave 
great satisfaction to the King. 

February 2Ut. — Three days ago Lord Liverpool was 
seized with an apoplectic or paralytic attack. The moment 
it was known every sort of speculation was afloat as to the 
probable changes this event would make in the Ministry. 
It was remarked how little anybody appeared to care abont 
the man; whether this indifference reflects most upon the 
world or upon him, I do not pretend to say. A report 
was generally circulated that the Duke of Cumberland was 
dead, which was believed, but turns out to be nntnie. 

Old Eundell (of the house of Rundell and Bridge, the 
great silversmiths and jewellers) died last week, and ap- 
pointed Robarts one of his executors. Bobarts called on me 
this morning, and told me he had been yesterday to Doctors' 
Commons to prove the will. Eundell was eighty years old, 
and died worth between 1,400,000/. and 1,500,000/., the 
greater part of which is vested in the fonds. He has left 
the bulk of his property to his great nephew, a man of the 
name of Neal, who is residuary legatee and will inherit 
900,000/.— this Mr. Neal had taken care of him for the last 
fourteen years — to a woman who had lived with him many 
years, and in whose house he died, and to two natural sons 
by her he only left 5,000/. apiece. The old man began the 
world without a guinea, became in the course of time partner 
in that house during its most flourishing period, and by 
steady gains and continual parsimony amassed this enormous 
wealth. He never spent anything and lived wretchedly. 
During the panic he came to Bobarts, who was his banker, 
and offered to place at his disposal any sum he might re- 
quire. When the executors went to prove the will, they 
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were told at Doctors' Commons tliat it was the largest sum 
that ever had been registered there. 

March ISth. — Since the debate on the Catholic qnestion 
there has been a great expectation that Canning wonld 
resign. Many of his Mends think he made an impmdent 
speech that night, and if he had not lashed the Master of 
the Bolls so severely that he would have got more votes.' 
The truth is he was mightily nettled by Dr. Philpots' 
pamphlet and at Copley making a speech taken entirely 
from it. The Master protested that he had no idea of 
offending Canning, and until he got np had no notion that 
Canning had taken offence at his speech. The question was 
lost by accident ; several pro-Catholics were suddenly taken 
ill or arrived too late for the division, and the election 
petitions went all against them. 

March I6th. — On Wednesday at the Council at St. 
James's the King desired I would go down to Windsor, 
that he might speak to me. I went down on Thursday to 
the Cotta^, and, after waiting two hours and a half, was 
oshered into his bedroom. I found him sitting at a round 
table near his bed, in a dowillette, and in pretty good health 
and spirits. He talked about his horses and told some old 
stories, lamented the death of the Duke of York, which he 
said was a loss to him such as no one could conceive, and 
that he felt it every instant. He kept me about an hour, was 
very civil, and then dismissed me. 

Canning made an apol(^ to the Master of the Rolls for 
his severity in the debate on the Catholic qnestion. 

March 25th, — When the King heard of Lord Liverpool's 
illness he was' in great agitation. He sent fi>r Peel in the 
night, and told him he must see the Duke of Wellington. 
Feel endeavoured to dissuade him, but in vain. The Duke 
was sent for, but he refnsed to go. He sent the E!ing word 
that he had nothing to say to him, and that it would not be 

■ [Sit John Coplej was then Muter of the Bolls, hut tliis occiureDce 
did not prevent Cbdiuii^ from making him Lord Chancellor on the Snd of 
Mfty foUowing, when he woa raised to the peerage with the title of Baron 
Ljadhurat.] 
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iitir to his colleagnes that he should see the King at such a 
tnoment. Coneequently he saw none of his Ministers till he 
saw Canning, who was taken to the Pavilion in a chair one 
day. There have been a variety of repoi-te about Lord 
Liverpool's snccessor and a new Administration, as always 
happens on such occasions. 

The King is in very good health and excellent spirits. 
He had a large party at the Lodge last week, and Canning, 
the Granvilles, Carlisles, Lievens, are going there next week. 
Moant Charles told me yesterday that next week he thinks 
something mnst he decided, and he told me what I did not 
know, that the King's opinions on the Catholic question are 
Jnet the same sa those of the Dnke of York, and eqnally 
strong. This is the great dLfficnlty which Canning has to 
get over with him. He does not mnch like Canning, thongh 
C. does everything he can to gratiiy and please him. Mount 
Charles told me that his mother (Lady Conyngham) has 
strong opinions in favom- of the Catholics, but that she never 
talks to the King on the sabject, nor indeed upon poHtics 
at all. 

April 13th. — The King came to town a week ago. From 
the moment of his arrival every hour produced a fresh report 
about the Administration j every day the new appointment 
was expected to be declared, and the Ministers Feel, Lord 
Bathorst, Duke of Wellington, and Canning were SQCces- 
sively designated as the persona chosen to form a Govern- 
ment. He bad no sooner arrived than he saw bis Ministers 
eeriatim, bnt nothing could induce him to come to any 
determination. He wavered and doubted, and to his con- 
fidants, with whom he coold bluster and talk big, he ex- 
pressed in no measured terms his detestation of Liberal 
principles, and especially of Catholic Emancipation. He 
begged his Ministers to stand by him, and day after day 
elapsed and nothing was settled. In the meantime London 
was alive with reports ; and the on dit of the day, repeated 
with every variety of circumstance and with the osual 
positiveness of entire ignorance, would fill a volume. Time 
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crept on, and Parliament was to adjourn on the 13th (this 
daj). On the dth Canning went to the King, and, after a 
long andience, he came awaywithont anything being settled. 
On the 10th he went again, and told his Majesty that longer 
delay was impossible, and that he mnst come to some 
determination. On the evening of the 10th we received a 
note &om liord Bathnrst, saying that the King had desired 
Canning to form an Administration on the principles of that 
of which Lord Liverpool had been at the head. This was 
not generally known that evening. lAst night it was said 
that the Duke of Wellington would not remain in the new 
Cabinet, and we heard that Peel had resigned. To-day every- 
thing will probably be known. Canning and his friends say 
that the King has behaved admirably in this business, and 
they affect to consider hie appointment unconditional and 
unfettered ; but this is by no means the view which the others 
take of it. The King, however, has acted in such a way that 
all his Ministers (except those whose interest it now is to 
land him to the skies) are disgtisted with his doubting, 
wavering, uncertain conduct, so weak in action and so intempe- 
rate in language. It is now supposed that he has been in- 
flnenoed by Knighton in coming to this determination, in 
which he certainly has acted in a manner quite at variance 
with his professions and the whole tenor of his language. It 
most be owned, if this is so, that although Canning has gained 
his point — has got the power into his hands and is nominally 
Prime Minister — no man ever took office under more humi- 
liating circumstances or was placed in a more difficult and 
uncertain situation; indeed, a greater anomaly cannot be 
imagined. Canning, disliked by the King, opposed by the 
aristocracy and the nation, and unsupported by the Parlia- 
ment, is appointed Prime Minister. The King, irresolute 
and uncertain, is induced to nominate a man whose principles 
and opinions he fears and dislikes by the advice and influence 
of his physician. The measure which is of paramount 
importance Canning cannot carry as he desires and believes 
to be necessary ; he must form a Cabinet full of disunion. 
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and he is doubtful what support he can expect from the old 
adherents of Government, by whom he is abhorred. 

The writ was moved for Canning yesterday by Wynne, 
'he haying accepted the office of First Commissioner of 
the Treasury.' This morning the Chancellor, Peel, Lord 
Westmoreland, and the Duke of Wellington resigned. 
Lord Bathnrst immediately wrote to Canning, saying that, 
finding they had resigned, he could not avoid sending in 
his resignation also; that it was unnecessary to enter 
into explanations, which couH only tend to widen the 
bi-each such a separation most make. Afterwards Lord 
Melville resigned, although well with Canning and a 
friend to the Catholics; he said he could not desert the 
men with whom he had acted for so niany years. The 
Whigs seem greatly elated at the breaking up of this Ad- 
ministration. The Tories evidently think Canning is in a 
scrape, that he will not be able form a Government, and 
that the power will return into their bands. How Canning 
and his friends feel is not yet known, nor what the King 
feels at being deserted by half his Cabinet. The opinion 
prevalent with the Opposition is that Canning has been 
deserted by his colleagues, who induced him to accept the 
Government by promising their support and adherence, and 
that when he had taken the final step they left him to make 
the arrangements and fill up their placea as he could. This, 
however, is not the case. I saw George Dawson ' this evening, 
and he assured me that Canning had received ample notice 
from all these Ministers that they would not hold office 
under him, and that if he was appointed Prime Minister 
they should resign. Peel told him this three weeks ago : 
' that he could not, with a due regard to his own character, 
continue in office under a man whose opinions are so dia- 
metrically opposite to his own upon the most important 
question ; that he had no views of personal ambition, but 

■ [The Right Hon. George Robert DaweonwRs Secretary of the Tieaauiy 
from 1828 to 1630, and was made a Privy Councillor oo resigning that nlfice. 
He married in 1816 Mary, the eldest daughter of the first Sir Robert Feel, 
and va« coDsequently the brother-in-law of Mr. Peel the Minister.] 
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iliat as the administration of Ireland was his pecoliar pro- 
vince, it was impossible they should not come into constant 
collision npon that subject.' They had no objection to act 
-with Canning, always considering him as one of the most 
influential members of the Cabinet, but they conld not bold 
ofiSces under him. He said that he could not imagine how 
Canning with his knowledge could take such a step, and it is 
evident that he has no idea of his being able to carry on the 
Government at all. 

April SOth. — Prom the period of Canning's acceptance 
of ofSce up to Thursday night there have been continual 
n^otiationa between Canning and the Whigs, and it is not 
possible to imagine greater curiosity and more intense anxiety 
tlian have been exhibited during the interval. The violence 
and confiision of parties has been extreme — the new Ministers 
inrious with their old colleagues, the ex-Ministers equally 
indigfnant with those they left behind them. 

3£ay 12tk. — It is necessary to go back to the first for- 
mation of the Oovemment.* As soon as Canning had got 
the King's commission he began to negotiate, and the 
Whigs readily euot^h entered into negotiation. The Abends 
of Ministers resigned one after another, and for some time it 
seemed very donbtiiil whether Canning would be able to form 
a Government at all. His first measure was, however, very 

' [The Cabinet formed bj Mr. Ctumiagp was thua constituted: — 

Mr. Canning, First Lord of the Tieasiuy and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor. 

Eail of HajTowby, Lord President of the Council. 

Duke of Portland, Lord Priry Seal, and afterwards the Earl of Carlisle. 

Lord Dudley, Secretary of State for Foreign AfFaira. 

Lord Qoderich, Secretary of State for Colonial Affurs and War. 

Mr. StD^^ Bourne, Secretaiy of State for the Home Department 
(this office was shortly afterwards transferred to the Marquis of Lansdowne). 

Mr. Huskisson, President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Wynn, President of the Board of Control. 

Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Tiemey, Master of the Mint. 

The Duke of Clarence was named Lord High Admiral. 

The office of Commander-in-Chief remained vacant during the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Canning. This Administration lasted ninety-eight days, until 
the deMh of Mr. Canning.] 
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judiciouB — ttat of appointiDg the Dnke of Clarence Lord 
High Admiral — nothing aerred bo mnch to disconcert his 
opponents. The negotiations went on (through the Duke 
of Deronahire) up to the end of the Easter recess, when 
Lord Lansdowue came to town, and after much delaj it was 
ajmounced that the Whigs would support the new Oorem- 
ment, hut that none of them would take office immediately. 
The places were all filled up, but the appointments were 
understood to be only provisional, and the Doke of Portland, 
Lord Dudley, and Stui^es Bourne were considered to hold 
their offices until Lord Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, and Tiemey 
should join the Cabinet. With this arrangement Parliament 
met, and the rage which had been accumulating in the 
minds of the seoeders soon burst forth in a furious attack in 
this proTisional arrangement. The Whigs hare nearly in a 
body joined Government, with the exception of Lord Grey in 
the House of Lords, who in a epeech full of eloquence 
attacked Canning's political life and character and an- 
nounced his intention of reuiaining neuter. Li the mean- 
time it was understood that there was a reason for Lord 
Lansdowne not joining Government immediately, which was 
not to be made public till that event took place, and this 
secret was only imparted to a very few people ; it was even 
concealed iVom Brougham and the leaders of the party. 
The secret, however, turns out to be this : Lord Lansdowne 
insisted upon modelling the Irish Government as he pleased — 
that is, in putting a Lord-Lieutenant, a Chancellor, and a 
Secretary tiiere favourable to the Catholic claims, to which 
the King would not consent. Canning entreated Lord Tmdb- 
downe to have patience, to allow ^me to elapse, during 
which the King's scruples might be removed, and promised 
that eveiy endeavour should be made to reconcile the King 
to the arrangement Lord Lansdowne desired. After much 
discussion it was resolved that Lord Luisdowne should 
support Government, but that he should not take office 
until this point was settled; and so the matter has re- 
mained. 

June 3rd. — Soon after writing this Lord Lansdowne came 
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into the Cabinet, together with Tiemey and Lord Carlisle, 
M'Donald and Abercrombj also taking places. Thev fonnd so 
many objectiona to the unsettled state of the Cabinet, and 
the proTisional nrrangements bad hronght so much odium 
and ridicule upon the Gk>vemment, that it mas thought ne- 
cessary to settle this matter without loss of time, bat Lord 
Lansdowne would not consent to take the Home Office except 
upon the conditions on which he had before insisted. He 
therefore came into the Cabinet without a place. But it 
is quite evident that the present state of affairs is iar from 
satisiactory ; the Government is not established on a 6rm or 
secnre basis, and the members of it are not altogether satis- 
fied with each other or themselves. Lord Lansdowne par- 
ticularly does not feel comfortable where he is, and does not 
think that he has been well treated by his own friends. It 
seems that when first overtures were made to him by 
Canning he called a meeting of h^ friends at Lansdowne 
House, at which he declared his own sentiments and the 
conditions on which he would join the Government. The 
persons there assembled unanimously agreed with him, but 
a few days after a meeting was called at Brookes' which 
was more numerously attended, and there certain resolutions 
were agreed upon which were not in conformity with the 
opinions expressed in Lansdowne Honse, and these resolutions 
were communicated to Canning as the sentiments of the 
great body of the Whigs, but without the same being im- 
parted to Lord Lansdowne, who was then at Bowood (this 
fact I had last night from Duncannon ' and Hobhouse*). 
Matters, however, went on quietly enough till the other 
night, when the Government was beat in the House of 
Lords upon the clause in the Com Bill, and this defea.t it 
ia obvious has enraged and embarrassed them to the greatest 

' [Soha William, Viscount DuscumoD, afterwarda fourth Enrl of Best- 
borough.] 

' [Mi. John Cftm Hobhouse, M.P. for Westminster, afterwardB Sir John 
C. Hobhouse, Bart, raised to the peerage in 1861 hy the title of Baron 
Broughton de Uiffud.] 
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decree.' Duncannon, who is entlntly in the confidence of 
the moderate Whig party, says that it is impossible the 
thing can go on ia this way ; three Lords in the King's 
household (Errol, Macclesfield, aud Delawair) voted against 
the Bill, and if they are not distniased it will be such a 
proof of the feebleness of Grovernment as will disgust all the 
Whigs and make their support very Inkewarm.* Burdett. 
who was more active and zealous than anybody in briaging 
about the coalition, is very much disgusted already, and 
there appears altc^ther such a want of confidence and 
unanimity among them as must lead to the dissolution of 
the Government unless Canning can by some vigorous 
measures establish his credit and convince the world of his 
strength. In Ireland the Chancellor ' has refused to pat 
the Great Seal to the appointment of Doherty as Solicitor- 
General. It is supposed that he will take this occasion to 
resign, and it will then be seen what part the King will 
take in the nomination of his successor. The King sees 
numbers of people, talks incessantly, and does nothing. 
Canning was with him yesterday evening, and the result of 
his audience will be very interesting, because it will appear 
whether he has insisted upon, and the King consented to, 
the dismissal of the refractory Lords, as well as what be 
will do about the Irish Chancellor. Government are indig- 
nant with the Duke of WeUiagton and the other ex- 
Ministers for opposing the Corn Bill, which they had been 
themselves (when in office) instrumental in framing, aa well 
as for the use which the Duke made of Huakisson's letter. 
June 17th, — I was at the Eoyal Lodge for one night last 

' [It WRS with raference to this defeat that Canning aaid sonn afterwards 
in tbe House of Commona that ' the Duke of Wellington had heen made the 
instrument of others for thdr own particuUr Tiena,' and he pledged himaelf 
to bring in another Corn Bill in the following sewnn. ^ut theae were 
almost the last word? uttered hy Canning in ParliameDC] 

' [Lord Delnwarr resigned of his own accord, Lord Errol wm obliged to 
reugn, and Lord Macclesfield came OTer and voted with Government on the 
aecond reading of the Corn Bill.] 

* [Lord Manners was still Lord Chancellor of Irelund, aa be had b«eii 
since 1807. Mr. Doherty was made Solicitor-General for Ireland on the 
18th of June.] 
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Wednesday j abont thirty people eat down to dinner, and 
the company waa changed nearly every day. It ie a de- 
lightful place to live in, but the rooms are too low and too 
small for very large parties. Nothing can exceed the luxury 
of the internal anangementa ; the King was very well and 
in exceUent spirits, but very weak in his knees and 
could not walk without difficulty. The evening passed 
off tolerably, owing to the Tyrolese, whom Esterhazy 
brought down to amuse the King, and he waa so pleased 
with them that he made them sing and dance before 
him the whole evening ; the women kissed hia face and the 
men his hand, and he talked to them in German. Though 
this evening went off well enough, it is clear that, nothing 
would be more insupportable than to live at this Court ; the 
dulness must be excessive, and the people who compoae his 
habitnal society are the most insipid and uninteresting that 
can be found. As for Lady Conyngham, she looks bored to 
death, and she never speaks, never appears to have one 
word to say to the King, who, however, talks himself with- 
out ceasing. Canning came the day I went away, and wa« 
very welt received by his Majesty ; he looked dreadtully ill. 
The only thing which interested me was the accoant I 
beard &om Francis Conyngham about Knighton. He is 
seldom there, and when he comes scarcely stays above a 
night or two. But he governs everything about the house, 
and cannot endure anybody who is likely to dispute his 
empire. The King certainly does not like him, is always 
happier when he is away, and never presses him to stay or 
to return. When he is there he has constant access to the 
King at all times and whenever he pleases. He is on bad 
terms with Monnt Charles, he bullies Lord Conyngham, and 
he is barely civil to Lady C. ; he knows that Mount Charles 
is independent of him, and that the King likes him and 
admits him continually and familiarly to his presence, and 
of this it seems that he is jealous. I was more struck with 
one word which dropped ftrim him than with all he told me 
of Sir W. Knighton. While the Tyrolese were dancing and 
singing, and ther« was a sort of gay uproar going on, with 
z3 
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which the King was greatly delighted, he said, ' I would 
give ten gnineas to see Knightoo walk into the room now,' 
as if it were some master who was absent, and who should 
suddenly return and find his family and serTonts merry- 
making in his absence ; it indicates a strange sort of power 
possessed by him. 

The King was very ciril to the Duke of Dorset, and 
repeatedly told him that what had passed would make 
no difference in their private friendship. In the meantime 
the Com Bill has been thrown out, and I think poUtical 
animosities are full as strong as ever, though they have 
taken rather a sulky tlian a violent tone. I had a long 
couTersatiou with Duncannon yesterday, who is folly pos- 
sessed of the sentiments of all the Whigs, and by what he 
says it is clear that they are extremely dissatisfied; they 
want Canning to display his power by some signal act of 
authority,^ and to show that he is really supported cordially 
by the King. The opposite party are persuaded that the 
King is secretly inclined to them and averse to his present 
Cfovemment, and this opinion obtains more or less with the 
public in consequence of the impunity with which Canning 
has been braved by the Chancellor in Ireland. The appoint- 
ment of Doherty as Solicitor-General has never yet passed 
the Great Seal, and Lord JUanners refuses to sanction it ; he 
has likewise refused to put Sir Patrick Bellew (a Catholic) in 
the Commission of the Peace, though he is a respectable man 
and he has been strongly pressed to do it even by Pro- 
testants. This refusal so disgusted Duncannon that he was 
very near withdrawing his name from the Commission, and 
if he had his example would have been followed by many 
others, but Lord Spencer dissuaded him from doing bo. 
Lord Grey is in such a state of irritation that he will 
hardly speak to any of his old friends, and he declares that 
he will never set his foot in Brookes' again. All this is the 
more extraordinary, and the vivacity of hie temper the more 
unaccountable, because he has constantly declined taking 
an active part in politics when invited to do so for a long 
time past j and whenever Dancannon has asked hia advice 
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or consulted his opinion a or wishes, lie has invariably 
referred Mm to Lord Langdowne as the person whom 
bia friends were to look npon aa their leader, asserting 
that he bad withdrawn himself from public life and 
woiald have no more ooncem with politics. More than 
this, when first overtures were made by Canning to the 
Wbigs, it was the ananimons opinion of all those who have 
since joined the (irovemment that Lord Lansdowne and his 
friends conld not join an Administration of which Peel wafi 
to be a member (for at that time the resignation of Peel 
was not contemplated as a probable event], and this opinion 
was warmly combated by Lord Grey, who contended that 
there waa no reason why they should not coalesce with 
Cannii^ and Feel. What induced him to alter his opinion 
BO decidedly and to become so bitter an enemy to the 
present arrangements does not appear, unless it is to be 
attributed to a feeling of piqne and resentment at not 
having been more consulted, or that overtures were not 
made to himself. The pretext he took for declaring himself 
was the appointment of Copley to be Chancellor, when he 
said that it was impossible to support a Government which 
had made such an appointment.^^ 

Jidy 5tt.^The session is over, and baa been short but 
violent enough. There is apparently a majority against the 
Ministry in the House of Lords, though they eeem safe in the 
Bouse of Commons. All depends upon Canning's prudence 
and firmness during the recess. As to the King, he seems 
desirous of living a quiet life and disposing of all patronage ; 
public measures and public men are equally indifferent to 
him. The Duke of Wellington, who knows bim well, says 
he does not care a ferthing abont the Catholic qaestion, but 
he does not like to depart from the example of his father 
and the Duke of York, to which they owed bo much of their 
popularity. His conduct is entirely influenced by selfish 
considerations, and he neither knows nor cares what measures 
the exigencies of the country demand. The present state of 
parties is bo extraordinary that it cannot last, and it remains 
to be seen whether Lord Grey and the other Whigs will 
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rennite themselves to the main body and support Canniiij^B 
Grovernment, or whether they will join with the Tories in 
their efforts to overturn it. Lord Grey's temper, irritated 
by the attacks which have been made on him, seems likely 
to urge him to the latter alternative. 

July 25tk. — Canning is gone to Chiswick, where he has 
had the Inmhago, and could not go to the Council last week. 
He is very unwell, and in a very precarious state, T think. 
I was at the Council last Monday week ; it was held for the 
appointment of Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, Lord Lans- 
downe having consented to take the Home Office, and Lord 
Carlisle the Privy Seal ; the only Cabinet Ministers present 
were the four who changed places. It was the first time the 
King had given Lord Lansdowne an audience, but I. believe 
he was very civil to him. The £ing gave him an account 
of the Duke of Buckingham's visit to him (from Drop- 
more), the result of which was that be sent his proxy to 
Lord Goderich, but not with a good grace. 

The Duke of Wellington has been to the Lodge, and 
great is tiie speculation thereupon.' It is fiercely debated 
whether he went by invitation or not, and how long he 
stayed. He was only with the King twenty minutes, for so 
Prince Leopold, who was there, told Lambton, who told me. 
I don't know if he was invited or no. The King has taken 
from Prince Ijeopold the plate that was given, or, as they 
now say, lent to him, on his marriage. The Chamberlain 
sent to Sir R. Gardiner for it in the Prince's absence, 
and he refused to give it up without hia Koyal Highness's 
orders, bnt the Prince, as soon as he heard of it, ordered it to 
be sent to the Chamberlain. 

The Irish Chancellor has given way about Doherty's ap- 
pointment, and put the Great Seal to it before his own resigna- 
tion. He did it with a good grace, Lord Lansdowne told me. 

We went all over the Castle the other day ; his Majesty 
will not let anybody see it now. I don't think enough ia 

■ [The causea and consequences of this vi^t, vhict wa« hj invitation 
from thn King, are related in the Duke of Wellington's 'Correspondence, 
New SoriBB, vol. iv. p. 83 b< teq.'] 
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effented for the enormouB anme expended, thoagb it is a fine 
and will be a good house ; etill, how far (as a palace) from 
YersailleB, St. Cloud, and the other palaces in France ! The 
external terrace haa spoilt the old one, and is altogether a 
frightful exereacence, and should never have been made. 

Augutt 9th. — Canning died yesterday morning at four 
o'clock. His danger was only announced on Sunday night, 
though it had existed from the preceding Wednesday. 
When he saw the King on Monday his Majesty told him he 
looked very ill, and he replied that ' he did not know what 
was the matter with him, but that he was ill all over.' 
Nothing could exceed the consternation caused by the mi- 
nouncement of his danger and the despair of hie colleagues. 
From the first there was no hope. He was aware of his 
danger, and said, ' It is hard upon the King to have to fight 
the battle over again.' The Cabinet met on Monday, and 
great unanimity prevailed among them. They all agreed to 
stand by each other in the event of his death. As soon as 
it happened Lord Lansdowne went down to Windsor and 
saw the King. His Majesty spoke with great affection of 
Canning, and said something of the difBculties in which be 
was again involved. Lord L. replied that he had come 
down, as it was his official duty to do, to announce to him 
the event; that notiiing could be further from his wish or 
intention than to elicit from him any opinion as to the 
future, and he begged his Majesty would not say on^ word 
Qpon that subject. The King said that the first thing he 
should do would be to show every mark of respect to the 
memory and attachment to the person of Conning, and that 
he should therefore send for those of his Miaist«rs who had 
been the most closely connected with him in public and 
private life. He sent immediately for Lord Goderich and 
Stnrges Bourne, who went down to him when liord Laus- 
downe returned. 

Yesterday I saw some letters from Mr. Arbuthnot' (Gosh) 

' [Right Hon. Charles Acbuthnot, the most conGdenlial friend of thu 
Duke of WelliogtOD, witlk whom be lived. He wm koowo in society bv 
the nickname of 'Qoab,' by which ha ia irvjaeatij described in thesa 
Jgunult.] 
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giving an accoont of the break-up of the old GoTemment, 
find of the reaaoiis hj which thej hod been inflaenced in 
resigning. They were three in nomber, very rioleut and 
indignant, defending the Duke and attacking Canniog, bnt 
they contained little more than has since appeared and been 
made public. The only fact that appeared to me of consequence 
was this: that Peel, thoagh be had resigned on different 
grounds, was indignant at the way in which the Duke had 
been treated, and was resolved never to take office till full 
reparation bad been made to him ; that Lord Bathurst had 
begged Giosh (Mr. Arbuthnot) not to mention this, as it might 
do harm. The next letter was a long tirade with a great 
deal of wrath and indignation, such as might be expected. 
He says that they knew Canning was negotiating with the 
Whigs while he was pretending that he wished the old 
GiOTermnent to go on; and that in the course of the ne- 
gotiation with his old coUea^es he offered Peel, if he 
would stay with him, to recall the pro-Catholic Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and send a Protestant. Peel wanted the Duke to 
give up the army and take the Treasury, which he would 
not hear of. He was miserable at the idea, and opposed it 
so strongly that they could not press it upon him. However, 
the Peers — meaniag all the Lords who had made such a stir- 
applied to the Duke to put himself at the head of the 
Government, but he hardly sent an answer to their applica- 
ticoi — he wonld not hear of it. 

I may here introduce some anecdotes of Canning told 
me by Lord George Bentinck, his private secretary ; — 

Some time after they had been in office (after Lord 
Londonderry's death) they found in a drawer, which appa- 
rently had been forgotten or overlooked, some papers, which 
were despatches and copies of correspondence between Lord 
Castlereagh and Lord Stewart. These despatches were very 
curious, and more particularly so after his attack last year on 
Canning for misappropriating the secret service money, for 
they gave an account of his ovni employment of the secret 
service money in getting Italian witnesses for the Queen's 
trial. There was likewise an account of the discovery 
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Stewart had made of the treachery of an office messenger, 
who had for a long time carried all hia despatches to Metter- 
nich before he took them to England, and Lord Stewart 
says, ' I tremble when I think of the risk which my despatches 
have incurred of coming before the House of Commons, as 
there were letters of Lord Londonderry's written expressly 
** to throw dust in the eyes of the Parliament." ' These were 
hia own expressions, and he said, ' Ton will understand this 
and know what to say to Mettemich,' In &ct, while Lord 
Caetlereagh wae obliged to pretend to disapprove of the Con- 
tinental system of the Holy Alliance he secretly gave Mettei^ 
nich every assnrance of his private concurrence, and it was 
not till long after Mr. Canning's a^ceasion that Mettemich 
conld be persuaded of his sincenty in opposing their views, 
always fancying that he was obliged to act a part as hia pre- 
decessor had done to keep the House of Commons quiet. 

From the moment Mr. Canning came into the Cabinet he 
laboured to accompliah the recognition of the South American 
Republics, but all the Cabinet were against him except Lord 
Liverpool, and the King would not hear of it. The King was 
supported in his opposition by the Duke of Wellington and 
by Lieven and Esterhazy, whom he used to have with him ; 
and to them he inveighed a^inst Canning for pressing this 
measure. The Duke of Wellington and those Ambassadors 
persuaded hia Majesty that if he consented it would produce 
a quarrel between him and his allies, and involve him in 
inextricable difficulties. Canning, who knew all thia, wrote 
to Mrs. Canning in terms of great bitterness, and said if the 
King did not take care he would not let him see these Am- 
bassadors except in his presence, and added^ * I can tell his 
M^sty that his father vrould never have acted in such a 
manner.' At length after a long contest, in th^ conrae of 
which Peel came round to him, he resolved to carry the 
measure or resign. After a battle in the Cabinet which lasted 
three hours, and from which he came heated, exhausted, and 
indignant, he prepared a memorial to the King, and Lord 
Liverpool anotiier, in which they tendered their resignations, 
alleging at length their reasons, and this they submitted to 
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the Cabinet the following day. When their colleagnee fonnd 
thej were in earnest they nnanimonsly surrendered, and 
agreed upon a declaration to the E^ing that they wonld all 
resign unless the measure was adopted. This commamc&- 
tion was made to his Majesty by the Duke of Wellington, 
who told faim that he found Canning was in earnest, and 
that the Qovemment could not go on without him, and 
he must give way. The King accordingly gave way, but 
with a very ill grace.' When he saw Canning he received 
him very ill, and in a letter to him signifying his assent to 
the measure he said that it must be his business to have it 
carried into effect in the best way it would arlmit of. Can- 
ning took fire at the ungracious tone of the letter, and wrote 
for answer that he feared he was not honoured with that 
confidence which it was necessary that the King should have 
in his Ministers, and that his Majesty had better dismiss 
him at once. The £iug sent no answer, but a gracious 
message, assuring him he had mistaken his letter, and 
desiring he would come to the Cottage, when he received 
him very well. From that time he grew in fevonr, for when 
the King foand that none of the evils predicted of this 
measure had come to pass, and how it raised the reputation 
of his Minister, he liked it very well, and Canning dexterously 
gave him all the praise of it, so that he soon fancied it had 
originated with himself, and became equally satisfied with 
himself and with Canning. 

Canning concealed nothing from Mrs. Canning, nor from 
Charles Ellis. When absent from Mra. C. he wrote every- 
thing to her in the greatest detail. Canning's industry was 
such that he never left a moment unemployed, and such was 
the clearness of his head that he could address himself 
almost at the. same time to several different subjects with 
perfect precision and without the least embarrassment. He 
wrote very last, but not iast enough for his mind, composing 

' [The memoritil of Mr. CiuitiiDg on thii subject, the coiiiiter-<i[HniuDs ot 
the Duke of Wellington, And tbe King's minute upon them have been pub- 
lished in the second volume of the New Series of the ' Duke of Welliug-tou's 
Conespondeace,' pp. 364, 304, end 402.] 
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much quicker than lie conld commit his ideas to paper. He 
could not hear to dictate, hecauee nohody could write iast 
enongh for him ; but on one occasion, when he had the gout 
in his hand and conld not write, he stood by the fire and 
dictated at the same time a despatch on Greek affairs to 
George Bentinck and one on South American politics to 
Howard de Walden, each writing tiB fast as he conld, while 
he turned from one to the other without hesitation or em- 
barrassment. 

Attgyst 10th, — The Cabinet sat yesterday morning and 
again at night. It is generally believed that Lord Croderich 
will sncoeed Canning at the Treasury, and Lord Lansdowne 
has no objection to serre nnder him. The Tories were full 
of hope and joy at first, but in proportion as they were elated 
at first so were they dejected yesterday, when they found 
that the King sent for Lord Goderich and not for the Duke 
of Wellington. He never seems to have thought of the 
Duke at all. It will all be out to>day or to-morrow. The 
Tories may now give the King up. They have taken leave 
of office, except Peel, who will come in some day or other. 

[They remained out of office five months. What a 
prophecy ! — January 2Sth, 1828.] 

The Duke of Wellington talked of Canning the other 
day a great deal at my mother'a. He said Ms talents 
were astonishing, his compositions admirable, that he pos- 
sessed the art of saying exactly what was necessary and 
passing over those topics on which it was not advisable 
to touch, his fertility and resources inexhaustible. He 
thought him the finest speaker he had ever heard ; though 
he prided himself extremely upon his compositions, he 
would patiently endure any criticisms upon such papers 
as he submitted for the consideration of the Cabinet, and 
would allow them to be altered in any way that was 
suggested ; he (the Dnke) particularly had often ' out and 
hacked * hie papers, and Canning never made the least 
objection, but was always ready to adopt the suggestions of 
his collea^es. 'It was not so, however, in conversation and 
discussion. Any difference of opinion or dissent from his 
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views threw him into nngOTernable rage, and on such 
occasiona he flew ont with a violence which, the Dnke said, 
had oflea compelled him to be silent that he might not 
be involved in bitter personal altercation. He said that 
Canning was nsnally very silent in the Cabinet, seldom spoke 
at all, but when he did he maintained his opinions with 
extraordinary tenacity. He said that be waa one of the 
idlest of men. This I do uot believe, for I have always 
heard that be saw everything and did everything himself. 
Not a despatch was received that he did not read, nor one 
written that he did not dictate or correct. 

Augnst 20iA. — There was a Council at Windsor Castle 
on Friday last, which was a very cnrioas scene. What 
I saw puzzled me very mnch till matters have since been 
explained to me. 

On Tuesday morning Dnunmond, Lord (roderich's pri- 
vate secretary, came to me at my office and told me the 
Conncil would be held on Friday, and that Herries was to be 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and waa going down 
that day with Lord Groderich to Windsor. Accordingly 
when I arrived at the Castle I fonnd Herries in the room, 
and I asked him if he was to take an oath as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because there was none in the oath-book for 
Chancellor, but one for the Treasurer of the Exchequer, and 
whether be was to take that. He said he did not know, 
, upon which I asked Wynn if he knew. He did not ; when 
we all agreed to wait till Lord Bexley came,' and enquire of 
him what be had done. When Lord Bezley arrived we 
asked him, and be said that Herries woold only be sworn 
then as a Privy Councillor, and must take the oath of 
Chancellor of Exchequer in the Court of Exchequer. Shortly 
after we walked round the Castle, and some conversation 
occurring about the elevation of the Bound Tower, which 
Wyattville was anxious to accomplish, Herries said to him, 
' Bnt it is my bosiness now to ask you what you will do it 
for, how much it will cost. Will you do it for 10,000Z. ? * 

' [Lord Beiley as Mr. VuiuttArt hod be«a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Torn 1812 to 1823.] 
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Wjattville said, ' Ton mnat give me 15,0001.,' so that I could 
hare no doubt that Hemes was CliaiLceilorof theExcbeqner. 
In the meantime all the Ulnisters arrived, the whole Cabinet 
being present except the Chancellor and Lord Anglesey, who 
arrived afterwards. Ab soon as Lord Goderich and Lord 
Lansdowne were come they retired into the next room, and 
had a long conference. Shortly afterwards the King came, 
when Lord Goderich went into his room. He stayed some 
time, when the Duke of Portland went in, then Herries. 
When Lord Goderich came oat he had another conference 
with Lord Lansdowne, at the end of which he went again to 
the King. He came oat, and at the end of three-quarters 
of an honr went a third time, and after him Herries a second 
time, and with him Lord Bexley. Another very animated 
conversation took place between Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Goderich, when the latter went to the King a fourth time, 
and after him Lord Lansdowne, Goderich whispering some- 
thing to him as he went la. Previous to tliis I remarked a 
conference between Lord Lansdowne, Goderich, and Carlisle, 
after which Carlisle took Tiemey into the next room, evi- 
dently commonicating what had passed. Something was 
clearly going on, but I could not make out what. I 
fancied that Lord Lansdowne insisted npon Lord Holland's 
being in the Cabinet. Yesterday, however, I discovered 
that it was all about Hetries and his appointment. The 
appointment was the King's, with whom Herries had in- 
gratiated himself by transacting some of his pecuniary busi- 
ness, and getting odds and ends for him out of droits, &c. 
The King then named him, and Goderich made no objection. 
Herries came to Windsor, not doubting but that he was to 
receive the seals, which in fact Goderich brought down with 
him on purpose. Lord Lansdowne, however, declared that 
he would not consent to the appointment, and hence arose 
all the conferences and audiences for which I could not 
account at the time. The Whigs dislike Herries' politics, 
and still more do they object to the King taking upon 
himself to nominate the members of the Government without 
consulting his Ministers. They are determined to resist 
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this nomination, and the consequence of Lord Lanadowne's 
remonstrance was the Buspension at least of the appointment. 
Such is the state of affairs, and not a very agreeable state 
certainly. 

The Whigs are satisfied of the candour, fairness, and 
plain dealing of Goderich, bat dissatisfied with his facility 
and want of firmness. The King is grasping at power and 
patronage, and wants to take advantage of the weakness of 
the Grovemmeut and their apparent dependence upon him to 
exercise all the authority which ought to belong to the 
Ministers. The Whigs are not easy in their places. They 
feel that they are not treated with the consideration to which 
they are entitled. But they have got too far to recede, and 
they evidently are alarmed lest, if they exasperate the King, 
he should accept their resignation and form a Government 
by a junta of the old Tories Trith the rest of his Admimstra- 
tion, by which their exclusion would be made certain and 
perpetual. I find that the Duke of Portland was likewise 
named by the King himself. They do not object to the 
Duke, on the contrary, but they object greatly to his being 
so appointed. All this I have from Tierney, who added, if 
the Duke had been proposed to the King by Lord Goderich, 
not a member of the Cabinet would have objected, but they 
don't like his being named by the King. At the end of the 
Council on Friday Lord Anglesey arrived, having travelled 
day and night, and brought with him the Duke of Welling- 
ton's acceptance of the command of the army. Altogether 
it was a day of minsual interest and unlike the duhiess of 
ordinary Councils. 

Septemher let. — Since the Council on the 17tb the affair 
of Herries has still been going on. It appears that when 
Goderich went into the King (at the Council) to announce 
to him the objection that had been raised, his Majesty was 
very angry, angry at having been so committed and at 
being obliged to give up a nomination he liked. Herries 
naturally felt himself very ill treated and nettled by the 
attacks upon him in the newspapers. He has ever since 
insisted upon being admitted to the Cabinet aa the only 
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thing wliicli could afford due reparation to hia honour, and 
prove that he had not been rejected for the i-easone which 
had been assigned. This the Ministers opposed, and it was 
at length determined that this matter should rest till 
Hnskisson's return. Hnskisson agreed with his colleagues 
about Herriea, went to the King, and spoke to him openly 
and firmlj on the Biibject. The King consented that 
another arrangement should he made ; the one proposed 
was, that Sturges Bourne should be Chancellor of the 
£zchequer and Berries take the Woods and Forests with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet. Berries, who had constantly 
refused to accede to any arrangement by which he was to be 
excluded from the Cabinet, said he would consider of it ; but 
in the meantime Sturges took fright, and refused to take 
the Exchequer. In vain Buskisson offered to take all the 
trouble on himself, and they all tried to persuade Sturges. 
Be would not do it, and so this arrangement fell to the 
ground. They went again to the King yesterday to report 
prepress and state to him what had occurred. When they 
came back (Ooderich, Huskisson, Sturges, Berries, and the 
Chancellor) Goderioh wrote a long letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
and he is to go to the King again this evening. 

I had a long conversation with Tiemey yesterday, and I 
find that the Whig Minister are sick to death of their 
situation and anxious to resign. They think they are not 
treated with the consideration which is due to them whether 
as individuals or as the representatives of a great party who 
are supporting the Government. Then they think Goderioh 
has behaved so ill in this a&.ir that they can have no confi- 
dence in him. "Fhej believe so much in the integrity of his 
character that they do not suspect him of any dupUcity in 
what has passed, but his conduct has been marked by such 
deplorable weakness as shows how unfit he is for the situa- 
tion he occupies. Be has acted equally ill to the King, to 
his colleagues, and to Herries himself. The history of the 
transaction is this : — Wlule Goderich was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Berries was the man upon whose asFistance he 
Telied to carry on the business of his office, and who in iact 
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did it all for him. As soon as he was at the head of the 
Ti'eaaury he felt that Herries would be equally necessary to 
him, and he accordingly pressed him to take the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which Herries dechned. After 
repeated solicitations Herries told him that he had no 
objection to belong to his GoTetnment, and that he would 
take the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
do all his Treasury business for him (this is the account of 
Herries' friends, which seems to me somewhat doubtful), 
though he did not wish to be in the Cabinet. At last, 
however, 3oderich prevailed on Herries to let him propose 
him to the Eing. which was done. The appointment was 
particularly f^eeable to the Eing, who wrote a letter with 
his own hand to Herri^, d^iring him to take the place. 
When Goderich returned to town, with this letter in hie 
pocket, he went (before he delivered it) to the Cabinet, and 
then mentioning Herries, without saying what had passed, 
he found that the Cabinet would not approve of the appoint- 
ment, on which he went to Herries, and said that he found 
that it would not do, and begged him to allow his appoints 
ment to be cancelled. Herries told him that he had never 
desired it, and was quite ready to give it up. As soon as 
Herries bad agreed to give it up Groderich pulls out of his 
pocket the King's letter and says, * By-the-by, here is a 
letter which I ought to have given you before.' When 
Herries had read this letter he said, ' This puts me quite in 
another situation, and though I am still ready to give up 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer, I must have my conduct 
explained to the King, and yon must take me down to 
Windsor to-morrow for that purpose.' This Goderich re- 
fused to do, when Herries said he should go down by himself. 
Be did so, and then passed all which I hare described above 
in the account of the Council on the 19th, I ought to have 
mentioned, as not the least curious circumstance of the 
Council, that in the middle of it the King sent for Sir 
William Knighton, who was closeted with him for an 
hour. I see this account is not altogether the 'same as 
the preceding, a proof of the inaccuracy of anecdotes 
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and historical facts whenever they differ. This is the true 
one. 

Henry de Kos told me that be saw George Dawson, Peel's 
brother-in-law, at Brighton, who told him that he belieTed 
there was nobody the King was more exaeperated against 
than Peel, and for this reason i — When the late GoTOmment 
(Canning's) was forming, Peel went to the King, and in 
reply to his desire that he should form a part of it told him 
he could not continue in any Goyemment the head of which 
was a Bopporter of Catholic Emancipation. The King pro- 
posed to him to remain, with a secret pledge and promise 
from him that the question should not be carried. This of 
, course Peel refused, find the King, who construed his rejec- 
tion of the disgraceful proposal as conveying a doubt of his 
word, dismissed him with much resentment. 

September 15th. — Taking up the account from where I 
left off, Goderich went to the King and it was settled 
'nerries was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. He re- 
turned and wrote to Lord Lansdowne entreating him to 
acquiesce. Lord Lansdowne went to the King, and the 
result of his interview was that he retained office together 
with his friends. He wrote a letter to one of them, which 
he intended might be communicated to others, giving an 
acconnt of his conduct and motives. 1 saw this letter. He 
said the King received him very well and spared no entreaties 
to him to keep office. The King said that he was most , 
anxious the present Government should continue on every 
account, but more particularly on account of what was now 
pasistng on the Continent ; that Lord Lansdowne's holding 
office was indispensable for this object, and he asked him in 
his own name and for the sake of the country not to resign ; 
that what had occurred had aneen out of a aeries of blunders 
which, 'let me say,' he added, 'were neither yours nor mine.' 
Lord Lansdowne said it was put to him in such a way that 
he could not do otherwise ; that he had insisted with Gode- 
rich that Stanley and Macintosh' should be employed. This 
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was the pith of his letter. I have been with Hoskisson for 
a week in the oonntry ; he is in good health and excellent 
spirits. Capo d'Istria was there, going to Oreeoe. Haskis- 
son told me he wanted money. He owned to me that be 
considered Greece as a great hnmbng. I discorered from 
what he said that they only inter&red that they might keep 
the Russians qniet and prevent a war between Bnssia odA 
Turkey. The Sultan had annoonced his intention of sending 
any Minister to the Seven Towers who should communicate 
the treaty to him.' Everything is now qniet for the 
moment, and will probably continae so till the meeting of 
Parliament. 

Decemhef ISth, — Three months hare passed since the , 
above was written. I went to Doncaster and Chatsworth, 
then to Newmarket, and returned to town the middle of last , 
month. The battie of Navarino has been fought, and 
after three weeks' expectation we know very little about 
the matter. The strong part of the Cabinet, with Huskisson 
at the head, are for letting things take their course, and for 
suffering Russia to go to war with Turkey, and leaving it to 
her to enforce the articles of the Treaty of London. The 
plau is that Russia should occupy Moldavia and Wailachia ; 
that the terms should then be offered to the Sultan, and 
that on his yielding the Greek independence these provinces 
should be evacuated by the Russians ; this is what they 
propose that our mediation shall effect. In the meantime 
the Ministers are uneasy about the approaching meeting of 
Parliament. They anticipate a violent opposition in the 
House of Lords ; they are by no means sure of a majority 
in that House, and there is not one among them who has 
Bpirit and character enough to face it. Lord Dndley is terrified 

Derbj be meimt, it ia remBckitble that Lord Lansdowne sliould at this time 
hiiTe recommended tbitt he be employed. Mr. Stftnlej, however, held no 
office until he became Irish Secretiuj in 1830.} 

' [Tba Treaty of London for the Settleoient of the Afikirs of Greece waa 
signed by England, Frsnce, md Rubub oq tbe 7th of July, 1827. It waa 
of course recuved with indignation by the Porte, and led three montbi 
afterwards to the battle of NsTarino, which was fought on tbe 20th of 
October.] 
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to the greatest degree at the notion of being attacked b; 
Lord Grey. Then, thongh they are not diBimited, they 
derive no alrength from mutoal oo-operation and support, 
and the tone which the King has aaaomed, and the peremp- 
tory manner in which he has claimed the disposal of every 
sort of patroDf^, is both a proof of the weakness of Govern- 
ment, a Bonrce of discord among themselves, and the oaase 
of distmat mixed with contempt tm the part of many of 
their friends. The King and the Dnfce of Clarence made 
the promotions and dispensed the honours after the battie 
of Navarino without consulting the Ministers. The King 
gave Sumner the Bishopric of Winchester in the same way,' 
and there is a very general opinion that the Cabinet is 
weak, that they do not act together with cordiality, that 
they have neither energy nor anthoril^, and aire not likely 
to keep their places. It has been cturently reported that 
they would willingly have censured Codringtou, and have, 
thrown the responsibility of the battle from their own 
shoulderB upon hie, if they had dared, bnt that they were 
prevented l^ the precipitate approbation expressed by the 
King. These things are greatly ez^gerated, but are not 
without fonndation. 

December Ibih. — The Ministry is at an end. Goderich 
resigned either by letter to the King yesterday or at the 
Council on Thursday. They have been going on ill to- 
gether for some time. Goderich has no enei^, and hia 
colleagues are disgusted at his inefficiency, and at the 
assumption by the King of all power in disposing of 
patronage. HaakisBon is away, and wishes to be oat. They 
are embarrassed with the Greek question, and have to meet 
Parliament with an immense deficiency in the revenue. 
This state of things and mutual irritation and dissatisfac- 
tion have at length produced Goderioh's resignation. Yes- 
terday the Chancellor, Dudley, and Hnskisson were back- 

' \Vide tupre, p. 46, vhen Loid Liverpool cauied the nomiiurtiiHi of 
Mr. Sumnei Xo m cutoarj of Windsor to be cvicelled, because be bud not 
beeD consulted. The King took the earliest opportuaitj of giTing bim a 
Uthopric.] 
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wards and forwards to the King all day, and when he went 
to Windsor at half-past five they were still in the Palace, 
and he left them there in consnltation. He is gone, but 
Knighton remains behind to negotiate and commnnicate. 
In the meantinie I find that the King is quite mad npon the 
Catholic question, and that his real desire is to get rid of 
the Whigs, take back the Duke of Wellington, and make 
an anti-Catholic Grovemment. This seems to be quite im- 
possible in the present state of afiairs, bat a few days will 
probably produce some decisive change. 



January 2nd. — As soon as Lord Goderich had resigned, 
they sent to Lord Harrowby and offered him the Premiership. 
He came to town directly, and went to the King, but reiused 
the place. His refusal was immediately known, and of 
course there were a variety of conjectures and opinions 
afloat as to the man who would be chosen. A few days, 
however, pnt an end to these, for it was announced, to tiie 
astonishment of everybody, that Goderich had returned to 
town, and that he would not resign. Here ended this 
matter, which made a great noise for a few days; but the 
effects of what passed are yet to be seen when Parliament 
meets. The injury which Goderich's conduct has done to the 
Government is incalculable, for it has brought them into 
such low estimation that it is the general opinion they will 
not be able to retain their places, and there are a great 
variety of persons in bol^ Houses of Parliament who are 
disposed to withdraw &om them the support which they did 
give te Canning's Government, and which they were pre- 
viously inclined to give to this. Aa matters now stand they 
do not themselves know upon whom they can count, nor 
who are their friends and who their foes. They are, how- 
ever, to have Lord Holland in the Cabinet, to help them on 
in the House of Lords, but it is very doubtful whether his 
api>ointment will not lead to the resignation of some of the 
Tory members of the Government and the secession of some 
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of its T017 supporters. Nothing can exceed the alarm which 
they feel at the prospect of the approaching contest in 
Parliament, and thus, full of feai-s and weakness, neither 
iuspiriiig nor feeling confidence, there aeems a had chance 
of their getting through the session. 

I have heard no more of the King and of his intentionB, 
except tiiat he said he did not see why he was to be the 
only gentleman in his dominions who was not to eat his 
Christmas dinner in quiet, and he was determined he would. 
Don Miguel has been with him at the Cottage these two 
days. He has been received with great magnificence ; they 
say he behaves well enough, but is very shy. He went out 
stag-hunting in red coat and full hunting costume, and rode 
over the fences like anybody else. 

M'Gregor told me the other day that not one of the 
physicians and surgeons who attended the Duke of York 
through his long and painful illness had ever received the 
smaSJest remuneration, although their names and services 
had been laid before the King. He told me in addition 
that during sixteen years that he attended the Duke and his 
whole family he never received one guinea by way of fee or 
any payment whatever. 

About tiiree weeks ^o I passed a few days at Panshanger, 
where I met Brougham ; he came from Saturday till Monday 
morning, and from the hour of bis arrival to that of his 
departure he never ceased talking. The party was agreeable 
enough — Luttrell, Rogers, Ac. — but it was comical to see 
how the latter was provoked at Brougham's engrossing all 
the talk, though he could not help listening with pleasure. 
Brougham is certainly one of the most remarkable men I 
ever metj to say nothing of what he is in the world, his 
almost childish gaiety and animal spirits, his humour mixed 
with sarcasm, but not Ul-natured, his wonderful information, 
and the facility with which he handles every subject, from 
the most grave and severe to the most trifling, displaying 
a mind fall of varied and extensive iaformation and a 
memory which has suffered nothing to escape it, I never 
saw any man whose conversation impressed me with such 
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an idea of his auperiority over all others. As Rogers said 
the morning of his departare, ' this momiDg Solon, Lycorgns, 
Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chester- 
field, and a great many more went away in one post chaise.* 
He told Q8 a great many details relating to the Queen's trial, 
and amongst other things (which I do not believe) his con- 
viction that the Queen had never had any intrigue with 
Bei^mi. He toid oa the whole story of his finding out the 
departure of Bastelli, which happened irom a Mend of hia 
accidentally seeing Hastelli in the street, recognising him, and 
telling Brougham,' Brougham told none of his colleagnes, 
and at first did not believe the story, but by putting artful 
questions, and watching their effect, he found it was so, and 
then oat he came with it. There was a grand discussion 
whether they should not throw up their briefs and stop there, 
and he w as all for it, but was overruled and gave way. The 
person who was most anxious Uiey should go on was Lord Orey, 
for he had got a notion that they could not any of them 
speat to evidence, and he wanted to make such a speech, which 
he fancied he could do very well. Brougham said that as 
leading counsel for the Queen he always reserved to himself 
the power of acting as he thought fit, whatever the opinions 
of his colleagues might be, though they always consulted 
together and gave their sentiments upon every debated 
point aeriatim. He and Denman invariably thought alike. 
The Queen never could bear him, and vraa seldom civil to 
him. When she had to answer the address of the House of 
Commons she appealed to her counsel for their advice, 
which they declined to give, and she was ftirious, for she 
wanted to make them advise her to accept the propositions 
of the House, which would have been very unpopular, and 
then throw the odium of doing so on them.' He spoke very 

< [For the uae made by Hr. Brougham of the accideiital departnre of 
IU«telti duiiag: the Queen's triNl vide m^/ra, p. 37.] 

* [This WM the ajdiesa moved by Mr. Wilbei4broe on the 92nd of Jane, 
1820 {Joide tupra, p. 30). Lord Brougham atatea in his ' Memoirs ' tbst the 
Queen reeolTed to reject the hdvice of Parliament without conaultii^ her 
lawyen. In one of Lord Brougham's letters writtMi at the time he calls 
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highlj of Alderman Wood, who behaved very well, neTsr 
anivojed or interfered with them, and aeems to have been 
altogether a brave komme. 

If it had been possible to recollect all that Brougham 
said on this and a hundred other subjects, it would be well 
worth writing down, bat such talk ia mnch too eTonescent, 
and I remember no more. 

After all Brougham is only a living and rery remarkable 
instance of the inefficacj of the most splendid talents, unless 
they ate accompanied with other qualities, which scarcely 
admit of definition, bnt which must serve the same purpose 
that ballast does for a ahip. Brougham has prospered to a 
certain degree ; he has a great reputation and he makes a 
considerable income at the bar ; but as an advocate he is 
left behind b; men of far inferior capacity, whose name's 
are hardly known b^ond the precincts of their courts or 
the bonndaries of their circuits. As a statesman be is not 
considered eligible tor the highest offices, and however he 
may be admired or feared as an orator or debater, he neither 
commands respect by his character nor inspires confidence 
by his genius, and in thia contrast between his pretensions 
and his situation more humble abilities may find room for 
consolation and cease to contemplate with envy his immense 
enperiority. To suppose that his ambition can be satisfied 
in the possession of natural and acquired powers &r greater 
than the majority of mankind would be contrary to all 
experience. Such men consider their acquirementa as 
means for the attainment of greater ends, and the dis- 
appointments which they frequently meet with in the 
pursuit of their olfjects of ambition more than counteract all 
the feelings of pride and aatiafaetton which conscious supe- 
riority is calculated to inspire. The life of a politician is 
probably one of deep mortification, for the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong, and few things 
can be more galling than to see men far inferior to ourselves 
enabled by fortune and circnmstancea to attain what we 

Wood ' the Mi Bud alderman called TAuth-wood,' and attributed to him the 
intrigue whicli brought the Queen to England.] 
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toil after in VBin, and to leaxn from oar own experience hon 
many things there are in this life of greater practioal ntility 
than splendid abilities and nnwearied industry. 

London, January 19th. — The Ministry is at last settled, 
and now for its history. Early in last week Groderich went 
down to the King and told him there waa anch a qnarrel in 
the Cabinet between HnskisBon and Herries about the 
Finance Committee that both could not remain, and that 
Huekiraon would resign if he had not bia own way. The 
King was ftuious at this new disturbance, and said he could 
not understand it ; if Huskisson resigned, the Goremment 
was at an end. ' Go,' he ended, * and send the Chancellor 
to me.' The Chancellor [Lord Lyndhnrst] went, and was 
desired to bring the Duke of Wellington. The Government 
was diasolyed and the King desired the Duke to form a new 
one. All this was immediately known, and first it was 
asked, ' What is the quarrel between Huskisson and Berries 
which broke up the old Cabinet P ' The friends of each put 
about a story, one of which appeared in the ' Times,' the 
other in the ' Morning Chronicle.' The question was Lord 
Althorp's appointment as ch^rman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Httskiason's story is this : — In November Tiemey 
went to Groderich and proposed Althorp as a good man to be 
in the chair of that IDommittee. Cioderich asaentei], and said, 
' But you had better apeak to Huskisson about it, as it is 
a House of Commons matter.' He did so, and Huskisson 
approved of it. A few days after Tiemey called on Hus- 
kisson and found Herries with him, when they discussed 
the matter generally, as well as the particular appointment 
of Althorp, and Herries made no objection, and, as they 
thought, agreed with them ; but shortly alter Herries 
went to Goderich, complained that this matter had been 
settled vritbont his knowledge and concurrence, that it was 
a slight put upon him, and said he would not agree to 
Althorp's nomination, nor stay in office if it were persisted in. 

This is one story, told me by Sefton, who had it (I am 
sore) from Brougham, and veriatvm the same by Kobarts, 
who had it (he told me himself] from Tiemey. Herries* 
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story only diff^ in this : it omits the interview between 
the three Ministers, and declares the matter -woe never 
mentioned to him at all till they had decided on it, when it 
was shown him as a plan which was not to be discnssed, 
bat which he was at once to aflsent to. It appears difficult 
to know which to believe, and at first my impression waa 
that they had probably not treated Herries with as mnch 
consideration as he was entitled to as Finance Minister, and 
f^at he had been prone to taike offence and tonchy troia 
old recollections, which were probably not efbced. Bnt a 
circumstance I heard afterwards convinced me that Herries 
has been aU along full of iU-will towards bis colleagnes, 
and not a littJe desirous of breaking np the Ministry. When 
he found, too, with what difficulties they would have to 
contend in Parliament and the weakness of Ooderich, he 
probably thought they woald never be able to go on, and 
was not sorry to find an opportunity of accelerating their 
dissolution. The circumstance is this : — In the old business 
of his appointment to the Chancellorship of the I]zcheqner, 
when he thought he was not to be appoini^, he wrote to 
Arbnthnot telling him how ill he had been treated, and pro- 
mising to send him a3i the correspondence on the subject. 
Subsequently he wot appointed, when he wrote again to 
A., saying that as it was settled and be was appointed, he 
did not think it would be right to send him the corre- 
spondence, which he was sore he would understand ; that 
there he was, and he should do his best to act cordially with 
his new colleagues ; bnt he finished, * I shaU hail the day 
which brings all of you back again,' Such an expression 
to a man who was the bitterest enemy of tiie Government 
of which he was a member did not evince much cor- 
diality towards his coUea^es, 

-The first thing to be done by the Duke was to n^^tiate 
with Huskisson. He sent forthwith for his own friends, 
Peel, Lord Bathurst, and Melville, and for many days the 
great question was whether HaskiaBon would join or not, the 
Whigs of course most anxious he should refuse, l^e new 
Government ready to make great concessions to tempt him to 
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join them. He has acceded, however, but mnch to the disgust 
of many of bia frieods, some of wbom tbink be has bebared 
ababbil; in abandoning the Wbigs, who aapported bim and 
who bad supported Canning at his utmost need. Some 
think he was pledged never to act with the men who they 
consider to have behaved so ill to Canning, and some think 
he has compromised his dignity and independence by not 
insisting on higher terms, particniarly the lead in tbe House 
of Commons. At present the exact terms of bis bai^ain are 
not known, and without being acquainted with all that 
has passed de part et d'auire it is impossible to form a judg- 
ment as to the wisdom or the fairness of bis conduct. 
Those who think he would have acted a wiser part and have 
made himself of greater importance by beading a third 
party in the House of Commons and keeping aloof judge 
too hastily. He would have been followed by all those who 
caU themselves Canning's personal friends, and probably by 
a considerable body of neutrals, who wonid not have been 
disposed to snpport a Tory Government, and still less to join 
a Whig Opposition. But however weak the Ministry (with- 
out Huskisson) might have appeared at first sight in the 
House of Commons, it would very possibly have proved 
stronger than was imagined. Strength and weakness are 
relative terms, and it remained to be seen what sort of 
power would have been brought against it^ and to what 
attacks the Government would have exposed itself. The 
old Tory Ministry, which was voted out for incapacity by 
the House of Commons, was the strongest and longest that 
we have seen for many years, thongh opposed by all the 
talent and power of an Opposition more formidable than this 
can be. To be sure it must always be remembered that they 
floated through their difficulties on the tide of the Duke of 
Wellington's victories. Of all the party who would have 
ranged themselves under Huskisson, only Canning's friends, 
a select few, would have considered themselves bound to 
him, and the rest, if they found the Government strong and 
likely to last, would probably have dropped off and gradually 
joined it. In that case Huskisson would never have been 
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able to treat as an independent power, and though they 
might have been glad to take him into the Administration, 
he could not hare made his own terms. I do not think he 
ever could have looked to overturning the Tory Government 
and coming in with the whole body of the Whigs, for he has 
no natnral partiality (any more than Canning had) for that 
party, and he is foUy aware how odions they are to the King 
and how unpopular in the country, which is always more 
inclined to the Tories t^an to them. If the Tories have 
agreed to those measures (except the Catholic question, for 
that is to remain on its old footing) which he deems neces- 
sary and of which he is the author— that is, of Free Trade, 
Ac. — he would probably rather act with them than with the 
Whigs ; and in joining Government he is liable to no 
reproach bnt that of having shaken off his Wliig colleagues 
too easily. But it remains to be proved whether they could 
have gone on, and at all events Lords Lansdowne and 
Carlisle might have remained in office if they pleased, 
though certainly it was not probable that they would do so. 
The part of the transaction which will appear extraordinary 
is, that the Government having been broken up by a quaixel 
between Huskisson and Herries, the opposite party come in 
and both these Ministers remain with them. In private life 
the transaction would look very like a fraud and be open to 
great suspicion. It would appear aa if they had got up a 
sham quarrel in order to get out their colleagues and stay 
in themselves mth the Tories. This, however, I believe not 
to have been the case, at least aa hx &b Hnskisson is con- 
cerned, though perhaps Herries may not be altogether so 
dear. 
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CHAPTEE TV. 

The Daka of Wellington's AdministratioD — HuskiHoa's Speecli — Irritatioa 
of Mr. Citniiiiig'B FriendB — Tom Duueombe's Mftiden Spaech-^Mr. Hub- 
kisaoD ndgns And the CanningitM quit the GoTemmeut — PHdccm 
lieTeo Iloetile to the Duke — The Catholic Question — Jockey Club Dioaei 
At St. Junea'a — I^oid Lyndhurst — Sir Robert Adwr — Fox and Bufke — 
Fox and Pitt— The Lord High Admiisl dismiwed b; the King— Ihwaou's 
Speech on Csthotic EmandpBtion— The Eiug'e Heslth — His Pegea — 
Stnte of Ireland — Uarquis of Aogleaej — O'Connell — Hia Inflaence io 
Ireland — Lord Belinore Governor of Jamaica— The Duke's Letter to Dr. 
Curiis— Recall of Lord Angjeaey from Ireland — Causea of this Eveot — 
Excitement of the King on the Catholic Question— His Averaion to Sir 
William Enighton— Character of George IV.— Denman'a Silk Gown — 
Penaion to Lady Weetmeath — Duko of Wellington on Ruada — The Reia- 
Effendi — Buke of Nortbumbei-land goea to Ireland — Privy Council 
Regiater— State Paper Office— Th« Onnpowder Plot— Catholic Emanci* 
pation — Navarino. 

January 28th. — Until the Duke of Wellington's commiesion 
as First Lord of ihe Treasary appeared many people doubted 
that he ivould take the office.' The Ordnance was offered to 

' [The Duke of Wellington's Adminiatration was at fltst constituted as 
followa: — 

Doke of Wellington, First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord LyndhntBt, Lord Chancellor. 

Earl Batbuiat, Lord Praudent of the CouncU, 

Earl of EllenboTough, Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Peal, Home Secretary. 

Lord Dudley, Foreign Secretoiy. 

Mr. Huakisaou, Colonial Secretary. .^-. 

Earl of Aberdeen, Duchy of Lancaster. ^ ' 

Mr. Goulbum, Chancellor of the ^Exchequer. i 

Mr. Charles Grant, Preeident of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Herriea, Master of the Mint. 

Viscount Melville, President of the India Board. 

Lord Dudley, Mr. Huskiason, Mr. Grant, and Lord Palmenton (Secie- 
tat7 at War, not in the Cabinet) -won the four Cauungite members who 
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Lord BoBsljn, wlio refused it, and then given to Lord Beres- 
ford, but withont a seat in ihe Cabinet (as Lord Bathnrst 
told me) by his own particnlar desire. Some daya Lave now 
elapsed, and time baa been afforded for the expressioa of 
popular feeling and opinion on the late changes. Lady 
Canning and many of Canning's friends are very much dis- 
satisfied ivith Hasbisson, and think he deserted his principles 
Emd outraged the memory of Canning. Lady C. partioolarly 
is much hurt at what has passed, She has not seen HustiS'- 
son, but he is aware of her sentiments, thongh he says she 
has so high on opinion of him that she is sure he is acting for 
what he believes to be the best. The majority of Canning's 
friends have adhered to the Groremment. The great body of 
the Whigs who belonged to or supported the late Oovemment 
are indignant and violent, particnlarly with Huskisson, who 
they think has betrayed them. A.n interview has taken 
place between Huskisson and Lord Lansdowne, in which the 
former explained his conduct, and (as far as I can learn) the ' 
latter said but Uttle, neither condemning nor approving. 
But the great body of the party are resolved to oppose the 
new Government in every way, thongh without attempting 
to form a party, which they do not think feasible in their 
present condition. They intend a desultory and harassing 
warfare, particularly attaokin^ Huskisson npon Liberal mea- 
sures, to which he stands pledged, but which they think he 
will now be prevented by his coUe^nes from cartying into 
effect. The seceding "Whigs are triumphant, because they 
assert that what has happened is a full justification of tiieir 
conduct. They forget, however, that all this is mainly attribut- 
able to them and to Canning's death, which occurred in the 
interim. On the other hand the old Tories are not altogether 
satisfied, and, though rejoiced at the restoration of the party, 
cannot bear to see Huskisson and his fnends members of the 
Government from abhorrence of Canning and all Liberal 

iMigned in Mitf following. The; were replaced bf Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
George Murray, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, and Sir Heory U«idii)ge respec- 
tively,] 
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princtpleB. However, the principal men have eent in their 
adhesions in very civil letters to the Dake. 

All the Ministers (old BJid new) were at Windsor tlie 
other day ; bat it was contrived that they should not meet, 
the ins being in one room and Lansdowne and Carlisle in 
another, and it was afterwards discovered that in a third 
room by himself was (Joderich. This Lord Seftou told me, 
and he had it &oin Lord Lansdowne, who had it from the 
King and confirmed by Lord Conyngham. His Majesty 
WAS remarkably civil to Lords Lansdovme and Carlisle. The 
King had a scene with the Duke of Devonshire, whom he 
could not persuade to stay in his place, though he tried hard. 
Scarlett has resigned the Attomey-Cleneralship, bat not 
very willingly. He wrote to Milton and asked his advice. 
Milton advised him to resign, and so he did. One thing 
that has angered the Tories is the Duke's not having con- 
sulted Lord Eldon, nor offered him any place ; and it seems 
he is extremely mortified, for though he did not want the 
seals f^in, he would hare been very glad to take offioe as 
President of the Council. 

Fdtruary 25th. — There ia one advantage in writing at 
intervals of some time instead of keeping a r^ular diary ; 
I can take a more bird's-eye view of events, and avoid falling 
into many errors, which it would be afterwards necessary to 
correct. I went to Newmarket and stayed there three weeks 
for my health. While I was there Huskisson made bis 
speech at Liverpool.' The Tories were ftuions, and in the 

■ [The speech nrndebv Mr. HuskisBon on hie re-election nt Liverpool on the 
' 6th of februHrT, 1828, ia printed in vol. iii. of bif ' Collected Speeches,' p. 673. 
It contMDi B full accoant of these tnuRsctions. The passage which gftVA so 
much offence to the Tones was that ' if the OoTemment wu such m satis- 
lied the view I took of the ioterestB of the countrj, snd provided such 
nrrangements were made in ita conBtruction m afforded a gnanmUt that the 
principle I approved should not be departed from, I was not precluded from 
joininfi it j ' and again, ' The presence in office of such men aa Lord Dudlej, 
Lord Palmereton, Mr. Qtan^ and Mr. Lamb is the most sadsfactorj of all 
guarantees that the general principles of our foreign and comaierdal system 
would remain nnchanged, and that Ireland would be governed with the 
strictest impartialitj in respect to the Catholic question.' 

These declarations of Mr. Huskisson had a material effect on the occur- 
rencea which not long afteiwards took place.] 
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House of Lords the Dake of Wellington contradicted it, or 
rather eaid he did not believe it was fiiithfully^ reported, for 
all that he was reported to have said about the gvavanlee waa 
untrue. I returned to town in time for the House of Com- 
mons, and found the greatest excitement, curiosity, and vio- 
lence generally prevailing. As to Huskisson, he had offended 
the Tories, the Whiga, and Lady Canning, and everybody 
condenmbd him. Parties were split to pieces, there was no 
Opposition, and no man could tell what were the politics of 
his neighbour, scarcely what his own. Lady Canning was 
in a state of great rage and resentment, and had inspired 
George Bentinck with the same sentiments. Clabricorde 
had been sent down by her to the House of Lords fbmished 
with extracts of Canning's letters to throw in the teeth of 
his old friends and his old enemies, and she threatened fresh 
disclosures and fresh docmnents which were to confound all 
whom she deemed worthy of her indignation. A very angry 
colloquy took place at a dinner at Warrender's between Lord 
Seaford and Greorge Bentinck, in which the latter violently 
attacked Mr. Canning's friends for joining the present 
Government, and quoted HnskisBon's declaration that he 
would never act with the men who had abandoned him. Lord 
Seaford grew angry, and asked Gteorge what he knew of that 
declaration and what his authority waa for quoting it. To 
which George relied that he had it from himself — from 
Lord Seaford at Paris. This confonnded the noble Lord, and 
altogether there was a pretty violent altercation, which 
greatly annoyed both him and Howard, who was present, 
and was regretted by all their common friends. Two days 
after this came on the debate in the House of Commons 
and the explanations of Huskisson and Henies. Their 
speeches were both satisfactory enough till Tiemey spoke, 
who entirely knocked over their ca^es, or at least that of 
Herries, for against Huskisson he proved nothing, except 
that he might perhaps have been more communicative, though 
I think this reproach applies more to Lord Goderich than to 
him. The impression left with regard to Herries was as 
unfavourable as possible. 
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The great event of tlie night wob Duncombe's ' speech, 
which naa delivered witii perfect self-posseBsion and com- 
posure, bnt in so ridiculous a maimer that everybody laughed 
at him, although they were amused with hie impudence and 
at the style and objects of Ms attack. However, the next 
day it was discovered that he had performed a great exploit ; 
he was loudly applauded and congratulated on all sides, and 
made into the hero of the day. Hia fame was infinitely in- 
creased on a subseqaent night, when Harries again came 
before the House and when Tommy fired another shot at 
him. The newspapers were fall of his praises. The Whigs 
called at his door and eagerly sought his acquaintance. 
Those who love fun and personality cheered him on with 
loud applause, and he now iancies himself the greatest man 
going, and is ready to get up and abuse anybody on the 
Treasury bench. To me, who knew all the secret strings 
that moved this puppet, nothing can be more amusing. 

The history- of Tom Dancombe and his speech is instruc- 
tive as well as amusing, for it is a corious proof of the 
facility with which the world may be deceived, and of the 
prodigious effect which may be produced by the smallest 
means, if they are aided by some fortuitous circumstances 
and happily applied. Tommy came to Henry de Bos and 
told him that his constituents at Hertford were very anxious 
he should make a speech, but that he did not know what to 
say, and begged Henry to supply him with the necessary 
materials. He advised him to strike out something new, 
and having received his assurance that he should be able to 
recollect anything that he learned by heaxt, and that he was 
not afraid of his courage &iling, Henry composed for him 
the speech which Duncombe delivered. Bat knowing the 
slender capacity of his man, he was not satisfied with placing 
the speech in his hands, but adopted every precaution which 
his ingenuity suggested to avert the danger of his breaking 

1 [Thomu Slininby Duncombe, nephew of the fint Lord Fever»- 
hnm, distiDguished for hu RHdicnl opiniona, M.P. for Finsbuiy after the 
lUform Bill. He ut at thia time for Hertford ; vid the incident lelnted in 
the text appeal* to have been hia tf^dni in political life.] 
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down. He made him learn the speech bj heart, and then 
made him tiiinh it orer again and pnt it into language of 
his own, jnstly fearing that if he shonld foiget any of the 
more polished periods of the original it wonld appear sadly 
botched hj his own interpolations. He then instructed him 
Iftigelj as to how and when he was to bring it in, supplying 
him with various commonplace phrases to be used as con- 
necting links, and by the help of which he might be enabled 
to fksten upon some of the preceding speeches. I saw 
Henry de Itos the day before the debate, when he told me 
what he was doing, and asked me to suggest anything that 
occurred upon tiie subject, and at the same time repeated to 
me the speech with which he had armed his hero. I hinted 
my apprehensions that he would fail in the deliTery, but 
though he was not without some alarm, he expressed (as it 
afterwards appeared a well-grounded] conSdence in Bun- 
combe's extraordinary nerve and intrepidity. 

His speech on the second night was got up precisely in the 
same manner, and although it appeared to Euise out of the 
debate and of those which preceded it, the matter had been 
all crammed into him by his invisible Mentor. The amuse- 
ment to him and to me (especially at the honours that have 
been thickly poured upon him and the noise which he has 
made in the world) is indescribably pungent. 

Thus Dnncombe and his speech have made what is called 
a great sensation, and he has the reputation (no matter 
whether justly or not) of having thrown the enemy's camp 
into greater confusion by the boldness of his language than 
anybody has ever done, because nobody has ever before dared 
to mention those whom he dragged forward. To the ignorant 
majority of the world he appears a man of great promise, of 
boldness, ijuickness, and decision, and the uproar that is made 
about him cannot fail to impress others as well as himself 
vrith a high notion of his consequence. 

Knighton is gone abroad, I have very little doubt, in 
consequence of what passed, and as nobody enquires very 
minntely into the real causes of things where they get ap- 
parent ones with ease, it is said and believed at once that 
VOL. I. K ^- , 
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Dnncombe is the man who has driven him ont, and that he 
has given the first blow to that secret influence which has 
onlj been obscurely hinted at before and never openly 
attacked. These axe g^reat and important matters, &r ex- 
ceeding any consequences which the anthors of the speech 
anticipated firom its delivery at the time. And what are the 
agents who have produced each an e£Fect? A man of mined 
fortune and doabtful character, whose life has been spent on 
the race-course, at the gaming-table, and in the green-room, 
of limited capacity, exceedingly ignorant, and without any 
stock but his impudence to trade ou, only speaking to serve 
an electioneering purpose, and crammed by another man 
with every thought and every word that he uttered. 

Jvne \Wi. — We have now got a Tory Government, and 
all that remained of Canning's party are gone.' The case 
of the Duke of Wellington and HuskisBon is before the 
world, but nobody judges &irly. Motives are attributed to 
both parties which had no existence, and the truth is hardly 
ever told at first, though it generally oozes out by degrees. 
After the explanations in February the Government went 
on to all appearance very well, but there lurked under this 
semblance of harmony some seeds of jealonsy and distrust, 
not I believe so much in the mind of the Doke as in those 
of his Tory colleagues, snd the Canningites on their side 
certainly felt no cordiality even towards the Duke himself, 
Thejr said that he nerer could nor would understand any- 
thing ; that he said a thing one day and forgot it the next, 

' [Bills Lad been brought into ForliMnent for the disfranchisement of 
the boroughs of PeDiyn and East Retford, and tlie taooafer of those seats to 
Manchseter and Birminghain. On the E^t Retfoid case, vhich came 
before the House of Cammona on the I9th of May, Mr. Huski^aon feit bound 
in honour to support the measure, and voted attsiast his colleagues. On his 
return borne after the debate be wrnte a baatr letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in irhieb ha said that he ' owed it to the Duke and to Mr. Peel to 
lose no time in affording them an opportunitj of pliicing his office in other 
hands.' The Duke regarding this as a formal act of resignation, laid it 
before the King and filled up the appointmetil The correspondence is 
published in the Duke of Wellington's ■ CorreBpondence,' New Series, toL 
JT. p. 449. The resignation of Loid Palui^reton, Charles Grant, and Lord 
Dudley folloired. The details of this transaction are sufficiently alluded 
to in the text.] 
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and instead of that clearness of intellect for whicli he had 
credit, nothing conld be more pazzled and confiised than 
he was ; that nothing conld absolve him from the snapicion 
of duplicitj and insinceritj but the conriction that his am- 
bignons conduct on Tarions occasions arose from a confoaion 
of ideas. On the other hand, Lord Bathnrst told my 
&ther that be thongbt the; (Huskieson and his friends) 
were too much disposed to act together as a party in the 
Cabinet ; and it is clear that the Dnke thon^t so too, and that 
this feeling and the resentment it engendered in hia mind 
BI6 the real reasons of his conduct on the late occasion. 

There had been a dispute in the Cabinet about the Com 
Bin, which occasioned the discussion of it to be put off for a 
few days at the time, and upoa that occasion 3rant resigned 
his ofBce. The matter was made np and he stayed. But 
when upon the East Ketford afEair Huskisson resigned, and 
in such an extraordinary manner, the Duke feltthat there was 
a disposition to embarrass him by these perpetual tenders 
of resignation, which he believed they thought he would 
not venture to accept. Upon receiving Hnsbisson's letter 
he went to Lord Bathurst and consulted him, and Lord 
Bathnrst advised him to take him at his word. Everybody 
looks for some cause which does not appear for important 
events, and people with difficulty admit of very simple 
solutions and very trifling canses, thongh such are not 
unfrequently the real ones. I believe that Huskisson had 
no intention of embarrassing the Dnke and none of resign- 
ing ; but for a cool and sensible man his conduct is most 
extraordinary, for he acted with the precipitation of a 
schoolboy and showed a complete want of all those qualities 
of prodence and calm deliberation for which he has the 
greatest credit. But thongh this breach might have been 
avoided, from the sentiments which have been expressed by 
both parties, it is evident other differences would have arisen 
which must have dissolved the Government before long. After 
puttingaside the violent opinions on both sides, the cou-. 
elusion is that Huskisson acted very hastily and imprudently, 
and that his letter (say what he will) was a complete resig- 
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nation, and that the Dnke had a right so to consider it ; that 
in the Dake's conduct there appeared a want of courtesy 
and fu) anxieiy to get rid of him which it wonid have been 
more fair to avow and defend than to denj ; that on hoth 
aides there was a mixtnre of ot^tuiacy and angry feeling, 
and a disposition to treat the gnestion rather as a personal 
matter than one in which the public interests were deeply 
concerned. But the charge which is made on one side that 
Hoskisson wanted to embarrass the Dnke's Giovemment 
and enhance his own importance, and that on the other of 
the Dnke's insincerity are both xmfounded. 

Some circnmstances, however, contribated to place the 
Duke's conduct in an nn&vonrable point of yiew. These 
were the extravagant and unconcealed joy of the High Tories 
and of his immediate friends, and his attending at the same 
time the Pitt dinner and sitting there while Lord Eldon 
gave his jamous ' one cheer more ' for Protestant ascendency. 
That he treated Hnskisson with some degree of harshness 
there is no doubt, bat he was angry, and not without reason ; 
tiie former brought it all upon himself. Daring the debate 
upon East Betford, when Hnskisson was called upon by 
Sandon to redeem bis pledge, he told Peel that he could not 
help himself, and most vote against him ; but he begged him 
to put off the question till the following week, that it might 
be considered again. This Peel refused ; had he acceded, all 
this would not have taken place. 

When the £ing saw Hnskisson he was extremely gracioas 
to him, expressed the utmost r^ret at losing him, and said 
that he had wished not to see him at first, that he might 
avoid receiving his resignation, and in hopes that the matter 
would have been arranged.' However, the other party say 
that the King is very glad to have got rid of him and his 
party. 

In the middle of all this Madame de Lieven is supposed 
to hare acted with great impertinence if not imprndence, 

' [HiukisHm tolicited an audience, which bia Majesty tefiued for some 
ihy» to gnat : he would not see him until he had written Again to the 
Duke of Wellington.] 
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and to have loade use of the accees she has to the Kiog to 
a&y all sorts of things against the Duke and the present 
GoTemment. Her dislike to the Doke has been increasing 
ever since that cessation of iatimacy which was caased hy 
Canning's accession to power, when she treated him very 
nncirillj in order to paj conrt to Oanuing. Eaterhaz; told 
me last night that although her position here was now 
greatly changed, and that it was far from being so agreeable 
as it was, he could not accuse her of imprudence in having 
taken the part she had done, because he thought that it 
had answered verj well, and that the objects of her Court 
had been in great measure accomplished through her 
means. 

June 18th.— The Duke of Wellington's speech on the 
Catholic question is considered bj many to have been so 
moderate as to indicate a disposition on his part to concede 
emancipation, and bets have been laid that Catholics will 
sit in Parliament next year. Many men are resolved to see 
it in this light who are anxious to join his Government, 
and whose scruples with regard to that question are removed 
by such an interpretation of hia speech. I do not believe 
he means to do anything until he is compelled to it, 
which if he remains in office he wiU he ; for the success of 
the Catholic question depends neither on Whigs nor Tories, 
the former of whom have not the power and the latter not 
the inclination to carry it. The march of time and the 
state of Ireland will effect it iu spite of everything, and its 
alow but contiuQal advance can neither be retarded by its 
enemies nor accelerated by its friends. In the meantime 
men affect to consider his expressions as of iuLportance 
enough to inflnencetheir conduct in taking or refusing office. 
Frankland Lewis,* who refiued the Irish Secretaryship, said 
that after that speech he regretted his refusal and would be 
glad to take it, and now he wants to join the Grovemmetit 
again. Certainly at this moment the Tories are triumphant, 

' [iUgM Hod. T. Fraokluid Lewis, a member of tbe Grenrille And 
CamuDf; MctioD of tbe Tory putj; made a baronet by Sir Robert Peel; 
the &tber of the Bight Hon. Sir Geo^ Coinewsll Lewia.] 
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and so far JW>ni the Doke'a Govemment haviiig any difficulty 
in Btanding, tliere does not appear to be a disposition in any 
quarter to oppose it. Kot only in Parliament there is no 
Opposition, hut the press is veering roand and treating him 
with great civility. The Government seem well disposed to 
follow np the Liberal policy, to which they have been sus- 
pected of being adverse, and have already declared that they 
do not intend to deviate either in their foreign or domestic 
policy from the principles on which the Government was 
understood to act previous to the separation. Arbathnot 
told my father yesterday that they all regret now having 
resigned in 1827, and Huskisaon owned to A. that he had 
acted with unfortunate precipitancy. 

June 29tA. — I dined yesterday with the King at St. 
James's — his Jockey Club dinner. There were about thirty 
people, several not being invited whom he did not fancy. 
The Duke of Leeds told me a much greater list had been 
made out, but he had scratched several ont of it. We 
assembled in the Throne Room, and found him already there, 
looking very well and walking about. He soon, however, 
sat down, and desired everybody else to do so. Nobody 
spoke, and be laughed and said, ' This is more like a Quaker 
than a Jockey Club meeting.' We soon went to dinner, 
which was in the Great Supper Boom and very magnificent. 
He sat in the middle, with the Dukes of Richmond and 
Grafton on each side of him. I sat opposite to him, and he 
was particularly graciona to me, talking to me across the 
table and recommending all the good things ; he made me 
(after eating a quantity of turtle) eat a dish of crawBsh soup, 
till I thought I should have burst. After dinner the Duke 
of Leeds, who sat at the head of the table, gave 'The King.' 
We all stood up, when his Majesty thanked us, and said he 
hoped this would be the first of annual meetings of the sort to 
take place there or elsewhere under his roof. He then 
ordered paper, pens, &c., and they began making matches 
and stakes ; the most perfect ease was established, just aa 
much as if we had been dining with the Duke of York, and 
he seemed delighted. He made one or two litUe speeches, 
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one Tecommending that s stop shonld be pat to the exporta- 
tion of horses. He twice gave ' The Tnrt,' and at the end 
the Duke of Sichmond asked his leave to give a toast, and 
again gave ' The King.' He thanked all the gentlemen, and 
said that there was no man who had the interests of the 
turf more at heart than himself that he was delighted at 
having this party, and that the oftener they met the better, 
and he only wanted to have it pointed ont to him how he 
could promote the pleaaure and amnaement of the tnrf, and 
he was ready to do anything in his power. He got np 
at half-past twelve' and wished us good night. Nothing 
could go off better, and Mount Charles told me he was sure 
he was delighted. 

I dined with the Chancellor [Lord Lyndhurst] three 
days ago ; be talked to me a great deal about his acceptance 
of the Great Seal and of the speculation it was. He was 
Master of the Rolls with 7,0002. a year for life when it 
■was offered to him ; he debated whether it was worth while 
to give this up to be Chancellor for perhaps only one year, 
with a peerage and the pension. He talked the matter over 
with his wife, and they agreed that if it only lasted one 
year (which he evidently thought probable) it was worth 
while, besides the contingency of a long Chancellorship. 
He asked me if the Government was popular and reckoned 
strong. I told him it was apparently popular and reckoned 
strong, because there was no Opposition and little chance 
of any. I said that however hazardous his speculation 
might have been, it had turned ont well, for he had a good 
chance of being Chancellor as long as his predecessor had 
been, there being so few candidates for the o£B.ce. He said 
this was true, and then he talked of his Conrt, and said it 
WHS impossible for one man to do the business of it. In 
talking of the speculation he had made political opinions 
and political consistency seemed never to occur to him, and 
he considered the whole matter in a light so business-like 
and professional as to be qoite amusing. He talked of the 
Doke, said he was a good man to do business with, quick 
and intelligent, and * bow well he managed that little cor- 
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reepondenoe with Hoskiseoc,' which was droll enoogh, for 
HuskisBon dined there and was in the room. 

Auffuat Qth. — About three weeks ago I went to Windsor 
to a Coancil. The Eiug had been very iU for a da; or two, 
bat waa recovered. Bob Adair ' was sworn in Privy Conn- 
cillor, and he remained in the room and heard the speech, 
which he ooght not to have done. The Duke attacked me 
afberwards (in joke) for letting him stay ; but I told him it 
was no business of mine, and his neighbour ought to have 
told him to go. That neighbour, however, was Vesey 
Fitzgerald, who said it was the first time he had attended a 
Gotincil, and he could not begin by turning another man 
oat. I brought Adair back to town, and he told me a great 
many things about Burke, and Fox, and Fitzpatrick, and 
all the eminent men of that time with whom he lived when 
he was young. He said what I have often heard before, 
that Fitzpatrick was the most agreeable of them all, but 
Hare the most brilliant. Burke's conversation was delight- 
ful, BO luminous and instructive. He waa very passionate, 
and Adair said that the first time he ever saw him he 
unluckily asked him some question about the wild parts of 
Ireland, when Burke broke out, * You are a fool and a block- 
head ; there are no wild parts in Ireland.' He was ex- 
tremely terrified, but afterwards Burke was very civil to 
him, and he knew him very welL 

He told me a great deal about the quarrel between Fox 
and Burke. Fox never ceased to entertain a regard for Burke, 
and at no time would sufTer him to be abused in his presence- 
There was an attempt made to bring abont a reconciliation, 
and a meeting for that purpose took place of all the leading 
men at Burlington House. Burke was on the point of yielding, 
when his son suddenly made his appearance unbidden, and 
on being told what was going on said, ' My &ther shall be 
no party to such a compromise,' took Burke aside and 
pei-saaded him to reject the overtures. That son Adair 

' [Right Hon. Sir Robert Adur, the friend of Fox, fonneTlj Ambassador 
at CotutantiDople and Vienim. It wu he whom Canniiig once called 
' Bobadare-a-doot-fowla-'J 
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described oe the moat disagreeable, violent, and wrong- 
headed of men, bnt the idol of his &ther, who naed to say 
that he tmited all hiii own talents and acquirements with 
those of Fox and everybody else. After the death of iEUchard 
Burke, Fox and Burke met behind the throne of the House 
of Lords one day, when Fox went up to Borke and put out 
both his hands to him. Borke was almost surprised into 
meeting this cordiality in the same spirit, bnt the momentary 
impulse passed away, and he do^cdly dropped his hands and 
left, the Hoose. 

Adair told me that Lord Holland has written very copious 
memoirs of his own time, and particularly characters of all 
the eminent men who have died, in the delineation of which 
he excels. Soon after Pitt's resignation in 1801 there was 
an attempt made to effect a junction between Pitt and Fox, 
to which they were neither of them averse. The negotiation 
was, however; entmsted to subordinate agents, and Adair 
said that he had always regretted that they had not met, for if 
they had he thonght the matter would have been arranged. 
As it was the design was thwarted by the King through the 
intervention (I think he said) of Lord Loughboroagh. 

There was another Council about a week ago. On these 
occasions the King always whispers to me something or other 
about his racehorses or something about myself, and I am at 
this moment in high favour. We had Howley and Bloom- 
field ' at this Council, with the latter of whom I made 
acquaintance, to the great amusement of the Duke. He 
laughed at seeing me conversing with this bishop. 

I bear &om Frederick Lamb that the Duke is greatly 
alarmed about Ireland. By-the-by he, Frederick,* is come 
back from Portugal, thinking that our Government have 
acted very ill and very foolishly, first encoura^ng and then 
abandoning these wretehed Constitutionalists to their fate, 
and he is no particular friend to Liberalism. 

Auffuat litk. — Just returned from Goodwood, where I 

' [The ArchlHBhop of Cuiterbui; and the Bishop of London.] 
* [Sir Frederick Lamb, afterwnrda creftted Lord BimuTale, and who be- 
came Lord Melbourne on tie death of hii brother WiJUiam.] 
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went on the 11th, and heard on arriving thut the Lord 
High Admiral had resigned, bat no particnlarB. It is a 
yery good thing at aJl events. 

August IGth. — The Lord High Admiral was tamed ont.' 
The Duke told him that he moat go, but that he might 
resign as if of his own accord. The Doke is all-powerfnl. 
It is strongly reported that Peel will resign, that the Dnke 
means to concede the Catholic question and to negotiate a 
concordat with the Pope. Many people think Lord Grey 
will join the Qovemment, and that he will be First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The Duke gave his brother Dr. BloomBeld's 
living without any solicitation. Esterhazy told me to-night 
that Falmella entertains from twenty to thirty of his 
countrymen at dinner every day, of whom there are several 
hundred in London, of the best families, totally destitute. 
All Palmella's property is sequestrated, bat he receives the 
appointment of Portuguese Minister from the Brazilian 
Government. 

August 2^nd. — ^Went to Stoke on the 19th and came 
back yesterday. There were the Dowager Lady Salisbury, 
Duchess of Newcastle, Worcester and Lady W. Bussell, 
Giles, Billy Churchill. On the 18th Dawson's speech* at 
Derry reached ue, and I never remember any occurrence which 
excited greater surprise. The general impression was that 
he made the speech with the Doke's knowledge and concur- 
rence, which I never believed. I thought from what he 
said to me jnst before he went to Ireland that he had 
changed his own opinion, and now many people say they 
knew this ; bnt I wa« little prepared to hear of his making 

• [The King's letter diamiBBing- the Duke of Oiareuce from the office of 
Lord High AdmimlwBBdBled the 11th of August, 182H, It ia publiahedin 
the Buke of Wellington's ' Correspondence,' New Series, toI. iv. p. 696.] 

' [Mr. Feel'e confidential letter to the Duke of Wellington, stating hi* 
reluctant convictioa tbftt it wna indispensably necessary for the QovemmeDt 
to change it« policy on the Catholic question, was written on the 11th of 
AugHst, 1828. The letter ia puhliahed in Sir Robert Peel's 'Posthumoua 
Memcors,' vol. i. p. 189. It is n remarkable circumstADCe that Mr. Dawson's 
speech at Deny was niade,^Mf one mtek aflerwiardt ; but there is no evidence 
that he knew of the change in his brother-in-law's opinion. See for further 
details m to the effect of Dawson's spe«ch m/ra.] 
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such a speech at each a place as Derry, and on Btioh an oc- 
casion as a ' 'Prentice Boy ' commemoration. The n^ and 
fury of the Orangemen there and of the Orange press here 
are boniidless, and the violence and scnrrilitj of their abuse 
are the more absurd because Dawson only described in 
glo-wing colours, and certainly without reserve, the actual 
state of Ireland, but did not argue the question at all farther 
than leaving on his hearers the inevitable inference that he 
thought the time for granting emancipation was come. The 
truth is that the conversion of one of the most violent anti- 
Catholics mast strike everybody as a atrong argument in 
favour of the measure, and they know not by how many and 
by whom his example may be followed. The Orangemen 
are moving heaven and earth to create disturbances, and 
their impotent fury shows how low their canse is sunk. The 
Catholics, on the contrary, are temperate and calm, from 
confidence in their strength and the progressive advance of 
their course. But although I think the Cathohcs are now 
in a position which renders their ultimate sncoesa certain, I 
am very far from participating in the sanguine expectations 
of those who think the Duke of Wellington is convinced that 
the qnestioQ must be settled directly, and that he will carry 
it through in the ensuing session. In the first place I see 
clearly that the Government are extremely annoyed at 
Dawson's speech. I saw Goulbum to-day, and though he 
did not say much, what he did say was enough to satisfy me 
of this : ' he hoped that it had been incorrectly reported.' 
Dawson has written to the Duke,' and the letter was sent 
to him to-day. But what has put me in despair about it 
is a letter of the Duke's which Dmmmond read to me 
to-day addressed, I do not know to whom, bat upon that 
subject. It began, * My dear sir,' and after other matter 
proceeded nearly as follows : — * This salgect has been more 
discussed and more pamphlets have been written upon it in 

1 [Thbletterupubliiliediti tfaeDukeof WelliDgton'i 'Correspondetice,' 
New Seriea, vol. iv. p. eS-t- The Duke siud, ' Dawson's speech U too bad. 
Surely ft man who doea such thii^ ought to be put in a strait -n ' ' 
J6«.V,e36.] 
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tlie coarse of the last twenty-fire years than any other that 
I can remember. No two people are agreed upon what 
ought to he done, and yet the GoTemment is expected at 
once to settle the question.' This is the old argi^^^nt, a« if 
after thirty years' discDsaion in every shape it was not time 
to settle the question. As if those who undertake to govem 
the country were not the men who are bound to find the 
means of settling it and allaying the irritation it causes. 
And 08 if, instead of no two persons being agreed upon the 
subject, all the ablest and wisest men in the country were not 
cordially ^freed that complete emancipation is the only 
remedy for the erils that exist, and that they are opposed by 
the most despicable faction which ever existed, animated by 
the most base and sordid motives. This letter was read to 
me as conveying the Duke's opinions, which his secretary 
thought were very sound and sensible, and which I think 
evinced a degree of anility quite pitiable, and proves how 
little there ia to expect from any liberality and good sense on 
hia part. 

I do not yet know the whole truth of the Lord High 
Admiral's resignation, but it seems that it is not yet certain. 
Negotiations on the eul^ect are still going on. I believe 
he quarrelled with his council, particularly Cockbum, and 
that Ck>remment took part vrith Cockbum. The Duke of 
Clarence wants to promote deserving officers, but they oppose 
it on account of the expense, and they find in everything great 
difficulty in keeping him in order. His resignation will be very 
unpopular in the navy, for his system of promotion vraa more 
liberal and impartial than that of his predecessor, whose 
administration was one perpetual job, and who made the 
patronage of the Admiralty instrumental to governing Scot- 
land. Hitherto the appointments of Groremment have not 
been the most judicious — Lord Belmore to Jamaica, because 
he is a Lord, and a very dull one ; Lord Strangfbrd to the 
Brazils, though the Duke knows as well as anybody that he 
cannot be trusted, and was recalled by Canning because he 
said and did all sorts of things at Constantinople for which 
he bad no authority, and they found that no reliance what- 
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ever was to be placed iu him. Lord Stuart Ae Rothesay, 
too, is sent hack to Paria, thongh personally obnoziooa to 
the King and Qniversally dialibed. 

Stoke, A'ugvst 26th. — Went to Windaor to-day for a 
Conncil and came on here after it. There were the Chancellor, 
Peel, Fitzgerald, Ellenhorongh, Sir G. Murray, the Arch- 
hiahop, and Biahop of London, who came to do homage. 
The Xing gave the Chancellor a long audience, and another 
to Peel, probably to talfe over Dawson's speech and Orange 
politics. After the Conncil the King called me and talked 
to me about racehoraea, which he cares more about than the 
welfare of Ireland or the peace of Europe. We walked oyer 
the Castle, which is nearly finished, but too gaudy. The 
King told me he would go to Egham races to-morrow. I 
talked to Fitzgerald about Dawson's speech. He said he 
beliered Dawson had never told the Duke or Peel what he 
meant to do, that he thought he was very bold and impru- 
dent. However, he was glad of it, as it must assist the cauae, 
and the moral effect in Ireland would be produced before the 
Duke's sentiments could be known. Lord Mount Charles 
told me the day before yesterday that the reason the Duke 
of Clarence had resigned was, that he had in many instances 
exceeded his powers, which had produced remonatrancea 
from the Duke of Wellington, whereupon the Duke of 
Clarence tendered his resignation, and the Dake immediately 
carried it to the King without asking him to stay.' After- 
wards there were some negotiations, when the Duke of 
Clarence refused to atay if Cockbum did. They would not, 

■ [A letter from the Duke of Wellington to Sir Robert Feel, dftted tli« 
18th of August, 1828, expkiaa the cbcamatuicee that led to the removkl of 
the Duke of Clarence from the office of Loid High AdminJ. Thia letter u 
puhlisbed in the Erst volume of Sir Robert Peel's 'Foethumoua Memoirs on 
the Catholic Question and the Bep»al of the Corn Laws,' p. S69- The Duke 
of Wellington snjs, <He behaved vei; rudely to Cockburn. IsawCockburD 
and Croker, and both agreed in stating that the machine could no longer 
work.' In a subsequent letter the Duke added, ' I quite agree with yon 
that it is verj unfortunate the Duke of Clarence lua resigned. I did everj- 
thing in mj power to avoid that result, excepting give up Cockbum.' The 
whole correspondence is published in the fourth voluaie of the Duke's ' Cor> 
respoDdeoce,' New Series.] 
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however, part with Coclburn, but snbseqnently the Duke 
Bhook hands with him and asked him to dine at Bnehy on his 
birthday. He said that his successor was uot appointed, 
but it will probably be Lord Melville. The £ing has not 
been well ; he goes fisliiag and diniog at Virginia Water, 
stays out late, and catches cold. 

August 29fA. — Came from Stoke loat night. There were 
Lievens, Cowper, Lord Melbourne, Luttrell, Pierre d'Arem- 
bei^, Creevy, BusBell, Montrond. The King went to Egham 
races Tuesday and Thursday, was very well received and 
pleased. He was very gracious to me. Madame de Lieven 
went over to the Lodge to see Lady Oonynghatn, who finding 
she had never seen CUfden, carried her off there, ordered 
luncheon and the pony carriage, took her all over the place, 
and then carried her back to Salthill, where the King's 
carriage met her and took her back to Yirgiuia Water to 
dinner. Lieven told me they had never expected to find this 
Turkish expedition an easy bosiness, and had always been 
prepared for great difficulties, &c., from which 1 conclude 
that they have met with some check. I met Bachelor, the 
poor Duke of York's old servant, and now the King's valet 
de duimbre, and he told me some curious things about the in- 
terior of the Palace ; but he is coming to call ou me, and I 
will write down what he tells me then. There is a report 
that the Admiralty has been offered to Lord Melbourne. I 
asked him (at Stoke), and he said he had never heard of it. 

Londotty November 26th. — I have not written anything 
since I left town, because nothing occurred worth remem- 
bering. Yesterday I went to the Council at Windsor. Most 
of the Ministers were there, the Recorder, two foreign 
Ministers, and the Duke of Clarence. The King seemed to be 
very well. The Duke of Wellington did not arrive till late, 
and before he was come the King sent for Peel and gave him 
an audience of two hours at least. I thought there must be 
something in the wind, and was struck with Feel's taking 
the Duke into one of the window recesses and talking to him 
very earnestly as soon as he came out. I returned to town after 
the Council, and in the evening went to the play, and coming 
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out I met Henry de Rob and Frederick Lamb. The former 
made me go with him in his carnage, when he told me what 
fully explained the canse of Peel'a long audience — that the 
Duke has at last made up his mind to carry the Catholic 
question, and that Peel ' and the rest of the violent anti- 
Catholics are going out ; that the Duke's present idea is to 
apply to Huskisaon, but that nothing will be done or said 
till the Ministers assemble in town and hold their cabinets. 

He told me also that the French Goyemment have at last 
agreed to moke common cause with us in preventing the 
Bossians &om prosecuting the war against Turkey. 

December 16th. — A Council at Windsor yesterday ; very 
few present, and no audiences bat Aberdeen for three- 
quarters of an hour and the Duke for five minutes. I sent 
for Bachelor and had a long talk with him. He said the 
King was well, but weak, bis constitution very strong, no 
malady about him, but irritation in the bladder which he 
could not get rid of. He thinks the hot rooms and want of 
air and exercise do him harm, and that he is getting every 
day more averse to exercise and more prone to retirement, 
which, besides that it weakens his constitution, is a proof 
that he is beginning to break. Bachelor thinks he is in no 
sort of danger ; I think he will not live more than two years. 
He says that his attendants are quite worn out with being 
aJwajs about him, and living in such hot rooms (which 
obliges them to drink) and seldom getting air and exercise. 
B. is at present well, but he sits up every other night with 
the £ing and never leaves him. He is in high favour, and 
Sir William Knighton is now as civil and obliging to him as 
he used to be the reverse. The King instructs him in his 

' [It htid not then transpired, nor was it known until long afterwards, 
that the propoeal to uaitj Catholio Enuindpation was made bv Hr. Peel U> 
the Buke of Wellinftton on the Ilth of Augitst Sir Robert Peel states, 
however, in his ' Memoir/ p. 269, ' At the close of the yew 1828 little, if 
ftnv, progreM had been made in removiDg the difficulties with which the 
Duke of Wellington had to contend ; ' and, p. S74, ' The chief dilficultj was 
the King. At the coromenceinent of the noath of January 1829 hia 
Majectj bad nut jet ugniGed his consent that the whole subject of Irelaod, 
including the Catholic question, should be taken into consideration by )ua 
eoolideDtua iervnnla.] 
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daties in the kindest manner, likes to hare bim about him, 
and talks a great deal to bim. Bat his Majeet; keeps every- 
hodj at a great distance &om him, and all aboat him are 
airaid of him, though he talks to his pages with more 
openness and familiarity than to anybody. He thinks 
Badford (who is dying) is not in snch favonr as he was, 
thongh he is always there j of CEeilly the snrgeon, who 
sees the Eing every day and carries him all the gossip he can 
pick up, Bachelor speaks with very little ceremony. The 
King told them the other d^y that ' O'fi. was the damnedest 
liar in the world,' and it seems he is often in the habit of 
discussing people in this way to his valeta de chamhre. He 
reads a great deal, and every morning has his boxes brought 
to him and reads their contents. They are brought up by 
Knighton or Watson, both of whom have keys of all the 
boxes. He says there ia not one person about him whom 
he likes — Mount Charles pretty well, Taylor better than 
anybody, Knighton constantly there and hia influence un- 
bounded ; he thinks K. can do anything. 

December 20th. — Hyde Yilliers called on me ten days ago 
to give me an account of his visit to Ireland. He seems 
to have been intimate with several of the leading men, 
particularly Shiel, whom aJl ^^ree in describing aa the 
cleverest man of his party. He also saw a good deal of the 
Lord-Lieutenant,' and vras atmck by hia imprudence and 
unreserve. He spoke very positively of his determination 
not to be a party to any measures contrary to bis opinions, 
and did not scmple to complain of the little information he 
received from the Government here concerning their inten- 
tions. He also appears to have been flattered by O'Connell 
into entire confldence in him, and told Tilliers that he 
would trust him implicitly. O'Connell and Shiel detest each 
other, though Sbiel does not oppose him. Lawless detests 
him too, and he does everything he can to thwart and 
provoke him, and opposes him in the Aasociation * upon all 
occasions. Lately in the affair of the ' exclusive dealing ' he 

> [The MturquiB of Anglewy waa tben Lord-LdeuteDuit of Ireland.] 
* [The Catholic AsBodation. The 'ezcluaive dealing' waa a pledge 
lequired of members of the AaaocintioD not to deal with OiangemaD.] 
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met irith such oppoaitioD in the Aseociatioii that it required 
a great deal of time and management to get rid of that pro- 
position, although in th« end ha carried the matter very 
triamphajitl;. Bat O'Connell, though opposed b; a nnmerona 
party in the AESociation, is all-powerfbl in the country, and 
there is not one individual who has a chance of supplanting 
him in the affections of the great mus of the Catholics. 
For tweniy-five years he has been continually labouring to 
obtain that authority and consideration which he possesses 
without a liTal, and is now so great that they yield un- 
. limited obedience to his individual will. As an orator he 
would probably fail in the English House of Commons ; but 
to a mob, especially an Irish mob, he ia perfect, exactly the 
style and manner which suits their tastes and compre- 
hensions, and consequently his success with them is un- 
bounded. He has a large landed property, is at the head of 
his profession, an admirable lawyer and manager of a cause, 
and never ftyr a moment diverted by political or other con- 
siderations from the due discharge of his professional duties. 
He is besides a man of high moral charactw and great 
probity in private life, and has been for years in the habit of 
aff(»ding his professional assistance gratis to those of his 
own religion who cannot' afford to pay for it. These are 
some of the grounds of his popularity, to which may be 
added his industry and devotion to the Soman Catholic 
cause ; he rises at three every morning and goes to bed at 
eight. He possesses a very retentive memory and ia par- 
ticularly strong in historical and constitutional knowledge. 
The great olrject of his ambition is to be at the head of 
his own profession, and his tavonrite project to reform 
the laws, a task for which he fencies himself eminently 
qualified. To accomplish any particular object he cares 
not to what charges of partial inconsistency he exposes 
himself, trusting to his own ingenuity to exonerate himself 
from them afterwards. Neither O'Connell nor Sbiel are 
supposed to be men of course, but Lawless is, and he is 
thought capable of the most desperate adventures. Shiel is 
of opinion that the Association might be suppressed by law ; 
VOL. I. L 
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O'Connell thinks it could not, and that if it might legally it 
could not practicallj. O'ConneU says he can keep the 
country quiet another year certainly, Doyle thinks not. 
Doyle ia a very able man, a man of the world, dislikes 
O'ConneU, but is obliged to act in concert with him. Doyle, 
couBcious of his own talents, is deeply mortified that no field 
is opea for their display, and he is one of those men who must 
be eminent in whatever cause they are engaged. Murray' 
is a clever man, but not so ambitious as Doyle ; Francis 
Leveson is extremely cautious, cold in his manners, and 
therefore conciliates no general regard in Ireland, where 
they like an exactly opposite character. William Lamb 
was popular beyond all precedent, but Francis seems to have 
avoided giving ofience to either party, which is perhaps as 
much as could have been expected from him, and in a 
coimtry where the rival factions are so exasperated gainst 
each other to be able to preserve a character for impartiality 
is no small praise. I wrote to my brother Eeiiry what I have 
mentioned under the head of November 21st, and in return 
he told me that it was in contemplation to put down the 
Association, and that the law officers in Ireland hod i-eported 
that it was practicable, and their opinion had come over 
here, but the decision of the Government had not arrived. 

I very soon saw enough to satisfy me that the Duke 
is endeavouring to prevail on Peel to stay in office, and bis 
repeated conferences with the Bishop of Oxford and other 
bishops are enough to prove that he is negotiating with the 
Church, but nothing transpires of his intentions. Not one 
word has been said to Huskisson or any of his friends. My 
belief is l^at in that long conference at Windsor the' King 
tried to prevail on Feel not to go ; since which discussions 
between Peel, the Duke, and the Bishop have been going on 
to see how the matter can be arranged, so as to make 
Peel's acquiescence palatable to the Church and the Bruns- 

' [Dr. Murmj, Bomftn Cntholic Archbishop of Dublin. Lord Frauds 
Leveeon (Kfterwarda Lord Francis Egerton luid Earl of Ellesmere), Ur. 
Qrerille'a brother-in-law, wm then Irish Secretary. William Lamb, after- 
wards Lord Melbourne, had preceded him in that office. Hent; Greville 
held a place at the Vice-Regal Court.] 
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vrickers, and perhaps to engage the Duke to modify his 
intended measores accordingly. This is conjecture. The 
Duke is gone to Wootton and to Middleton ; he is always 
going about. 

Decemhw ilst. — A. few days ago I saw Lord Belmore just 
as he was setting out for Jamaica. I went to talk to him 
aboat my plan.' He was very ciril and said he would do 
all that depended upon him. He does not seem to be bright, 
but whatever his talents may be, he seems to be left to the free 
exercise of them, for he told me that he felt his sitoation to 
be one of some difficnlty, never having received any instruc- 
tions (except of course the formal instmctions given to every 
governor in writing) as to his conduct from the Seeretaiy of 
State, having had no conversation with any of the authorities 
about the state of the colony, nor any intimation of their 
views and intentions in respect to the principal matters of in- 
terest there. He said that as the Assembly of Jamaica is now 
sitting, he had pro]>osed to postpone his departure till the 
end of their session, when the Bills they passed would come 
over here, and he might discuss them with the Crovemment 
and learn their sentiments and wishes as to the course 
he should adopt ; a very sensible proposition. Bnt he received 
for answer that he had better go now, for that when these 
Bills came over here Parliament would be sitting, and 
Grovemment would not have leisure to attend to the affairs 
of Jamaica. And this is the way onr colonies are governed! 
Stephen,' to whom I told this, said be vias not surprised, for 
that Sir GSeoi^ Murray did nothing — never wrote a despatch 

' [Mr. Oreyitle held the office of Secretary of th« leluid of Juiuuc&. 
The dutiea of the office were performed by a deputy paid by the Secretary 
out of the fees recaired in the iB]and. He aavet yiated Jamtilca, and the 
office held on these conditioDB was a rinacore; but be occasionally took part 
in the afiairs of Jamaica in this coontry. The * plan ' alluded to in this 
passage is unknown to me. Somerset, second Earl of Belmore, had just been 
appointed OoTemor of Jamaica at this time.] 

* [Jamea Stephen, Esq., then law adviser of the Colonial Office, and 
afterwards Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Henry Taylor;. 
the oecomplithed author of ' Philip von Artevelde,' was at the head of the 
West India department of the office. Sir George Murray was Secretary of 
State.] 
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— had only once since he has been in office seen Taylor, who 
has got all the West Indies nnder bis care. 

I might as well hare put in on the 25th of NoTember 
what the King said to me, as it seems to hare amused every- 
Body. I was standing close to him at the Conncil, and he 
put down his head and whispered, * Which are you for, 
Cadland or the mare 9 ' (meaning the match between Cad- 
hmd and Bess of Bedlam) ; so I put my bead down too and 
said, * The horse ; ' and then as we retired he said to the 
Duke, ' A little bit of Newmarket.' 

December SOtk, — Hyde Tilliers brought me on Thursday 
or Friday last a copy of the Ihike's letter to Dr. Curtis,' 
which had been sent to him from Dublin tmder strict injunc- 
tion of not showing it. The next day it appeared in all the 
newspapera, O'Cozinell having read it to the Association. It 
has made a great noise, and being as usual ambiguous, both 
parties affect to consider it to be in their favour. I fancy 
the Duke is very angry at its publication, at least judging 
irom what bis secretaries say. 

The woivi the in the first paragraph was substituted for a, 
and this alteration these blockheads pretend makes a great 
difference in the sense. It makes none, and is only worthy 
of remark because they probably echo what he has said. It 
is clear enough as to his opinitm, but nothing more. Curtis 
was in Spain and imprisoned by the French at Salamanca. 
After the battle the Duke delivered him and had a good deal 

' [The Dnke of WeUbston had corresponded with Dr. Curtis, the 
titular Roman Catholic Prim&te of Irehuid, for man^ jwxa. Indeed, as 
appears in the text, he had knomi him loog hefore at SaUmaDca, when this 
prelate was at the Irish College there. Several escallent letters by Bt. 
Curtis to the Duka are published in the second volume of the Duke'a ' Car- 
respoadence,' New Series. The letter adverted to in the text wbb that in 
which the Vuke said (not very wisely) that ' if men could bury the subject 
{of Catholic EmaocipnUon) in oblivion for a short time, it might be possible 
to diacovsr a satisfactory remedy.' Curtis put a copy of tixa letter in 
O'Connell's hands, and he read it aloud at the Catholic Association. Cur^ 
sent a copy of the letter and his own reply to the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
answered him in another letter, in which be said that ' he did not before 
know the precise sentiments of the Duke upon the present state of the 
Catholic question.' This letter was also made public, and added fuel to the 
flames.] 
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of oommanication with turn. He returned to Ireland, and 
from that period has been in occasional coTrespondence with 
the thike. Curtis had written him a long letter, desiring 
information ahout his intentions, and this was the answer. 
A few days ago Hjde ViUiers called on the Dobe and placed 
in his hands the resolutions which were agreed to bj a com- 
mittee of the general meeting to be held in Dublin next 
month. He took them, but said he mnst decline saying 
anything; as Minister of the Crown he could not say a 
word, as whatever he did must be done in conjunction 
with his colleagues and with the King; that there was a 
dispcffiition to draw inferences from ererything, as, for 
example, that a gentleman he bad known in Spain had 
written to him on the subject, and his answer had been 
banded abont, and all sorts of inferences dmwn from it, 
which was very inconvenient, and proved how cautions he 
must be. Ko doubt it was the Curtis correspondence to 
which he allnded. 



January 2nd. — Lord Anglesey was recalled last Sunday. 
The Duke of Wellington came to see my mother either 
Saturday or Sunday last, and told her he had been with the 
King three hours the day betbre, talking to him about Lord A., 
that his Majesty was furious with him, thought be took 
upon himself as if he were King of Ireland, and was indig- 
nant at all he said and all he did. The Duke talked a great 
deal about bim, but did not say he was recalled, though his 
maimer was snch that he left an impression that he had some- 
thing in his mind which he would not let out. He gave 
it to be understood, however, that he had been endeavouring 
to appease the King, and that Lord A.*8 recall was insisted on 
by his Majesty against his (the Duke's) desire. I enquired 
warmly whether he had asserted or only implied this, because 
I don't believe one word of it. I was told that he had only 
implied it, but had left that impression. But the Duke 
complained of Lord A-'s conduct to himself; that he had at 
first written him insolent letters, and latterly had hardly 
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ever -written to him at all. My belief is that the Dvike 
has for some time wished to get rid of Lord Anglesey, that 
these Cabinets have been npon this snbject, and that his 
recall was settled there. As to the King's dictation and th<i 
Duke's submission, I don't believe a word of it. It has been 
clear to me for some time that the Irish Govenunent coald 
not renLain in Lord Anglesey's hands. I am very sorry for 
it, for I think it will have a bad effect, and have little hope 
of its being followed by any measures likely to counteract 
the evil it immediately occasions. 

January ith.—l have seen letters from Dnblin stating 
that the immediate cause of the recall was a letter which 
Lord Anglesey had written to the Duke (but what that was I 
have not ascertaiued), and that his imprudence was so great 
it was impossible he cOnld have gone on. Certainly the 
writing and then pablishing this letter of Curtis is an 
enormous act of indiscretion. The consternation in Dublin 
seems to have been great, and Henry says that if Lord A. 
does not decline all demonstrations of popular feeling towards 
him he will leave Ireland as Lord FitzwilUam did, attended 
by the whole population. Yesterday I asked Fitzgerald ' if 
it was true that Lord A. was recalled. Be put on a long 
face and said * he did not know ; recalled he certainly was 
not.' I saw he was not disposed to be communicative, so 
I said no more; he, however, began again of his own 
accord, and asked me whether I thought, in the event ol 
Lord A.'s coming away, that Francis Leveson would remain, 
I told him under what conditions he had taken the place, 
viz. that he was only to stay while Lord A. did ; that cir- 
cumstances might make a difference, but that I knew nothing. 
He said he had done remarkably well, given great satis- 
&ction, and shown great discretion in a difficult situation 
that the rock Lord A. had split upon was his vanity. 

Jarmary Mh. — The exact history of what took place in 
Dablin is as follows: — Lord Anglesey first of all desired 

' [Right Hon. Veeey Mtjgeinld, then Prewdent of the Board of Trade. 
He waa raued to the peerage of the United Kingdom in 183S u Baron 
Fitigenld and Veaci.] 
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Greorge Tilliers would get his letter to Dr. Curtis inserted 
in the nercspaper. He took it to Shiel, who agreed to 
write as good an article as he conld to go with it, and then 
he went to Dr. Mvirray to inform him (as Dr. Cortis's friend) 
of the intended pahlication, as Curtis himself was absent, 
and his consent ooght to have been previonelj obtained. He 
went afterwards to the Pbcsnix Park, and Lord Anglesej 
laid the whole case and correspondence before him. Some 
time ago the Duke wrote to Lord Anglesey proposing that 
O'Grorman Mahon and Steele should be remored from the 
CommisBioD of the Peace on account of their conduct to the 
Sheriff of Clare. Lord Anglesey wrote word that the sobject 
had enga^^ his attention, and he bad laid the case before 
the law officers, who had reported to him that there were 
no grounds for any legal proceedings against them. ' How, 
therefore,' said the Lord-Lieutenant, ' could I degrade men 
against whom my law officers adrised me that no chai^ 
conld be brought 9 ' This was one ofience ; and another, that 
he had countenanced Lord Cloncnrry, who, being a member 
of the Association, was unworthy to receive the King's re- 
preaentatire and the Chancellor. Lord Anglesey warmly 
defended Lord Cloncnrry as a m^istrate and a man, and 
appealed to his known loyalty and respect for the King as 
a proof that he would never have done anything deroga- 
tory to his own situation. The Duke's letter he described 
to have ' been overbearing and insolent. Lord Anglesey's' 
temperate, but firm. Lord Anglesey declares that these 
■were all the grounds of offence he had given. Five weeks 
elapsed, during which he heard nothing from the Duke, 
and at the end of that time he received his letter of 
recall, conceived nearly in these words; — 'My dear Lord 
Anglesey, — I am aware of the impropriety of having al- 
lowed your letter to remain so long unanswered, but I 
wished to consult my coUeagnes, who were out of town. I 
have now done so, and they concur with me that with such 

* [The coirmpondence of Lord Anglesey with the Duke of Wellington 
on these charges te now piibliehed in the ' Wellington Correspondence,' 
Kew Series, vol. r. p. 244.] 
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a difference of opinion between i2ie King's Minister and 
ihe Lord-Lientenant of Ireland the goremment of that 
country coold not be oondncted bj yon with advantage to the 
public Benrice. I hare therefore taken the King's pleasure 
on the Bubject, and he commands me to inform you that 
yon will be immediately relicYed from yonr government. I 
will give yon the earliest information of the arrangement 
which will be made in consequence. Believe me, &c.' This 
is nearly the letter.* From Lord Anglesey Gteorge VillierB 
went to Shiel, and with him to O'Connell, to whom Lord 
A. desired he wonld communicate the event. O'Connell was 
dreadftiUy dejected, so mach so that Shiel and G. Yilliers 
were glad to go home and dine with him in order to cahn 
him. They at length succeeded in doing so, and made him 
engage to abstain firom any discussion of the recall in the 
Association the next day (a promise which he did not keep). 
Sbiel made a very fine speech in the Association. Nothing, 
they say, can exceed the general feeling on the subject, 
and Lord Anglesey appears to be acting with great dignity 
and reserve; he vriphes to decline all popular honours, 
and he pat off going to the play, which he waa to have 
done. 

January 7th. — ^The Duke wrote to Francis Leveson to 
say he must not be surprised to hear that a letter wonld 
reach Lord Anglesey by that day's post, conveying tor him 
his recall ; that the King wa« so furious with him that he 
said he would make any sacrifice rather than allow Mm to 
remain there five minutes longer. His Secretary had re- 
peatedly remonstrated with the Lord-Lientenant on his 
imprudent language in L^land, and on the tone of his 
letters to the Duke, bat that he always defended both on 
principle. The Duke said that his letters were most offensive 
towards him, yet he continued to declare that he should 
have been glad to keep Lord Anglesey on but for the 
King. The Lord-Lieutenant did not go to the play, bat 

> [The letter itaelfisnowpubliahedin the 'Wellington Corresponclence,' 
NewSeriei, voL v. p. 366. Mr. GrBvUle'BTeraioii of itdiffereinnomaterij 
point from the ongiual, though the laogaage ie elighll; altered.] 
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Mb fiunily diet, and were received irith great applanae, 
altboagh the pit was full of Orangemen. Lord MelriUe 
has re^ed the Iiord-Iiientenancj. 

January llth. — When George Yilliers sent me the accounts 
of what had passed in Ireland abont Lord Anglesey's letter 
to Cartis I wrote him a long letter, in which I told him why 
I thought the letter and its publication were nnjostifiable 
and indiscreet, and particniarlj cautioned him against con- 
necting himself much with the agitator, on account of the 
harm it would do him here. He wrote me a long answer, 
defending Lord Ajiglesey sjid his measures, but I do not 
think he makes out a case for him, and if the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant makes in the Hoase of Lords the defence which he 
proposes to make I think he will fiiil ; but if he can keep 
Lord Plunket on his side, who is now said to be very eager 
about him, he will do. Plunket is under the influence of 
Blate, who keeps, as George Villiers says, ' Lord Plunkefs 
mind in bis breeches' pocket' Lord Anglesey has be- 
haved very well since the quarrel, declining all honours and 
ezpressione of public feeling. 

Jamiary 12th. — Lord Mount Charles came to me this 
morning and consulted me abciit resigning his seat at the 
Treasury. He hates it and is perplexed with all that has 
occurred between the Duke and Lord Anglesey. I advised 
him to resign, feeling as he does about it. He told me that 
he verily believed the King would go mad on the Catholic 
question, his violence was so great about it. He is very 
angry with him and his father for voting as they do, but 
they have agreed never to discuss the matter at all, and his 
mother never talks to the King abont it. Whenever he does 
get on it there is no stopping him. Mount Charles attri- 
butes the Sing's obstinacy to his recollections of his &ther 
and the Duke of York and to the influence of the Duke of 
Cumberland. He says that * his father would have laid his 
head on the block rather than yield, and that he is equally 
ready to lay his head there in the same cause.* He is furious 
with Lord Anglesey, but he will be very much a&aid of him 
when he sees him. Mount Charles was in the room when 
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Lord AngleBe; took leave of the £iag on going to Irelcmd, 
and the King said, 'God bl«ss you, Anglesey! I know yon 
are a true Protestant.' Anglesey answered, ' Sir, I will not 
be considered either Protestant or Catholic ; I go to Ireland 
determined to act impartially between them and without 
the least bias either one way or the other.' Lord Anglesey 
dined with Mooot Charles the day before he went. The 
same morning he had been with the Doke and Peel to 
receive their last instructions, and he came to dinner in 
great delight with them, as they had told him they knew he 
would govern Ireland with justice and impartiality, and they 
wonld give him no instructions whatever. He showed me 
a letter irom Mr. Harcourt Lees full of invectives against 
the Buke and lamentations at the recall, to show how the 
Protestants regretted him as well as the Catholics. 

He then talked to me about Knighton, whom the King 
abhors with a detestation that conld hardly be described. He 
is afraid of him, and that is the reason he hates him so 
bitterly. When alone with him he is more civil, but when 
others are present (the family, for instance) he delights in 
saying the most mortifying and disagreeable things to him. 
He would give the world to get rid of him, and to have either 
Taylor or Mount Charles instead, to whom he has offered 
the place over and over again, but Mount Charles not only 
would not hear of it, but often took Knighton's part with 
the ^ing. He says that his language about Knighton is 
sometimes of the most unmeasured violence — wishes he was 
dead, and one day when the door was open, so that the 
pages could hear, he said, ' I wish to God somebody wonld 
assassinate Knighton.' In this way he always speaks of 
him and uses him. Knighton is greatly annoyed at it, and 
is very seldom there. Still it appears there is some secret 
chain which binds them together, and which compels the 
King to submit to the presence of a man whom he detests, 
and induces Knighton to remain in spite of so much hatred 
and ill-usage. The King's indolence is so great that it is next 
to impossible to get him to do even the most ordinary bosi- 
ness, and Knighton is still the only man who can prevail on 
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him to bI^ papers, &c. His greatest delight is to make 
those who have basiness to traDsact with him, or to lay 
papers before him, wait in his anteroom while be ia lounging 
with Honnt Charles or anybody, taking of horses or any 
trivial matter ; and when he is teld, ' Sir, there is Watson 
waiting,' Ac., he replies, 'Damn Watson; let him wait.' He 
does it on purpose, and likes it. 

This account corresponds with all I have before heard, 
and confirms the opinion I hare long had that a more con- 
temptible, cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog does not exist than 
this King, on whom such flattery is constantly lavished. 
He has a sort of capricious good-natore, arising however out 
of no good principle or good feeling, but which is of use te 
him, as it cancels in a moment and at small cost a long 
score of miscondnet. Princes have only to behave with 
common decency and prudence, and they are sure to be 
popular, for there ia a great and general disposition to pay 
court to them. I do not know anybody who is proof against 
their sednctions when they think fit to use them in the shape 
of civility and condescension. The great consolation in all 
this is the proof that, so far irom deriving happiness from 
their grandeur, they are the most miserable of all mankind. 
The contrast between their apparent anthority and the con- 
tradictions which they practically meet with must be pecu- 
liarly galling, more especially to men whose minds are 
seldom regulated, as other men's are, by the beneficial disci- 
pline of education and early collision with their eqnale. 
There have been good and wise kings, bat not many of them. 
Take them one with another they are of an inferior charac- 
ter, and this I believe to be one of the worst of the kind. 
The littleness of his character prevente his displaying the 
dangerous faults that belong to great minds, but with vices 
and weaknesses of the lowest and most contemptible order 
it would be difficult to find a disposition more abundantly 
furnished. 

. JavMary \Uh. — I went to Windsor to a Council yesterday. 
There were the Duke, the Lord Cbancellor, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Master of the Mint, Lord President, Lord 
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Aberdeen, Feel, Melville, Ellenborongli. The Elng kept us 
waiting rather longer than usual. He looked very well, and 
was dressed in a blue great coat, aU over gold tcoga and 
embroidery. Lord Liverpool was there to give up the late 
Ijord's Garter, and had an audience. He said to me after- 
wards that the King had asked him all sorts of questions 
abont hia family concerns, with which he seemed extraordi- 
narily well acquainted, and to some of which he was puzzled 
to give an answer. The King is the greatest master of 
gossip in the world, and his cnriosity about everybody's 
afFairs is insatiable. I spoke to Peel about the Council 
hooks,' which are in the Stete Paper Office, and he promised 
they should be restored to the Council Office. 

Just before I set oEF to Windsor I heard from Ireland, 
and this is an extract of the letter: — *Lord Anglesey re- 
ceived a letter from Peel this morning to the effisot " that as 
he had written and published a letter such as no Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was justified in writing, it was his Majesty's pleasure 
that Lords Justices should be immediately appointed." 
Francis found him veiy smiling and glorious, but angry, and 
declaring that he would do just the same again if be had to 
choose his line of conduct.' 

A propoe of Denmau's sUk gown, Mount Charles told me 
the other day that Denman wrote a most humble apology to 
the King, notwithstanding which the Duke of Wellington 
had great trouble in mollifying him. At last he consented, 
but wrote himself on the document that in consideration of 
his humble apology his Majesty forgave him, as he thought 
it became the King to forgive a subject, but desired this note 
might be preserved in the Treasury, where Mount Charles 
says it now is.* 

January 2l8t. — The sealed orders with which the ships 

' [At the fire wbicli took pkce at ^liiteball in 1619 vevertJ volumes of 
tlie ' Coundl RegiBter ' won lost or dispersed. Some of these miMing votumea 
were in the Stnte Paper Office, and two are still in the British Museum.] 

* [This curious correspondence h&s now been published in the fiftAi 
volume of the Duke of Wellinf^on's ' Deapntcbas,' New Series, pp. 117 and 
153. The cause of the quarrel wsa a Greek quotation from IKon which 
Deniaan had introduced into one of Ms speeches at the Queen's trial. In 
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have sailed from Plymouth were orders to prevent the Porto- 
gaeae (who have been sent away) from landing at Terceira. 

Lady Westmeath was the woman meant in the article in 
the ' Timea ' from Ireland about the peusiou to which Lord • 
Anglesey would not agree. The story is very tnie. There 
was 7001. disposable on the Fensioa Fund, and the Duke 
of Wellington desired 4001. might be given to Lad^ West- 
meath, which Lord Anglesey and the Secretary both pro- 
tested against, and were resolved to resign rather than 
a^T^e to it. They wrote to the Duke such strong remon- 
strances that he appears to have desisted from the des^, 
for they heard no more of it. It is th»efore &1se that 
this had anything to do with the recall, thongh it is by no 
means improbable that it served to alienate the Duke from 
the Marquis and to make him desire the mwe to get rid of 
him. This happened as long ago as laet August^ I think. 

Yesterday the Duke dined with as, in very good spirits, 
and agreeable as he always is, though not so communicative 
and iree as he used to be. He had never told Francis Leve- 
son about the Duke of Northumberland ' till Sunday, when 
tbe King's aniweT to the tneiUDrial (which Bnawer was dmwn up bj tha 
Dnka of Wellingtou) tbe following' pasuge occurs : — 

' Tbe King could not believe that the Qreek quotation referred to had 
occnmd to the mind of the ndrocate in the eageiDoaa and heat of his argu- 
ment, nor that it was not intended, iioi that it had not been sought for and 
■uggest«d for the purpose of apjdjing to the person of the Sovereign a grow 
insinuation.' Benmon, however, ptajed hia Majestj to believe that 'no such 
inainuadon was ever made by him, that tbe idea of it never entered his 
mind,' &c 

The truth about this quotation is thie i-'During the Queen's trial 
Dr. Parr, who waa a warm supporter of tbe Queen and an intimate friend 
of Denman, employed himself in raosacking books for quotations which 
might be used in the defence. Thus be lit in Bajle's DicticmaT;, article 
' Octavia,' upon the answer mods bj I^rthias, one of tbe slaves of Octavia, 
to TigeUinus, when he was torturing the slaves of the Empress in order to 
convict her of adultery. The same answer occurs in substance in Tacitus' 
' Annals,' book ziv. cap. 60. This Parr sent to Denman, and Uenman used it 
in his speech. The fhct is, therefore, that the quotation had b«en ' sought 
for and suggested ' for the express purpose of saying something personally 
offensive to the King. The King's resentment agunst Denman did not end 
here, as will be seen lowerdown, where he refused to receive tbe Becorder's 
report through the Common Serjeant.] 

' [Hugh, third Duke of Northumberland, was decUred Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland <m tbe recall of Lord Anglesey.] 
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he wrote to aimoance the appointment. His Glrace seems 
mightily pleased with it, ajid fancies that bis figure and his 
fortmie sre more than enough to make him a very good Lord- 
Lieutenant, fie says he was obliged to coax him a little to 
get him to accept it. 

He said that he was on the best terms with France, 
talked of Bussia and her losses iu the war, adding that the 
notion of her power was at an end. He believed that the 
Kuesians were nnmerically as strong as the Torks in the last 
campaign, and that they were much more numerous than they 
said : first, hecwuae they said they were not so ; and secondly, 
that he bad other reasons for believing it ; he thought they 
had begun the campaign with 160,000 men and had lost 
120,000.' They were talking of St. Petersburg and its palaces. 
The Duke said that the fortunes of the great Bnssian nobles 
— the Tolstoys, &c.— were so diminished that they lived in 
comers of their great palaces ; that this was owing to the 
division of property and the great military colonies, by which 
the Crown lands were absorbed, and the Emperors hod no 
longer the means of enriching the nobles by enormous dona- 
tions as formerly. When to these circumstances are added 
the amelioration of the condition of the serfs, and the spirit of 
general improvement, and the growth of Liberal ideas, gene- 
rated by intercommunication with the rest of Europe, it is 
impossible to doubt that a revolution must overtake Russia 
within a short period, and probably the Emperor baa under- 
taken this war in order to give vent to the restless humours 
which are beginning to work. I said so to Lord Bathurst, and 
he replied that * he thought so too, bat that the present 
Emperor was a man of great firmness,' as if any individnaJ 
authority or character could stem the torrent of determined 
action impelled by uniTersal revolution of feeling and opinion. 

' [This «eemB &n eztraordiaary Btsteinent, but it ahowa how well in- 
formnd the Duke wts. In Mnjor von Moltke's QarratiTe of the campaign 
of 1828, he estimates the arerage force of the Buuian anny at 100,000. 
But from May J328 to Fehruaiy 1829 no leea than 210,108 men pnased 
through the hoapitals, or died is them. So that, hs Moltke Temarka, in the 
course of thora tea months every man in his army was twice in hospital. 
Nevec did an army auffer more aererely from sickness.] 
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He said the late Emperor was so well aware of this that he 
died of the vexation it had caused him, which was aggravated 
hy the reflection that he was in great measure himself the 
cause of it. He was so hit hy Liberal opinions, and so de- 
lighted with the eflTects he saw in other countries flowing 
from the diffasion of intelligence and freedom, that he 
wished to engraft these dangerons exotics upon the mde 
and unprepared soil of his own slavish community. When 
he went to Oxford he was so captivated with the venerable 
grandeur of that University that he declared he would build 
one when he got home, and it is equally tme that he said he 
' would have an Opposition.' These follies were engendered 
in the brain of a very intelligent man, hy the mixture of 
such crudities with an unbounded volition, and the whole 
fermented by a lively imagination and a sincere desire to 
confer great benefits on his coimtry. 

January 25th. — Lord Anglesey's departure from Dublin 
was very fine, and his answer to the addresses good. I fancy 
George YiUiers had some hand in penning them. The Dake 
when he dined with us the other day said that a Russian 
Extraordinary Ambassador was coming here to overhaul 
Lieven, a M. Uatuscewitz. He is the principal vrnter in 
their Foreign Office, a clever man. Their despatches are 
more able than they ased to be, but the Duke said that the 
Turkish offices are better conducted than any, and the 
Turkish Ministers extremely able. Lord Bathurst told me 
he had lately read the minutes of a conversation between 
the Keia-Effendi and the Allied Ministers after the battle of 
Navarino, when they were ignorant whether the Turk had 
received intelligence of the event, and that his superiority 
over them was exceedingly striking. This was the confe- 
rence in which when they asked him ' supposing such an 
event had happened, what he should say to it.' He replied 
* that in his country they never named a child till its sex 
was ascertained.* 

Everybody thinks the appointment of the Duke of North- 
umberland a very good one, and that the Duke is in great 
lack to get him. It is surprising that he should have con- 
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aented to go, bat he probably likes to do somethiiig and dis- 
play his magnificeDce. He is a very good sort of man, witb a 
veiy narrow underBtanding, an eternal talker, and prodigiona 
bore. The ]>ncheaa ia a more sensible woman, and amiable 
and good-homoored. He is sapposed to be ruled in all 
things by her advice; he has no political opinions, and 
though he has hitherto voted against the Catholics he is one 
of the people who pin their &,ith on the Dake, and who are 
made to vote in ajiy way and npon anything as he may 
please to desire them. 

This pension of Lady Westmealih'a makes a great noise, 
and it is generally believed that when Lord Anglesey reftieed 
to grant it the Duke got the King's sign manual for it, and 
the job was done. The truth is that Lord Anglesey had at 
first refused, or rather expressed his disapprobation, and 
asked the Duke if the King had commanded it, to which the 
Duke sent an angry uiswer that he might have been sore he 
should not have recommended it but by the King's commands. 
M — ~ told me the pension (4001.) was granted four months 
ago, for he signed the warrant himself. 

Polignac is gone to Paris, but the Duke thinks not to be 
Minister. Polignac told him that he wished to return here, 
as he thought he cotdd do more good here than there. 

Yesterday I went with Amyot to the State Paper Office 
to look after my Council books. I found one book belonging 
to my office and nearly thirty volmnes of the ' Register of the 
Ooonoil of State,' ' which I mean to ask for, hot which I sup- 
pose they will refose. Amyot suggests that as all the acts 
of the Council of State were illegal and of no authority they 
cannot be considered as belonging to the Council Office, and 
are merely historical records without an official character. I 
shall try, however, to get them. Mr. Lemon showed us a 
great many curious papers. When he first had the care of 
the State papers they were in the greatest confusion, and he 
has been diligently employed in reducing them to order. 

' [Of the time i>f the Comroonwealtb, The 'Priry Council KpgiBter' 
extends from the last yens of Henrj VIII. to the present time, not iacludiiig 
the ComnMHiiTealth.] 
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Every day haa brought to light documents of importance 
and interest, Trhich as they are aaccessirely found are classed 
and arranged and rendered disposable for literary and histo- 
rical purposes. 

Lemon has found papers relating to the Powder Plot alone 
sufficient to make two quarto volumes, exceedingly carious ; 
all Garnett'a original papers, and I hope hereafter they will 
be published.* We saw the famous letter to Lord Mount- 
e^le, of which Lemon said he had, he thought, discovered 
the author. It has been attributed to Mrs. Abington, Lord 
Uounteagle'a sister, but he thinks it was written by Hfrs. 
Vaux, who was a friend of hers, and mistress, probably, of 
Gramett; it is to her that many of Gtamett's letters are 
addressed. It seems that Mrs. Taux and Mrs. Abington 
were both present at the great meeting of the conspirators 
at Hendlip, and he thinks that the latter, desirous of saving 
her brother's life, prevailed on Mrs. Taux to write the letter, 
for the haudwriting exactly corresponds with some other 
writing of hers which he baa seen. There is a remarkable 
paper written byEiug James with directions what questions 
should be put to Guy Faux, and ending with a recommenda- 
tion that he should be tortured first gently, and then more 
severely as might be necessary. Then the depositions of 
Fanx in the Tower, which had been taken down (contrary to 
his desire) in writing, and which he was compelled to sign 
upon the rack ; his signature was written in faint and 
trembling characters, and his strength had evidently failed 

' [The substance of these pnpera htu sinca been published by the late 
VBTid JardiDe, Esq., in his excellent 'Narmtive of the Qunpowder Plot' 
(Murray, London, 1857). Some of the particnlars here referred to b; Mr. 
Greville are Dot strictly accarat«, or at least have not been confirmed by 
subeeqaent investigation. It is not probable that the letter to Lord Monnt- 
esgle was written by Mn. Abio^on or by Mn. Yaux, nor iait at all certain 
that dtber of theae ladies had any knowledge of the Plot. Mr. Jardine 
ucribea the lett«i to Tresham (' Narratire,' &c., p. 8S). Qamett's admisuonii 
aie printed in Jardine'a Appendix. His knowledge of the Plot was derived , 
ftom Greeoway, a priest to whom Cateaby had revealed it in confeaaioii. 
The Pope wae probably not privy to the Plot. The celebrated ' Treatiae on 
Equivocation' was found in Tresham'a desk. The identical copy iritli 
Oatnett'e notes ia still in the Bodleian ; it was reprinted in 1861.] 
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in the middle, for he had only written ' Guido.' There ia a 
distinct admisBion in the Plot papers in Gamett's own band 
that he came to a knowledge of the Plot otherwise than by 
the Sacrament of Confesaion, which oversets Lingard ; a 
paragraph by which it is clear that the Pope knew of it ; 
and a cnriona paper in which, having sworn that he had 
never written certain letters, which letters were produced 
when he was taxed with the lalse oath, Gamett boldly justi- 
fies himself, and says that they ought not to have questioned 
him on the subject, having the letters in their hands, and 
that he had a right to deny what he believed they could not 
prove — a very remarkable exposition of the tenets of his 
order and the doctrines of equivocation. 

When I came away from the State Paper OfKce I met 
George Dawson, and we had a long conversation about Irish 
af&iiis, from which I gathered what is to be done. The 
Catholic qnestlon is to be conceded, the elective franchise 
altered, and the Association suppressed. This latter is, I 
take it, to be a preliminary measure, and I suspect the 
Duke went to the King on Monday with the resolution 
of the Cabinet on the subject, and I think so the more 
because the Archbishop was sent for post-haste just before 
he went. Da^vaon talked to me a great deal about his 
speech at Derry, and said that so many of his friends 
were aware of the change in his opinions that he thought 
it more fair and manly to declare them at once in public 
than to use any dissimulation with his constituents and 
leave them to be guessed at, as if he dared not own them ; 
tiiat he had made a great sacrifice, for he had risked his 
seat, which was very secure before, and had quarrelled with 
Peel, with his family, and with all his old political friends 
and associates. We talked a great deal about Peel, and I 
see clearly that he has given way ; probably they have com- 
promised the business, and he agrees to the Emancipation 
part, in order to have the Association snf^reased and the 
408. freeholders disfranchised. Lord Anglesey always said 
that his removal would facilitate the business, for the Duke 
wished to have all the credit of it to himself, and had no 
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mind to divide it with him, whereas if Lord Anglesey had 
remained the chief credit would have fallen to his share. 

I met Sir Edward Codringtoaintbemoming, and walked 
with Mm to Downing Street, where he was going to talk to 
the Duke about hia Ifavarino hnainess. He is mightOj 
incensed, thinks he has been scandalously need both by 
Dudley and Aberdeen, is ready to tell his story fend show 
hia documents to anybody, and says he is resolved the whole 
matter shall come out, and in the House of Commons if he 
can produce it. God knows how his case will turn out, but 
I never saw a man so well satisfied with himself. He says 
that the action at Navarino wa.8, a^ aji achievement, nothing 
to the affair at Fatras, when with one line-of-battle ship, 
one frigate, and a corvette he drove before him Ibrahim 
and four Turkish admirals and a numerous fleet. 

February ith. — ^Went to Middleton last Friday; very 
few people. I returned by Oxford, and called on Dr. 
Bandinell, who took me to the Sodleian. I could not 
find any Council books, but I had not much time to de- 
vote to the search. Dr. Bandinell promised to inform me 
if he could find any books or manuscripta relating to my' 
office. I was surprised to find in the Bodleian a vast 
number of books (manuscripts) which had belonged to Pepys. 
I came to town on Monday night, and found that the con- 
cession of CathoUc Emancipation was generally known ; the 
'Times' had an article on Friday which clearly announced it. 
The rage and despair of the Orange papers is very amusing. 
I have not yet heard how the King took it all. Glad as I 
am that the measure is going to be carried, the conduct of 
E^ those who are to assist in it (the old anti-Catholics) aeems 
to me despicable to the greatest degree ; having opposed it 
against all reason and common sense for years past, now 
that the Duke of Wellington lifts up hia finger they all obey, 
and without any excuse for their past or present conduct. 
The most agreeable event, if it turns out to be true, is the 
defection of Dr. PhUpots, whose conduct and that of others 
of his profession will probably not be without its. due effect 
in sapping the foundations of the Church. AH the details 
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that; I Iiave yet learnt conSrm m; opinion that the Bpirit ia 
Trhich the Doke and hia coUet^ueB approach this great 
measnrd is not that of cahn and deliberate political reasoning, 
but a fearful sense of necessity and danger, to which thej 
submit with extreme repngnance and with the most loiaer- 
able feelings of piqne and mortification at being compelled 
to adopt it. The I>ute and Peel wrote to rrancis Leveson, 
complaining of my brother's having met Shiel at dinner, 
and they were so enraged with Gieorge Yilliers ' that they 
seriously meditated turning him oat of his ofBce. Wretched' 
and contemptible to the greatest degree! They are now 
exceedingly annoyed becanee it is discovered that Woolffe 
was once a member of the Association, and would willingly 
have him turned out of the place of Assistant-Barrister, which 
has just been given to him ; but Francis is resolved to main- 
tain him in it. They say the Duke sent a copy of the King's 
Speech to Lord Eldon. 

Fehmary ^th. — Went to Brookes' yesterday, and foond 
all the Whigs very merry at the Catholic news. Most of 
them were just come to town and had heard nothing till 
they arrived. The old Tories dreadfiilly dejected, but obliged 
to own it was all true ; intense curiosity to hear what Peel 
will say for himself. The general opinion seems to be that the 
Duke ha-B manned the matter extremely well, which I am 
disposed to think too, but there is always a disposition to 
heap praise upon him whenever it is possible. Nobody yet 
knows who are converted and who are not ; they talk of 
nine bishops ; I think he will have them all, and I expect a 
very great majority in the House of Lords. Many people 
expect that Wilmot's plan will be adopted, restraining the 
Cathohcs from voting in matters concerning the Church, 
which I do not believe, for Wilmot is at a discount and his 

' [Mr. George Villiere, then an Irish Commisrioner of Oustoms (after- 
waids Earl of Clarendon), had cultivated the aocietj of Sbiel and invited 
liim to dioner. Such an atteotion from an Eoglisli official to an Irish 
Catholic was at that time an unbeaid-of iiuoTation. Shiel told his host 
that he had never dined in a Protestant honee before. The Duke of Wel- 
lington took greflt umbrage at what be conu^ered an nnwarrantable breach 
of official deoomm.] 
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plan is absnrd and impracticable. Lord Harrowby, howeyer, 
ia all for it. I hear many of the Liberals are exceedingly 
provoked, and not onnatnraUy, at the Duke's effecting this 
measure, at which they have been so long labonrlng in vain, 
and give aa many spiteful flings at him as they can abont 
the insincerity of his letter to Cortis. It matters very little 
now whether he was sincere or not. It evidently was part 
of his plan to beep it all secret till it was matored, and as 
Curtis chose to ask him qaestions he was quite right to 
throw dust in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Cfltbnlic Relief Bill— Inconsistency of tbe Tories— The Catholic Abbo- 
dation — Dinner at Charles Grant's — The Tercwa Elzpedition — Tory 
Diaconteat — Peel resigns his Seat for Osfoid Univeraitj — A Blonder in 
Chuiceiy — The Oxford Election — Influence of the Duke of Wellington — 
Debate of Royal Dukes — Feel beaten— Sir Edward CodiingtoD — Violencft 
of the King— Intrigues to defeat the Catholic Bill— The Dulce of Cum- 
berland — Furious State of Parties— Matuscewitz — Peel's Speech on 
Catholic Emancipation — Exclusion of O'Connell from hia Seat for Glare — 
Pitt's View of Catholic Emancipation — 'Musffi Cateatonensea ' — 
'Thoroug'h' — Mr.Lowthernottumedout — Doke of Newcastle's Audience 
of Gleorge IV.— The King's Personal HabitH— The Debate— Mr. Sadler- 
Hardness of the Duke of Wellington — His Duel -vrith Lord Winchelsea 
—The Bishop* sad the Bill— Sir Charles Wetheiell— The King on the 
Doel— Lord Winehelaea's Pocket-handkerchief— Debate on the Catholic 
Biil — The Duke of Richmond — Effects of Dawson's Speech on the King 
— Tbe BiU in Jeopardy — Lady Jersey and Lord Anglesey — Lord Fal- 
mouth and Lord Qrey — O'Connell at Dinner—The Duke breaks with 
Lord Eldon— Hibner the Murderess — Theatrical Fund — The Levee — 
The Duke's Carriage stopped— The King's Health— I«dy Conyngham — 
O'Connell's Seat— Child's Ball at Court— Princess Victoria— Legal Ap- 
pointments — Lord Falmerston on Foreign Affairs — The King and Lord 
Sefton — The King's Speech on the Prorogation— Madame du Cayla — 
Qeo^e IV. 's Inaccnnu^ — Conversation of the Duke of Wellington on 
the King and the Duke of Cumberland. 

February Qth. — ParKament met yesterday ; a very fall 
attendance and intmse interest and cariosity. The King's 
Speech, which was long and better written than usual, was 
not quite satisfactory to the Catholics. I met IiOrd Harrow- 
by coming &om the House of Xiords, and he said they did not 
like it at all ; the previous suppression of the Association 
waa what they disliked. However, all discontent was re- 
moved by Feel's speech, which was deemed (as to the in- 
tentions of Ministers) perfectly satis&ctory even by those 
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■who were most prejadiced before againat Government. I 
waa in the Honae of Commons. Peel was Tery feeble, and 
hia case for himself poor and inefiective ; all he said was 
tme enough, but it was only what had been said to him orer 
and over again for years past, and he did not urge a single 
u^rmnent for acqniesci&g now which was not equally ap- 
plicable to hia situation' two years a^o. However, eveiybody 
was so glad to have the measiixe carried that they did not 
care to attack Peel or his speech, though if there had been 
a Brunswicker of any talent in the House he might have cut 
it up finely ; two or three of them spoke, but wretchedly ill, 
and Lord Chandos was not at all violent, which I expected 
he would have been. Lord Eldon was violent but impotent 
in the Honae of Lords, and Lord Bathurst made a sort of 
explanation which was very poor. 

On leaving the House of Commons I fell in with Snrdett, 
Lord Sefton, and G. Bentinck, and they all owned that the 
business is very handsomely done ; and Morpeth ajid many 
others whom I saw aAerwards at the Club are quite satis- 
fied. They would have preferred that the Catholic Eelief 
Bill and the suppression of the Association should have gone 
tt^ther, but do not make any difficultiea on this head, and 
acknowledge (which is the truth) that the Duke was pro- 
bably obliged to do something to cajole the Tories and give 
some colour to their conduct. I sat next to Fitzgerald in 
the House, who is not yet re-elected, and he told me that 
this was absolutely necesaary. He was of course delighted 
and said, 'How right Lord Frajtois was to tmgt to the 
Duke,' which, however, is all nonsense. He had no reason 
to trust to him at all, and I really believe would not have 
continued in office as Irish Secretary unless he had 
adopted this measure. He owned aa Peel was speaking that 
he was not doing it well ; he was feeble and diffuse in the 
beginning, and too full of civilities and appeals to Bankes 
and his old associatee. However, thank God, the event is 
accomplished, no matter how ; probably it could not have 
been done without the concurrence of these Toriea, who have, 
I think, certainly lost their charactw by their conduct ; and 
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there is this evil in the historj of the meaaare, that a blow 
will have been given to the reputation of public men in 
general which will, I Btrongl; suspect, have an important 
though not immediate effect upon the aristocratio influence 
in this countr;, and tend remotely to increase the democratic 
spirit which exista. In all these proceedings there has been 
BO little of reason, principle, or consistency ; so much of 
prejudice, aubserviency, passion, and interest, that it is 
impossible not to feel a disgnst to parties in general. The 
conduct of those idiots the Brunswickers is respectable in 
comparison with such men as the High Churchmen ; and 
the Whigs and Catholic supporters, however they may have 
suffered before, in this matter stand clear and have only 
grounds for exultation. They accept the measure with great 
moderation, and are not disposed to mar the success of it 
by the introduction of any topics likely to create ill blood, 
nor to damp the ardour of new converts by throwing their 
former follies in their faces. 

Now, then, the Duke is all-powerful, and of course he 
will get all the honour of the day. Not that he does not 
defierve a great deal for having made up his mind to the 
thing; lie has managed it with flrnmesa, prudence, and 
dexterity ; but to O'Connell and the Association, and those 
who have fought the battle on both sides of the water, the 
success of the measure is due. Indeed, Peel said as much, 
for it WES the dare election which convinced both him and 
the Duke that it must be done, and from that time the only 
question was whether he should be a party to it or not. If 
the Irish Catholics had not brought matters to this pass by 
agitation and association, things might have remained as 
they were for ever, and all these Tories would have voted on 
till the day of their death a^inst tiiem. 

Uahony, who is here, has written over to O'Connell, 
as have all the other Catholics, to implore him to use his 
whole influence to procure the dissolution of the Associa- 
tion, and it is said that O'Connell had an idea of resigning 
his seat for Clare to Yesey, on the ground that, having 
tamed him out because he had joined a Government hostile 
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to their claims, lie owed bim this reparation on fintling it 
not to be the case. But I donbt whether this acheme ia 
practicable ; still, I think if O'Connell cotild do it would be a 
good thing, and serve to reconcile the people here to him, and 
give a great lift to his character. I expect to hear that the 
Association has dissolved itself on receiving intelligence of 
the proceedings in the House of Conunons. Lord Anglesey 
spoke very well, but nobody will care for his case now; 
brides, I donbt his making out a good one. The &ct is 
that they laid a trap for him, and that he fell into it ; that 
the Duke's letters became more insulting, and that a prudent 
man would have avoided the snare into which his high spirit 
and passion precipitated bim. 

February 8th. — Peel spoke on Friday night better than he 
did on Thursday. Huakisson made a spiteful speech, and 
George Dawson one which I beard Huskisson say he thought 
one of the neatest speeches he had ever heard. I dined 
yesterday with all the Hnskissonians at Grant's. There were 
there Lords Granville, Palmerston, and Melbourne, Huskisson, 
Warrender, and one or two more. Huskisson is in good 
humour and spirits, but rather bitter ; he said that if Peel 
had asked the advice of a friend what he should do, the 
advice would have been for his own honour to resign. I said 
I did not think Peel would have got credit by resigning. He 
said, ' But dont you think he has quite lost it by staying in ? ' 
He owned, however, that the Duke could not have carried 
it without Feel, that bis influence with the Church party is 
so great that bis continuance was indispensable to the Duke. 

Thia afikir of the Portuguese at Terceira ' (which certainly, 

' [In December 1828 an e:tpedition, conaiBting of 652 Portuguese 
refiif-ees of the ptrt; of the Queen, sailed irom England for Terceira in four 
vesaek, under the coTDnumd of Count Snldanba.. Tercein held for the 
QneeD, and arms and ammiiniticiD had previously lieeu sent them irom 
EnglAod. The British (iovernnient ordered CaptAiu Walpole, cf the 
' RongeT,* to stop this expedition ofT Terceira, which he did bj firing a gun 
into Saldanha's ship. The ground taken by the Duke of Wellington in 
defence of this measure was his resolution to muntain the neutrality of 
England between tbc two parties then contending for the crown of Portu- 
gal. But the proceeding wai vehemently attacked in Parliament end else- 
where.] 
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unless it can be esplamed, seems a gross outrage) they all 
fell npon very severely, and Lord Harrowbj told me alleiv 
wards be oonld not understand it, and thought for the honour 
of the country it should be explained forthwith. 

We are now beginning to discover diSerent people's 
feelings abont this Catholic business, and it is clear that 
many of the great Tories are deeply offended that the Duke 
was not more communicative to them, principally, it seems, 
because they have continued to talk in an opposite sense 
and in their old strain np to the last moment, thereby com- 
mitting themselves, and thus becoming ridicnloos by the 
sudden turn they are obliged to make. This they cannot 
foi^ve, and many of them are extremely out of hnmonr, 
although not disposed to oppose the Duke. The Duke of 
Butland means to go to Belvoir, and not vote at all. The 
Duke of Beaufort does not like it, bat will support the 
measure. Lowther has been to the King, and it is supposed 
he has resigned. They complain that the Duke has thrown 
them over, still nobody doubts that he will have great 
majorities in both Houses. It was asserted most positively 
at Brookes' yesterday that Peel's offer of resigning his seat 
at Oxford had been accepted. In Dublin the moderate 
people are furious with O'Connell for his abuse of everybody. 
There is no getting over the &ict that he it is who has 
brought matters to this conclusion, and that but for him the 
Catholic qnestion would never have been carried ; bnt his 
violence, bad taste, and scurrility have made him ' lose the 
lustre of his former praise.' 

February 9tk. — I called at Devonshire House in the 
morning, and there found Princess Lieven very eloquent and 
very angry about the Terceira business, which certainly re- 
quires explanation. She is very hostile to the Duke, which 
is natural, as he is anti-Bussian, and they have never got 
over their old quarrel. Saldanha got up a cowp de theatre 
on board his ship. When Walpole fired on him a man was 
killed, and when the English ofScer came on board he had 
the corpse stretched out and covered by a cloak, which was 
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saddenlj withdrawn, and Saldanha said, 'Yoil^ nn fiddle 
Bnjet de la Heine, qui a tonjonrs &t& loyal, assaBBin^,' Slc. 

Went from thence to Mrs. Arhuthnot, who declaimed 
against O'Gonnell and wants to have a pTOvision in the Bill 
to prevent his sitting for Clare, which I trust is only her 
folly, and that there is no chance of such a thing. The 
I>nke came in while I was there. He said he had no doubt 
he should do very well in the House of Lords, bat up to that 
time he could only (that he knew of for certain) reduce the 
majority of last year to twenty. He did not count bishops, of 
whom he said he knew nothing, but the three Irish bishops 
would vote with him. There were many others he did not 
donbt would, but he could only count upon that number. 
He held some proxies, which he said he would not make 
use of, such as Lord Strangford's, as he could not hear from 
him in time, and would not use anybody's proxy for this 
question who had voted against it before. I told him how 
peevish the Duke of Butlaud, and Beaafort, and others of the 
High Tories' were, but he only laughed. In the evening 
Fitzgerald told me that the Convocation at Oxford had 
accepted Feel's resignation of his seat for the University, 
but left the time to him. It seems to me that this afiair 
was mismanaged. In the first instance Feel wrote to the 
Dean of Christ Church, but he and Lloyd ' agreed that he 
ought to vmte to the Vice-Chancellor, which he did. The 
Yice-Chaucellor did not read his letter till after they had 
voted the address to Farliament by three to one, after which 
it was difficult for them to express anything but disapproba- 
tion of Feel's condact; whereas if the Tice-Cbancellor had 
read it first, probably the petition would not have been 
carried, or at any rate not hy so large a m^ority. He had 
better have carried his Bill through and then resigned, when 
I have no doubt he would have been re-elected ; very likely 
he may be as it is. 

Tom Diincombe is going to make another appearance 

' [The Bishop of Oxford, one of Sir Robert Feel's most ititiiiuit« 
friends.] 
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on the boards of St. Stephen's, on the Terceira bnaineas, 
and he is to give notice to-night. He has been with Pal- 
mella and Frederick Lamb, who are both to aesist in getting 
up his case, and he expects to be supported by some of the 
WhigB and by the Eoskisaoniane, which latter are evidently 
anxious to do anything they can to embarrass the Grovem- 
ment. I know nothing of the case, which, primd facie, 
appears much against Grovemment ; but the moment is so 
ill'Chosen, in the midet of this great pending affair, that 
I think they will make nothing of it. Palmella is a great 
fool for his pains, for in clamouring gainst the Bnke he is 
only kicking against the pricks. As to Dnncombe, he is 
e^ed on by Lambton and instructed by Henry de Ros, 
who cares nothing about the matter, and only does it for the 
fiin of the thing. I have no idea but that Buncombe must 
cut a sorry figure when he steps out of the line of personal 
abuse and impertinence. 

JF^fritary 1 Ith. — Nothing is thought of or talked of but 
the Catholic question ; what Peers and bishops will vote for 
it ? who voted before against it P There is hardly any other 
feeling than that of satisfaction, except on the part of the 
ultra-Tories, who do not attempt to conceal their rage 
and vexation ; the moderate Tories, who are mortified at 
not having been told of what was going on ; and Huskisson'a 
party, who would have been glad to have a share in the 
business, and who now see themselves in elII probabiHtj ex- 
cluded for ever, O'Conuell arrived yesterday; it is supposed 
he will not take his seat, but he does not seem inclined to 
co-operate with Government in keeping things quiet. How- 
ever, his real disposition is not yet known, and probably be 
has not made up his mind what to do, but waits for events. 
Notwithstanding the declaration of the bishops, I do not 
believe they will vote gainst Government. Peel spoke very 
well last night, and severely trimmed old Bankes, which 
gives me great pleasure, so much do I hate that old worn-out 
set. How this change of measures changes one's whole way 
of thinking; though I have nothing to do with politics, I 
cannot help being influenced to an extraordinary degree by 
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what has passed, and can uaderstand from mj own feelings 
how those who are deeply engaged may be biassed by the 
prejndices and attachmenta of party withoot any imputa- 
tion against their sincerity or judgment. When we see men 
pursuing a course of which we greatly disapprove, all their 
actions and motives are suspected by us, and vice versd. We 
lend a willing ear to imputations of ranity, interest, and 
other unworthy motives, and when we cannot explain or 
comprehend the particalara of men's conduct, we jndge 
them unfavourably while we are opposed to their measures ; 
but when they do what we wish, we see the same things very 
differently, and b^n to hesitate about the justice of our 
censures and the suspicions which we previously entertained. 
It is pretty clear that the Dnke wUl have a good m^ority 
in the House of Lords, and that many Peers and bishops will 
find excuses between this and then for voting with him or 
remaining neutral. 

A ridiculons thing happened the other day in the Yice- 
Chaucellor's Court. Sngden had taken a brief on each side 
of a case without Imowing it. Home, who opened on one 
side and was followed by another lawyer, was te be answered 
by Sngden ; but he, having got hold of the wrong brief, 
spoke the same way as Home. The Tice-ChaDCellor said 
coolly, ' Mr. Sngden is with yoa P ' * Sir,' said Home, ' his 
argument is with us, but he is engaged on the other side.' 
Finding himself in a scrape, he said ' it was true he held 
a brief for the other party, but for no client would he ever 
argue against what he knew to be a clear rule of law.* How- 
ever, the Court decided against them all. 

February ISth. — Still the Catholic question and the 
probable numbers in the House of Lords ; nobody talks of 
anything else. Lord Winchelsea makes an ass of himself, 
and would like to be sent to the Tower, bat nobody will mind 
anything such a blockhead says. Lord Holland talks of a 
majority of sixty in the Lords. I walked with Ebrington 
to O'Connell's door the other day ; he went in. The next day 
I asked him what had passed. He said that he had pressed 
him strongly to dissolre the Association ; O'Connell said he 
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conld not press it himself, bnt would Trnte to Ireland that it 
was the mmQimons opinion of all the friends of the cause here 
that it should be done. The fact is, he does not dare to ac- 
quiesce in all the meaaorea of Government, thongh there is 
little doubt but that he desires to see an end to associations 
and agitations. Lad; Jersey affecta to be entirely in the Duke's 
confidence. She said to Lord Granville at Madame de Lieven's 
the other night that ' she made it a rule nerer to talk to 
the Duke about af&iirs in pnblic,' and she said to me last 
night that she had known what was to be done about the 
Catholics all along. Certainly she contrives to make the 
Duke see a great deal of her, for he calls on her, and writes 
to her perpetually, but I doubt whether he tells her much of 
anything. Some of the household have made a struggle to 
be exempted horn, the general obligation on all members of 
Government to vote for the Bill, but the Duke will not stand 
it, and they must all vote or go out. The Privy Seal was 
offei-ed to Lord Westmoreland, but he refused, and his 
answer was good — that if he had been in the Cabinet, he 
might possibly have seen the same grounds for changing 
his mind on the Catholic question that the other Ministers 
did; but not having had those opportunities, he retained 
his former opinions, and therefore could not accept office. 

Fdiruary 22nd. — Went to Newmarket last Sunday and 
came back on Thursday. Still the CathoHc question and 
nothing else. Everybody believed that the Duke of Cumber- 
land would support Government till he made this last speech. 
He went to the King, who desired him to call on the Duke, 
and when he got to town he went uninvited to dine with him. 
There has been nothing of consequence in either House, 
except the dressing which Lord Flauket gave Lord Eldon, 
thongh that hard-bitten old dc^ shows capital fight. Feel 
has got a most active and intelligent committee at Oxford, 
and they consider his election safe. luglis's committee, on 
the contrary, is composed of men not much better than old 
women, except I'ynes Clinton, the chairman. Every day the 
majority promises to be greater in the House of Lords, but 
it is very ridiculous to see the faces many of these Tory 
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Lords make at swallowing the bitter piU. Too gp-eat a noise 
is made abont Peel and his sacrifices, but he mast be sup- 
ported and praised at tbis jonctore. It is not for tbose who 
have been labouring in this cause, and want his assistance, 
to reject him or treat him uncivilly now that he tenders it. 
But as to the body of the High Tories, it is impossible not to 
regard their conduct with disgust and contempt, for now they 
feel only for tlieniselvea, and it is not apprehension of those 
dangers they have been constantly crying out about that 
affects them, but the necessity they are under of maldng 
snob a sudden turn, and bitter mortification at having 
been kept in total ignorance, and, consequently, having 
been led to hold the same violent langu^^ up to the last 
moment. If Canning had lived, God knows what would 
have happened, for they never would have turned round for 
him as they are now about to do for the Duke. The circum- 
stances of the case are just the same ; since 1825 the same 
game has been going on in Ireland, and in the same manner, 
and the Clare election was only what had happened at 
Waterford before. All this has given a blow to the aristo- 
cracy, which men only laugh at now, but of which the effects 
will be felt some day or other. Who will have any depen- 
dence hereafter on the steadiness and consistency of public 
men, and what credit will be given to professions and de- 
clarations? I am glad to see them dragged through the 
mire, as far as the individuals are concerned, but I am sorry 
for the efi^t that such conduct is likely to produce. There 
was a capital paper of Cobbett's yesterday, in his best style. 
Many Liberals are uneasy abont what are called the securi- 
ties, and when the Duke tells Lord Colchester that if he 
win wait he will be satisfied with the Bill, it is enough to 
make them so ; but my hopes predominate over my fears. 
Yesterday Yesey Fitzgerald said that ' we had not yet seen 
what some people might consider the objectionable parts of the 
measure, but that, though certain things might be necessary, 
the Gkivemment are impressed with the paramount necessity 
of not leaving the Catholic question behind them, and that 
the Duke was a man of too firm a mind not to go througb 
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with it ; * and I think he saiA distinctly that Catholics and 
Protestants munt be placed on an equal footing, or something 
to that effect. He went off into a panegyric on the Dnke, and 
said that seeing him as he did for several hours every day, 
he had opportunities of finding out what an extraordinary 
man he was, and that it was remarkable what complete 
ascendency he had acquired over all who were about him. 
The English of this is, (what everybody knew) that he dic- 
tates to his Cabinet. The fact is, he is a man of great 
energy, decision, and authority, and his character has been 
formed by the events of his life, and by the extraordinary 
circumstances which have raised him to a situation higher 
than any subject has attained in modem times. That hia 
great inSaence is indispensable to cany this question, and 
therefore most useful at this time, cannot be doubted, for 
he can address the King in a style which no other Minister 
could adopt. He treats with him as with an equal, and the 
King stands completely in awe of him. It will be long 
before a correct and impartial estimate is formed of the 
Duke's character and abilities ; his talents, however, must be 
of a very superior, though not of the most shiniug descrip- 
tion. Whatever he may be, he is at this moment one of the 
moat powerful Ministers this country has ever seen. The 
greatest Ministers have been obliged to bend to the King, or 
the aristocracy, or the Commons, but he commands them 

all. M told me that he had not seen the King, but 

that he heard he was as sulky as a bear, and that he was 
sure he would be very glad if anything happened to defeat 
this measure, though he is too much o&aid of the Duke to do 
anything himself tending to thwart it. 

The Emperor of Bussia is extremely disgusted at the 
language of the newspapers here, and desired his Minister 
to complain of it, and the Duke wrote the answer himself, in 
which he entered at great length into the eharacter and 
utility of the press in this country, a dissertation affording a 
proof certainly of his quickness and industry, overwhelmed 
as he is with business. The Duke of Bichmond offered to 
give up hifl Garter, but the Duke would not take it back. 
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FAraary 2Qth. — The debate on Monday night in the 
Honse of LordB was very amnaing. It was understood the 
Dnke of Clarence was to apeak, and there was a good deal 
of CQiioBity to hear him. Lord Bathnrst was in a great 
fright lest he shonld be violent and foolish. He made a very ' 
tolerable speech, of course with a good deal of staff in it, bat 
such as it was it has exceedingly disconcerted the other 
party. The three royal Dnkes Clarence, Cumberland, and 
Sussex got np one after another, and attacked each other 
(that is, Clarence and 8nssex attacked Cnmberkjid, and he 
them) very Tehemently, and they used towards each other 
langnage that nobody else coald hare ventured to employ ; 
so it was a very droll scene. The Dnke of Clarence said the 
attacks on the Dnke [of Wellington] had been infwmmis ; the 
Doke of Camberland took this to himself, but when he began 
to answer it could not recollect the expression, which the Dnke 
of Clarence directly supplied. ' I said " in&mous." ' The 
Dnke of Sussex sud that the Duke of Clarence had not in- 
tended to apply the word to the Duke of Cumberland, bat 
if he chose to iake it to himself he might. Then the Duke 
of Clarence said that the Dnke of Cumberland had lived 
BO long abroad that he had forgotten there was such a 
thing as freedom of debate. 

February 2'7ih. — ^They say Plunket made one of the best 
speeches he ever delivered laat night, and Lord Anglesey 
spoke very well, l^ere was hardly anybody in the House. 
Peel's election [Oxford University] is going on ill. The Con- 
Tocation presents a most disgraceM scene of riot and uproar. 
I went to the Committee !Room last night at twelve, and found 
nobody there but Dr. Bussell, the head master of the Charter- 
house, who was waiting for Hobhouse and amusing himself by 
correcting his boys' exercises. He knew me, though he had 
not seen me for nearly twenty years, when I was at school. 
I shall be sorry if Peel does not come in, not that I care 
mach for him, but because I cannot bear that hia opponents 
should hare a triumph. 

Lady Georgiana Bathuret told me she had had a great 
scene with the Duke of Cumberluid. She told him not to 
VOL. I. H 
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be foctious and to go back to Germany ; he -was very angry, 
and after macb argument and many reproaches they made 
it up, embraced, and he shed a flood of tears. 

I met with these lines in 'The Duke of Milan* (Massinger), 
which are very applicable to the Dnke in hia dealings with 
his Cabinet and his old friends the Tories : — 

Toa never heard the motives that induced him. 

To this Btiwige course ? No ; these are cabinet councils, 

And not to be coinmtmicated bat 

To BQch as are his own and sore. Alas ! 

We fill np empty places, and in pnblio 

Are tanght to give our snSr^es to that 

Which was before determined. 

March Ist. — As the time draws near for the development 
of the plans of Government a good deal of uneasiness and 
doubt prevails, though the general disposition is to rely on 
the Duke of Wellington's firmness and decision and to hope 
for the best. Peel's defeat at Oxford,' though not likely to 
have any effect on the general measure, is unlucky, because 
it serves to animate the anti-CathoIica ; and had he sue- 
ceeded, bis success would have gone far to silence, as it must 
have greatly discouraged, them. Then the King gives the 
Ministers uneasiness, for the Duke of Cumberland has been 
tampering with him, and through the agency of Lord Fam- 
borough great attempts have been made to induce him to 
throw obstacles in the way of the measures. He is very well 
inclined, and there is nothing false or base he would not do 
if he dared, but he is such a coward, and stands in such awe 
of the Duke, that I don't think anything serious is to 
be apprehended from him. There never was anything so 
mismanaged as the whole afiair of Oxford. First the letter 
Peel wrote was very injudicious ; it was a tender of resigna- 
tion, which being received just after the vote of Convocation, 

> [Upon the 4th of Febrnarj Mr. Feel rengned his seat for the Univer- 
sitf (^ Oxford, in conBequecce of the chancre of his opinions on the Catholic 
question. A contest ensued, Sir Robert Hsirj Inglis being the candidate 
opposed to Pee], Inglis was returned hj a majoTity of 146. Ml. Feel Mt 
for the borough of Weetbnrf duiiag the ensuing debates.] 
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they were obliged to accept it. Then he should never hare 
Btood nnlesa he had been sure of success, and it appears now 
that his cauvasB never promised well &om the beginning. 
He shotdd have taken the Chiltem Hundreds, and immediately 
informed them that he had done so. Probably no opposition 
wotdd have been made, but after having accepted his resig- 
nation they cotdd not avoid putting np another man. It 
appears that an immense number of parsons came to vote of 
whose intentions both parties were ignorant, and they almost 
all voted for Inglis. 

Codrington was at Brookes* yesterday, telling everybody 
who would listen to him what had passed at an interview, 
that I have mentioned before, with the Duke of Wellington, 
and how ill the Duke had treated him. He said the Duke 
assured him that neither he nor any of his colleagues, nor the 
Government collectively, had any sort of hostility to him, bat, 
on the contrary, regarded him as a very meritorious officer, 
&c. He {hen said, ' May I, then, ask why I was recalled P ' 
The Duke said, ' Because you did not understand your 
instructions in the sense in which they were intended by 
us.* He replied that he had understood them in their plain 
obvious sense, and that everybody else who had seen them 
understood them in the same way — Adam, Pousonby, Guille- 
minot, &c. — and then he asked the Duke to point out the 
passages in which they differed, to which he said, * Yon 
must excuse me.' All this he was telling, and it may be 
very true, am^ that he is very ill-used ; but if he means to bring 
his case before Parliament, he is unwise to chatter about it 
at Brookes', particularly to Lord Lyoedoch, to whom he 
was addressing himself, who is not likely to tak6 part with 
him against the Duke. 

Mcwch 2nd. — Saw M yesterday ; he has been at 

Windsor for several days, and confirmed all that I had heard 
before about the Eing. The Duke of Cumberland has 
worked him into a state of &enzy, and he talks of nothing 

but the Catholic question in the most violent strain. M 

told me that his Majesty desired him to tell his household 
that he wished them to vote gainst the BUI, which iL of 

K 2 
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coarse refused to do. I asked him if he had told the Dnke 
of Wellington this ; he said he had not, bat that the day the 
MiniBtets came to Windsor for tlie Council {Thursdaj last, I 
think) he did ^ak to Peel, and told him the King's violence 
iras quite alarming. Peel said he was afraid the King was 
greatly excited, or something to this effect, bat seemed 
embarrassed and not very willing to talk aboat it. The 
result, however, was that the Duke went to him on Friday, 
and was with him six hours, and spoke to his Majesty so 
serioQsIy and so firmly that he will now be quiet. Why the 
Duke does not insist upon his not seeing the Duke of Gomber- 
land I cannot imagine. There never was such a man, or be- 
haviour so atrocious as his — a mixture of narrow-mindedness, 
selfishness, truckling, blustering, and duplicity, with no object 
but self, his own ease, and the gratification of his own fancies 
and prejudices, without regard to the advice and opinion of 
the wisest and best informed men or to the interests and 
tranquillity of the coimtry. 

March 3rd. — Called on H. de Eos yesterday morning, who 
told me that the Duke of Cumberland and his party are still 
active and very sanguine. Madame de Lieven is in all his 
confidence, who, oat of hatred to the Duke, would do any^ 
thing to contribute to his overthrow. The Dake of Cum- 
berland tells her everything, and makes her a medium of 
communication with the Huskisson party, whoj being ani- 
mated by similar sentiments towards the Duke, the Tories 
think would gladly join them in making a pf^rty when the 
way is clear for them. The Chancellor went to Windsor on 
Sunday, and on to Strathfieldsaye at night, where he arrived 
at three in the morning. Yesterday the Duke came to town, 
but called at Windsor on his way. Dawson, however, told me 
that he believed the Duke in his interview on Friday had settled 
everything with the King, and had received most positive 
assurances from him that no further difficulties should be 
made ; but it is quite impossible to tmst him. 

March 4th. — Notning conld exceed the consternation 
which prevailed yesterday about this Catholic business. 
The advocates of the Bill and friends of Qovemment 
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were in indescribable alann, and not witbont good canse. 
All yesterdaj it was thongbt qnite uncertain whether the 
Bake's resignation would not take place, and the Chan- 
cellor himself eaid that nothing wels more likely than that 
the; should all go out. On Sunday the King sent for the 
Chancellor ; he went, and had an audience in which the King 
pretended that he had not been made aware of all the prori- 
sions of the Bill, that the aecmities did not satisfj him, and 
that he could not consent to it. The Chancellor could do 
nothing with him ; so instead of returning to town he went 
on to Stratbfleldsaye, where the Duke was gone to receive 
the Judges. There he arrived at three in the morning, had 
a conference of two bonra with the Duke, and returned to 
town quite exhausted, to be in the Honse of Lords at ten in 
the morning. The Duke called at Windsor on his way to 
town on Monday, and had a conversation with the King, in 
which he told him it was now impossible for him to recede, 
and that if his Majesty made any more difficulties he must 
instantly resign. The King said he thought he would not 
desert him nnder any circumstances, and tried in vain to 
move him, which not being able to do, he said that he must 
take a day to consider his final determination, and would 
communicate it. This he did yesterday afternoon, and he 
consented to let the Bill go on. There was a Cabinet in the 
morning, and another in the evening, the latter about the 
details of the Bill, for Francis Leveson ajid Doherty were 
both present. 

I met Lord Grey at dinner, and in the evening at 
Brookes' had a great deal of conversation with Scarlett, 
Duncannon, and Spring Bice. They are all much alarmed, 
and think the case full of difficulties, not only from the 
violence and wavering of the King, but from the great otgec- 
tions which so many people have to the alteration of the 
elective franchise. Duncannon says nothing shall induce 
him to support it, and he would rather defeat the whole 
measure than consent to it ; Spring Bice, on the contrary. Is 
ready to swallow anything to get Emancipation. The object 
of 'Uie anti-Catholics is to take advantage of this disunion 
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and of the varioiia circutnatances which throw difficulties in 
the way of GoTemment, and they think, by availing them- 
selvee of them dexteronaly, they will be able to defeat the 
measore. They all seem to think that the Oxford election 
haa been attended with most prejudicial effects to the caose. 
It has served for an aignment to the Camberland laction 
with the King, ajid has influenced hie M^esty very mnch. 

Huskisaon made a speech last night which must put an end 
to any hopes of assistance to the Opposition Irom him and bis 
party, which it is probable they looked to before, and I dare say 
the Duke of Camberland has held out such hopes to the King. 
The correspondence between the Duke of Wellington and the 
Duke of Camberland was pretty violent, I believe, but the 
Dnke o£ Cumberland misrepresents what passed both in it 
and at their interview. He declared to the Bake that he 
would not interfere in any ma.nner, bat refused to leave the 
country ; to Madame de Lieven he said that the Duke had 
tried everything — entreaties, threats, and bribes — ^but that he 
had told >)iiTi he would not go away, and would do all he 
could to defeat his measures, and that if he were to offer 
him 100,0001. to go to Calais be would not take it. The 
degree of citation, altemato hopea and fears, and excitement 
of every kind cannot be conceived unless seen and mixed in 
aa I see and mix in it. Spring Bice said last n^ht he 
thought these next four days to come would be the most im- 
portant in the history of the country of any for ages past, 
and so they are. I was told last night that Enighton has 
been co-operating with the Duke of Cumberland, and done 
a great deal of mischief, and that he has reason to think that 
E. is intriguing deeply, with the design of expelling the 
Conyngham &mily from Windsor. This I do not believe, 
and it seems quite inconsistent with what I am also told 
— that the King's dislike of Knighton, and his desire of 
getting rid of him, is just the same, and that no day 
passes that he does not offer Mount Charles Knighton's 
place, and, what is more, that Knighton presses him to 
take it. 

JforcA 5th. — Great alarm again yesterday beoanse tha 
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Dnke, the Chancellor, and Peel went down to Windsor again. 
Bised at Prince Lieven's. In the evening we learned that 
ererTthing was settled — that as soon as the King fonnd the 
Dnke would reallj leave him nnless he gave way, he yielded 
directly, and that if the Dnke had told him so at first he 
wonld not have made all this bother. The Dnke of Cumber- 
land was there (at Lieven's), but did not stay long. I sat next 
to Matnscewitz (the Anssian who ia come over on a special 
mission to assist Lieven), and asked him if he did not think 
we were a most extraordinary people, and seeing all that goes 
on, as he must do, withont any prejudices abont persons or 
things, if it was not marrellons to behold the violence which 
prevailed in the Catholic discussion. He owned that it was 
inconceivable, and, notwithstanding all he had heard and 
read of our history for some years past, he had no idea that 
BO much rage and animosity could have been manifested and 
that the anti- Popery spirit was still so vigorous. The day, 
however, is at last arrived, and to-nigbt the measure will be 
introduced. But the Duke of Cmnberlaud and his faction 
by no means abandon all hopes of being able to throw ovnr 
the Bill in its progress, and they will leave no stone ontnmed 
to effect their purpose and to work on the King's mind 
while it is going on. 

March Qth. — Feel bronght on the Catholic qnestion last 
night in a speech of four hoars, and said to be far the best 
he ever made. It is full of hia never-&iliag fault, egotism, 
but certaLoly very able, plain, clear, and statesmanlike, and 
the peroration very eloquent. The tTniversity of Oxford 
should have been there in a body to hear the member they 
have rejected and him whom they have chosen in his place. 
The House was crammed to suffocation, and the lobby like- 
wise. The cheering was loud and fireqnent, and often burst 
apon the impatient listener without. I went to Brookes' 
and found them all just come from the House, full of satis- 
&ction at Peel's speech and the liberality of the meaanre, 
and in great admiration of Murray's. The general disposi- 
tion seemed to be to support both the Bills, and l^ey argued 
justly who said that those who would have supported the 
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whole measnre if it liad bees in one Bill ought not to take 
advanta^ of there being two to oppose the one they dislike. 
The part that is the most objectionable is tnntnTig the mea- 
Buie so fiw prospectiTe (' hereafter to be elected ') as to ei- 
clade O'Oonnell from Clare, more particalarly after the 
decLBion of the Committee in his favoor. Six weeks ago 
Mrs. Arbnthnot told me that it wu intended to exclade 
him, bat I did not believe her. It seemed to me too im- 
probable, and I never thought more about it. If thej persist 
in this it is nothing short of madness, and I agree with 
Spring Rice, who said last night that instead of exclading 
him you shoold pay him to come into Parliament, aai 
rather bay a seat for him than let him remain out. If they 
keep him out it can only be from wretched motives of 
personal spite, and to revenge themselves on him for having 
compelled them to take the course they have adopted. The 
imprudence of this exception is obvious, for when pacification 
is your object, and to heal old wounds your great desire, why 
begin by opening new ones and by exasperating the man who 
has the greatest power of doing mischief and creating distnr- 
bance and discontent in Ireland? It is desirable to reconcile 
the Irish to the measures of disfranchisement, and to allow 
as much time as possible to elapse before the new system 
comes into practical operation. By preventing O'Connell 
from taking his seat his wrongs are identified with those of 
the disfranchised freeholders. He will have every motive 
for exasperating the public mind and exciting universal dis- 
satisfaction, and there will be another Clare election, and a 
theatre for the display of every angry pa.s8ion which interest 
or revenge can possibly put in action. It is remarkable 
that attacks, I will not say upon the Church, bat upon 
Churchmen are now made in both Houses vrith much appro- 
bation. The Oxford parsons behaved so abominably at the 
election that they have laid themselves open to the severest 
strictures, and last night Lord Whamdiffe in one House 
and Murray in the other commented on the general con- 
dact of Churchmen at this crisis with a severity which 
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was b; no meaaa ttispleasing except to the bishops. I 
am conTinoed that very few years will elapse before the 
Church will really be in danger. People will grow tired of 
paying so dearly for bo bad an article. 

March 8th. — Yesterday the list came out of those who 
had voted on the Catholic qnestion, by which it appeared 
that several people had voted against the Government (par- 
ticularly all the Lowthers) who were expected to vote with 
them, and of course this will be a test by which the Duke's 
strength and absolutenesa may be tried, so much bo that it 
is very generally thought that if he permits them to vote 
with impunity he will lose the question. It waa said in 
the evening that Lowther and Birbett had resigned, but 
Lord Aberdeen, whom I met at dinner, said they had not at 
five o'clock yesterday evening. It ie, I think, impossible for 
the Duhe to excuse anybody who votes against him or stays 
away. Dined at Agar Ellis's and met Harrowbys, Stanleys, 
Aberdeen, &o. Lord Harrowby thought Feel's speech 
extremely able and judicions. He said that Lord £Idon had 
asserted that Mr. Pitt's opinions had been changed on this 
question, which was entirely false, for he had been much 
more intimate with Mr. Pitt than Lord Eldon ever was, and 
had repeatedly discussed the question with him, and had 
never found the slightest alteration in his sentiments. He 
had deprecated bringing it on because at that moment he 
was convinced that it would have driven the King mad and 
raised a prodigious ferment in England. He ta.lked a great 
deal of Fox and Pitt, and said that the natural disposition of 
the former waa to arbitrary power and that of the latter to be 
a reformer, so that circumstances drove each into the course 
the other was intended for by nature. Lord North's letter 
to Fox when he dismissed him in 1776 was, 'The King has 
ordered a new commission of the Treasury to be made out, 
in which I do not see your name.' How dear this cost him, 
and what an influence that note may have had on the afEairs 
of the country and on Fox's subsequent life ! They after- 
wards talked o£ the * Cateatonenses ' written by Canning, 
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Frere, and G-. Ellis. Lady Morlej has a copy, wHch I am to 
see,' 

March 9th.—It was reported last night that there had 
been a compromise with Lowther, who ia to retain his Beat 
and to vote for the Bill in all its other stages. Bnt he dined 
at Crocbford's, and told somebody there that he had tendered 
his resignation and had received no answer. I do not nnder- 
atand this indecision; they must deprive those who will not 
support them thoroughly. 'Thorough,' as Land and Strafford 
used to say, must be their word. 

Evening,— I asked Lord Bathnrst to-day if Lowther, &c., 
were out, and he said nothing had been done about it, that 
there was plenty of time. Afterwards met Mrs. Arbuthaot 
in the Park, and turned back with her. She was all against 
their being turned oat, from which I saw that they are to 
stay in. We met Gosh, and I walked with them to the 
House of Commons. We renewed the subject, and he said 
that he had been just as much as I could be for the adoption of 
strong measures, but that the great object was to carry the 
Bill, and if the Dnke did not a«t with the greatest prudence 
and caution it wotdd still be lost. He hinted that thedtfficulties 
with the King are still great, and that he is in a state of 
excitement which alarms them lest he should go mad. It 
is pretty clear that the Duke cannot venture to turn them out. 
In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland continues at work. 
Lord Bathnrst told me that he went to Windsor on Satur- 
day, that he bad assured the King that great alarm prevailed 
in London, that the people were very violent, and that the 
Duke had been hissed by the mob in going to the House of 
Lords, all of which of coarse he believes. The Duke is very 
nuweU. I think matters do not look at all weU, and I am 
alarmed. 

Mca-eh lliA.— The Duke was much better yesterday, went 

I [The ' Alnne CsteatoneiisM,' a burlesque natntive of a luppoBod expe- 
dition of Mr. George Legge to Cateaton Street in eearch of a Svriaa chapel. 
Nothing CAn be more droll. The only copj I have leen is still at SaltrtLin. 
Tbiajeu ^ttprii (nhich fllli a volume) was composed by Canmog and hia 
friends one Easter leceea they spent at Ashbounie.] 
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to the HonBe, and made a very good and stirring speech in 
answer to Lord "Winohelsea, who disgusted all his own party 
by annonncing himself an advocate for reform in Parliament. 
It is now clear that Lowther, &c., are not to quit their 
places unless something fresh occurs. The reason supposed 
ia that the King supports them, and that the Dake does not 
rentnre to insist on their diBmisaal. The real reason is 
that he has got an idea that the Whigs want to make him 
qnarrel with his old iriends in order to render him more 
dependent upon them, and he is therefore anxions (as he 
thinks he can] to carry through the measure without 
quarrelling with anybody, so that he will retain the support 
of the Tories and show the Whigs that he can do without 
them, a notion which is unfounded, besides being both unwise 
and illiberal. He has already given some persons to under- 
stand that they must support him on this question, and now 
he is going to grant a dispensation to others, nor is there 
any necessity for quarrelling with anybody. Lowther him- 
self evidently felt that he could not hold his office and oppose 
the measure, and consequently resigned. The Duke might 
accept his resignation with a very friendly explanation on 
the subject ; eventually he would be certain to join Govern- 
ment again, for to what other party could he betake himself ? 
These great Tory borough-mongering Lords have no taste for 
opposition, Arbuthnot told my father that this was his 
feeling, and when I told Mrs. Arbuthnot what a bad moral 
effect the Duke's lenity bad, she said, ' Oh, yon hear that from 
the Opposition.* Last night in his speech, when he said he 
had the cordial support of his Majesty, he turned round with 
energy to the Duke of Cumberland. Several Peers upon one 
pretext or another have withdrawn the support they had 
intended to give to the Duke's Bill. Fourteen Irish bishops 
are coming over in a body to petition the King against this 
Bill, and most foolish they. The English bishops may by 
possibility be sincere and disinterested in their opposition 
(not that I believe they are), but nobody will ever believe 
that the Irish think of anything but their scandalous reve- 
nues. The thing must go ; the only question is when and 
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how. The Kent petition to the King is to be presented, I 
believe, hj Lords Winchelsea and Bexlej ; they woald not 
entrust it to Peel. Lord W. wanted to march down to 
Windsor at the head of 25,000 men. 

March "[ith. — Arbnthnot told the Dnke what was said 
about not turning out the refractory members, and he 
replied, ' I have undertaken this business, and I am deter- 
mined to go through with it. Nobody knows the difficnltiea 
I have in dealing with my rojal master, and nobody knows 
him so well as I do. I will succeed, but I am as in a field 
of battle, and I must fight it out my own way.' This would 
be very well if there were not other motives mixed up with 
this — jealousy of the "Whigs and a desire to keep clear of 
them, and quarrel with them again when this is over. 
Herries told Hyde Yilliers that their policy was conservative, 
that of the Whigs subversive, and that they never could act 
together. Ail false, for nobody's policy is subversive who 
has much to lose, and the Whigs comprise the great mass of 
property and a great body of the aristocracy of the country. 
Nobody seems to doubt that the Bill will pass. The day 
before yesterday the Duke of Newcastle went to Windsor 
and had an audience. Lord Bathnrst told me that they had 
reason to beUeve his Grace had told the King his own senti- 
ments on the Catholic question, bat that the King had made 
no answer. Bat as nobody was present they could not 
depend on the truth of this (which they had from his 
Majesty himself, of coarse), and he be^ed me to find out 
what BOGQunt the Duke gave of it. 

March 15th. — The Duke of Newcastle was with the King 
an hour and a half or two hours. After he hod presented 
his petitions he palled ont a paper, which he read to the 
King. His K^esty made him no answer, and desired him 
if he had any other commnnications to make to him to send 
them through the Duke of Wellington. I dare say this is 
trne, not because be says so, but because there has been no 
notice taken of the Duke's visit in any of the newspapers. 
They now talk of thirteen bishops, and probably more. 
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Totmg with GoTemment. I sappoae the m^orit^ will be 
▼eiy lai^. 

MarchlSth. — I7tk. — I receired a message from theEing, 
to tell me that he was sorrj I had not dined with him the 
last time I was at Windsor, that he hB,d intended to ask 
me, but finding that all the Ministers dined there except 
Ullenborough, he had let me go, that Ellenborongh might 
not be the onlj man not invited, and ' he would be dainned 
if Ellenborongh ever shonld dine in his house.' I asked 
Lord Bathnrst afterwards, to whom I told this, why he hated 
Ellenhorough, and he said that something he had said dnrizig 
the Queen's trial had given tiie King mortal offence, and he 
never forgave it. The King complains that he is tired to death 
of all the people about him. He is less violent about the 
Catholic question, tired of that too, and does not wish to hear 
any more aboat it. He leads a most estraordinary life — never 
gets np till sir in the afternoon. They come to him and open 
the window curtains at six or seven o'clock in the morning ; 
he breakfasts in bed, does whatever business he can be 
brought to transact in bed too, he reads every newspaper 
quite through, dozes three or four hours, gets up in time for 
dinner, and goes to bed between ten and eleven. He sleeps 
very ill, and rings his bell forty times in the night j if he 
wants to know the hour, though a vratch hangs close to him, 
he will have his valet de chambre down rather than turn his 
head to look at it. The same thing if he wants a glass of 
water ; he won't stretch ont his hand to get it. His valets 
are nearly destroyed, and at last Lady Cooynghajn prevailed 
on him to agree to an arrangement by which they wait on him 
on alternate days. The service is still most severe, as on the 
days they are in waiting their labours are incessant, and 
they cannot take off their clothes at night, and hardly lie 
down. He is in good health, but irritable, and has been 
horribly annoyed by other matters besides the Catholic 
a£bir. 

IStk. — I was at Windsor for the Council and the Ee- 
corder's report We waited above two honrs j of course bis 
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Majesty did not get np till -wq weie all there. A smaU 
attendance in Council — the Duke, Bathnret, Aberdeen, Mel< 
ville, and I think no other Cabinet Minister. I sent for 
Batchelor, the Kin^s valet de chamhre, and had a pretty long 
conversation with him ; he talked as if the walls had ears, bat 
was anxioaB to tell me everything. He confirmed all I had 
before heard of the King's life, and said he was nearly dead 
of i% that he was in high favour, and the Xing had given him 
apartments in the Lodge and some presents. His Majesty 
has been worried to death, and has not yet made np his 
mind to the Catholic Bill (this man knows, I'll he bonnd). 
But what be most dwelt on was Sir William £nigbton. I 
said to him that the King was afraid of the Duke. He 
replied he thought nob ; he thoaght he was afraid of nobody 
but of Knighton, that he hated him, but that his influence 
and anthority were without any limit, that he could do any- 
thing, and without him nothing could be done ; that after 
him Lady Conyngham was all-powerful, bat in entire snb- 
serriency to him ; that she did not dare have anybody to 
dine there without previously ascertaining that Knighton 
would not disapprove of it ; that he knew everything, and 
nobody dared aay or do a thing of any sort without his per- 
mission. There was a sort of mysterious awe with which 
he spoke of Knighton, mixed with dislike, which was cnrious. 
He is to call on me when he comes to London, and will, I 
dare say, tell me more. Betomed to town at night, and 
heard of Sadler's speech ' and read it. It is certainly very 
clever, but better as reported than as it was deUvered. He 
sent the report to the ' Morning Journal ' himself, and added 
some things and omitted others, and thereby improved it. 
He is sixty-seven years old, and it is his maiden speech ; 
certainly very remarkable and indicative of much tal^it. 
Lord Harrowby told me he heard it, and was greatly struck 
by it. 

19th. — Last night the debate ended, with a very ex- 

> [Mr: Sftdler, who htA never tat in PftrliiiTneiit before, was returned by 
the Duke of Nencsatle at this time for the expreaa purpoee of oppodng the 
Catholic Belief Bill, which he did with cooaiderable ability.] 
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cellent speech from Bobert Grant,' and a speech from Lord 
Pahneraton which aatonished everfbodj. The Attorney- 
General was violent and bratal, and Peel's reply very good ; 
he was bursting with passion, but restrained himself. I 
met Tiemey, and told him that there was great disappoint- 
ment that he had not answered Sadler. He said he could 
not apeak for conghing, that Sadler's speech was clever, bat 
over-rated, nothing lite so good as they talked of. Robert 
Grant's was very good indeed, the best for matter ; Palmers- 
ton's the most brilliuit, ' an imitation of Canning, and not 
a bad one.' Though the Opposition gained eight in this 
division, they are disappointed and disheartened, and will 
make but little fight on the other stages (aa it is thought). 
Nine bishops are to vote. The meeting at Lambeth took 
place the day before yesterday, bnt it came to nothing. They 
separated agreeing to meet again, and in the meantime that 
each should take his own line. Tiemey talked of the Duke's 
management of this business with great admiration, as did 
Lord Ihirham last night in the same attain ; bnt after all 
what was it but the resolution of secreay (which I think was 
a moat wise and jndicioua one) P for he did nothing but keep 
the secret. However, the thing has been well imagined and 
well executed. Tierney thinks Peel will resign when it is 
all over, and at his father's death will be made a Peer. I 
should not wonder; he must be worn to death with the 
torrents of abuse and invectiTe with which his old friends 
assail him on every occasion. I presume that if he could 
have anticipated their conduct he would not have been so 
civil to them in the beginning, and would have taken another 
turn altogether; it would have been better for him. I^ady 
Worcester told me to-day what adds to many other proofs 
that the Duke is a very hard man ; he takea no notice of any 
of his family; he never sees his mother, has only visited 
her two or three times in the last few years ; and has not now 
been to see Lady Anne, though she has been in such affliction 
for the death of her only son, and he passes her door every 

< [Bobert Qnut, Evq., M.P., bntber of Ur. Ohades Grant. He was 
aftetwuda appointed GoTerDor of Bombay.] 
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lime he goes to Strathfieldaaye. "He is Trell with Lady 
Maryhoroagh, though they quarrelled after Lord M, was 
driTen &om the CabiDet ; Lord WeUesley is seriously afiWmted 
Trith him at the little consideration the Duke shows foiiiim, 
and for having shown him no confidence in all this bnsiness, 
especially as the Catholic question was the ooly political 
difference that existed between them. He is a very extra- 
ordinary man certainly, and with many contradictionB in his 
character; in him, however, they are so much more apparent 
than in any other man, for he is always before the world — all 
his actions, his motives, and even his thoughts. 

March 21st, at night. — This morning the Duke fought a 
duel with LordWinchelsea. Nothing could equal the astonish- 
ment caused by this event. Everybody of course sees the 
matter in a different light; all blame Lord W., but they are 
divided as to whether the Duke ought to hare fought or not. 
IJord W.'s letter appeared last Monday, and certainly from 
that time to this it never entered into anybody's head that 
the Duke ought to or would take it up, though the expres- 
sions in it were veiy impertinent. But Lord Winchelsea 
is such a maniac, and hns so lost his head (besides the 
ludicrous incident of the handkerchief), that everybody 
imagined the Duke would treat what he said with silent 
contempt. He thought otherwise, however, and without 
saying a word to any of his collea^es or to anybody but 
Eardinge, his second, he wrote and demanded an apology. 
After many letters and messages between the parties (Lord 
Falmouth being Xiord Winchelsea's second) Lord Winchelsea 
declined making any apology, and they met. The letters on 
&.e Duke's part are very creditable, so free fi«m aTT<^ance or 
an assuming tone ; those on Lord Winchelsea's not so, for one 
of them is a senseless repetition of the offence, in which he 
says that if the Duke will deny that his allegations are true 
he will apologise. They met at Wimbledon at eight o'clock. 
There were many people about, who saw what passed. They 
stood at a distance of fifteen paces. Before they began 

* [The ioddent of Uie b&ndkeichUf u related below, p. 198.] 
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Hardinge went np to Lords Winchelsea and Faltnonth, and 
said he mast protest against the proceeding, and declare 
that their conduct in refnsing an apology when Lord Win- 
chelsea was so mnch in the wrong filled him with disgust. 
The Dnke fired and missed, and then Winchelsea fired in the 
air. He immediately pulled out of his pocket the paper 
which has since appeared, bat in which the word * apology ' 
was omitted. The Duke read it and said it would not do. 
Xtocd Falmouth said he was not come there to qnibble about 
words, and that he was ready to make the apol<^y in what- 
ever terms would he satisfactory, and the word ' apology ' was 
inserted on the ground. The Dnke then toached hia hat, 
said ' Good morning, my Lords,' mounted his horse, and rode 
off. Hume was there, without knowing on whose behalf till- 
he got to the ground. Hardinge asked him to attend, and 
told him where he would find a chaise, into which he got. 
He found there pistols, which told him the errand he was on, 
but he had still no notion the Dake was concerned ; when he 
saw him he was ready to drop. The Doke went to Mrs.> 
Arbuihnot'e as soon as he got back, and at eleven o'clock she 
wrote a note to Lord Bathm^t, telling him of it, which he- 
receired at the Council board and put into my hands. So 
little idea had he of Lord Winchelsea 's letter leading to any- 
thing serioaa that when on Wednesday, at the Council at 
Windsor, I asked him if he had read it, he said, laughing, 
' Yes, and it is a very clever letter, much the wisest thing he 
ever did ; he has got back his money. I wish I could find some 
such pretext to get back mine.' At twelve o'clock the Duke 
went to Windsor to tell the King what had happened. Win- 
chelsea is abased for not having made an apology when it 
was first required ; but I think, having committed the folly of 
writing so oatrageoas a letter, he did the only thing a man 
.of honour could do in going out and receiving a shot and 
then making an apolc^, which he was all this time prepund 
to do, for he had it ready written in his pocket. I think the 
Duke ought not to have challenged him; it was very juvenile, 
and he stands in far too high a position, and his life is so 
much pvblica cura that he shoold have treated him and hia 
VOL. I. o 
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fetter frith ihe contempt they merited ; it was a great error 
in jndgment, but certainly a venial one, for it is impossible 
not to admire the high spirit which disdained to shelter itaelf 
behind the immunities of his great character and station, 
and the aimplicitj, and almost humility, which made hi m at 
Once descend to the level of IJord Winchelsea, when he 
might, without subjecting himself to any imputation derogar 
toiy to his honour, have assumed a tone of lofty superiority and 
treated him as unworthy of his notice. Still it was beneath 
his dignity ; it lowered him, and was more or less ridiculous. 
Lord Jersey met him coming fix)m Windsor, and spoke to 
him. He said, ' I could not do otherwise, could IP * 

I met the Bishop of Oxford in the Park this morning ; he 
said nine bishops, and probably too, would vote for the Bill. 
Hes^d'he wasnot at the meeting at Lambeth, but the Arch- 
bishop sent for hitn, and despatohed him to the Buke with an 
account of their proceedings. The Arohbiehop sammoned 
the bishops to consult upon the course they sliould pursue, 
and see if there was any chance of their acting with 
Unanimity. Finding this was not possible, they resolved 
that each should take hie own line ; and a proposal to address 
the King, which was urged by one or two of the most violent 
(he did not name them], was overruled. The anti-Catholic 
papers and men lavish the most extravagant encomiums on 
Wetherell'e speech, and call it ' the finest oration ever de- 
livered in the House of Commons,' * the best since the second 
Philippic' He was drank, they say. The Speaker said 
^ 'the only lucid intenal he hod was that between his waisteoat 
and his breeches.' /When he speaks he unbuttons his braces, 
and in his vehement action his breeches fall down and his 
waistcoat runs np, so that there is a great interregnum. He 
is half mad, eccentric, ingenious, with great and varied in- 
formation and a coarse, vulgar mind, delighting in ribaldry 
and abuse, besides being an enthusiast. The first time he dis- 
tinguished himself was in Watson's trial, when he and Copley 
were his counsel, and both made very able speeches. He was 
then a trading lawyer and politician, till the Queen came 
over, when he made a very powerful speech in the House of 
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Commons, fall of researcli, in faTOor of inserting her name 
in the Litnrgy. He was then engaged by Chancellor Eldon 
for the Conrt, soon after made Solicitor-General, ranch 
abnaed for ratting, became A.ttomey-Geiiera], and resigned 
when Canning became Minister. He was restored when the 
Doke was made Prime Minister, and now he will hare to 
retire again. 

March 26th. — Everything is getting on very quietly in the 
Honse of Commons, and the Opposition are beginning to 
sqnabble among themselves, some wishing to create delay, and 
others not choosing to join in these tricks, when they know it 
is nseless. The Doke came here the night before last, but I 
was not at home. He talked over the whole matter with his 
-usual simplicity. The King, it seems, was highly pleased with 
the Winchelsea a&ir, and he said, ' I did not see the letter 
(which is probably a lie) ; if I had, I certainly should have 
thought it Biy duty to call yonr attention to it.' Somebody 
added that 'he would be wanting to fight a duel himself.' 
Sefton said, * He will be sure to think he has fought one.' 
Hume gave the two Lords a lecture on the ground afl«r the 
duel, and said he did not think there was a man in England 
who wonld have lifted his hand against the Dnke. Yery un- 
called for, but the Duke's friends have less humility than he 
-has, for Lord Winchelsea did not lift his hand against him. 
It is curious that the man who threw the bottle at Lord Wel- 
lealey in Dubhn (and who is a> Protestant fimatic) haa been 
lurking constantly about the House of Lords, so much so that 
it was thought right to apprise Feel of it, and the police have 
been desired in consequence to keep a strict watch over him, 
and to take care that he does no mischief. The Duke after 
the duel sent Lord Melville to the Duke of Montrose vrith a 
message that his son-in-law had behaved very much like a 
gentleman. The women, particularly of conise Lady Jersey, 
have been very ridicaloua, affecting nervousness and fine 
feeling, though they never heard of the business till some 
hours after it was over. Mrs. Arbuthnot was not so foolish^ 
but made very light of it all, which was in better sense and 
better taste. 

03 
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a told me two days i^ tJwt, although he is more 

quiet, the King is not at all reconciled to the Catholic ques- 
tion. Hi" Majraty was very much annoyed at his speech 
the other day, having always hoped that he was at heart 
too indifferent abont it to take a decided line or express 
publicly a strong opinion. It is supposed that either Sugden 
or Alderson will be Solicitor-General. O'Connell has done 
himself great credit by his moderation in the Committee. 
Grattan wanted to more an amendment omitting the words 
by which O'Connell is excluded from taking his seat for 
Clare, when Bice and Duncannon b^ged him to withdraw 
it, and said they were chai^d with the expression of 
O'Connell's wish that his individual case should not be 
thought of, as he would not have it be any impediment 
to the success of the measure. This, of course, greatly 
annoys those who have inveighed against him, and who have 
always contended that he only wished for confusion, and 
would be very sony to see the question settled. 

The other day Jack Lawless ' called on Arbuthnot to ask 
him some question about the Deccan prize money, in which 
a brother of his has an interest. He entered upon politics, was 
very obsequious in his manner, extravagant in praise of the 
Duke, quite shocked that he should have fought a duel, and 
said, ' Sir, we are twelve of ns here, and not one but what 
would fight for him any day in the week.' He said that some 
years ago, when he heard the Duke speak, he was distressed 
at his hesitation, but that now he spoke better than anyone ; 
that in the Lords be heard Mdon, and Plonket, and Grey, 
and then up got the Duke and answered everybody, and 
spoke better than they all.' Arbuthnot says he was bowing 
and scraping, and all humility and politeness, with none of 
the undergrowl of the Association. 

Mardt iQth, at night, — Just met M , who had re- 
turned that moment from Windsor, where he had left the 
King in sucb an ill humour that he would not stay and dine 
there. The Duke of Cumberland never goes there vrithout 
unsettling his mind, and yesterday evening Lord Mansfield 
' [A prominent member of tbe CaUioUc Asaociation in Du1)lin.] 
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bad been to the Castle and had an audience. Lord Eldon 
prevails on all these Peers to exercise their right and demand 
aadiences. Lord Mansfield had no petition to present, and 
only went to remonstrate ahoat the Catholic question and 
tell the King that all the Froteatants loiA^ to him to save 
them from the impending danger. The King declares he 
only listens to what they say, and replies that he must leave 
everything to his Ministers; bnt it ia impossible for him 
to listen (and not talk himself] for an hour and a qnarter 
together. He is very angry at the Bishop of Winchester's 
speechj and at the declaration in favonr of the Bill by both 

of the brothers.' He accrued M of having indaenced 

the Bishop, which he denied, and told him that he woold 
not have been biassed by anybody. The King still is in 
hopes that the Bill will not paM, and said that the Ministers 
had only a majority of five, and with that they would not 

carry it throagh. M replied that they had above fifty, 

and after snch a majority as there had been in the Commons 
it mast pass. All this he received as solidly as possible, and 
it is clear that if he dared, and if he conld, he wonld gtill 
defeat the measnre. His dislike to it is the opposition of a 
spoiled child, founded on considerations purely personal and 
■elfish and without any reason whatever. 

March 29th, ai night. — Dined at Lady Sandwich's, and met 
Madame de Lieven, who is grown very gracioas, craving for 
news, and probably very malignant. Lieven told me (which 
she did not) that Lord Eldon was with the King yesterday 
for four hours. She confirmed it after dinner, and said that 
Halford had told h^, but added that he had done no baxm.* 
Lieven also told me that Stratford Canning is coming homey 
and Bobert Gordon going to Constantinople. He is a dnU, 

' [The tvn SanLDera. Br. John Bird Sumner (afterwards Archbiahop ot 
Cuiteibiir;) had been nued to the see of CheBi«r in 1838. The^ owed 
theii Bdvancement to the especial fiiTonr of George IV. The bishop 
adrertad to in the next sentence was tiie Bishop of WiDchester.] 

' [This was the celehrated interview related in Lord Eldon'a ' Memoin,' 
voL iii., when, however, the King gave Zxitd E. a Toty erroneous acconot 
9t the traosactioD, snbeeqaentlj corrected hj Sir Bobert Peel in his ' H»- 
moin.*] 
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Iieavy man, and not able, I should think, to cope with fhei 
Tnrkish Miniaters, if they are (aa the Duke says) the ablest 
diplomatiBta in Europe. I don't know why Stratford Canning 
is coming home, whether nolens or volen». 

I have, I see, alluded to Lord Winchelsea's handkerchief 
story,' bat have not mentioned the circnmstances, which I 
may aa well do. Lord Holland came home one night from 
the House of Lords, and as soon as he had occasion to blow 
his nose pulled his handkerchief out of his pocket ; upon which 
my Lady exclaimed (she hates perfumes), *Good God, Lord 
H,, where did you get that bandkerchiefP Send it away 
directly.' He said he did not know, when it was inspected^ 
and the letter W found on it. Lord H. said, ' I was sitting- 
near Lord Winchelsea, and it must be his, which. I took up 
by mistake and hare brought home.' Accordingly the next 
day he sent it to Lord Winchelaea with his compliments. 
IiOrd Winchelsea receiying the handkerchief and the message, 
and finding it marked W, fancied it was the Duke's, and that 
it was sent to him by way of affronting him ; on which he went 
to the Dnke of Newcastle and imparted to him the circnm- 
■ stances, and desired him to wait on Lord Holland for an ex- 
planation. This his Grace did, when the matter was cleared- 
up and the handkerchief was found to be the property o£ 
Iiord Wellesley. The next day Lord Winchelsea came up 
laughing to Lord Holland in the House of Lords, and said 
he had many apologies to make for what had passed, but that 
he really was in such a state of excitement he did not know 
what he said and did.' 

April 4ith. — On the third reading of the Catholic Bill in! 
the Honse of Commons Sadler failed, and Palmerston made 
a speech like one of Canning's. The Bill has been twa 
nights in the House of Lords. They go on with it this 
morning, and will divide this evening. The Chancellor made 

» [Ayra, p. 192.] 

* [Lord WincLelaea was in the bnbit of floimBhuig a white poclret- 
huidkarchief while be waa Bpealting id the Ilouse of Lorda. This peculiaiit<r^ 
■aaociated with his soQoniua tones, bis exoited action, and hia extravaganti 
opinions, gaTe point to the incident.] 
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a Yetj fine 6|feech last night, and tbe Bishop of Oxford spok^ 
Toi^ well the night before, hat the debdte has been dull ott 
the whole ; the suhjeot ie ezhansted. The Hoose of Lords 
mts very full, particnlorly of women ; every fool in London 
thinks it necessary to be there. It is only since last year 
that the steps of the throne have been crowded with ladies ; 
fonneriy one or two got in, who sktdked behind the throne, 
or were hid in Tyrwhitt's boi, but now they fill the whole 
space, and pnt themselves in Iront with their large bonnets, 
without either fear or ehame. 

April 5th. — ^The question was pnt at a little before twelve 
last night, and carried by 105 — 217 to 112 (a greater majority 
than the most sanguine expected) — after a splendid speech 
from Lord Grey and a very good one from Lord Plnnket. 
Old Eldon waa completely beat, ajid coold make no fight at 
all ; his speech was wretched, they say, for I did not hear it. 
This tremendous defeat will probably pat an end to anything 
like serioas opposition ; they will hardly rally again. 

. I dined at Chesterfield House, bat nobody came to diimer. 
Qiesterfield and his party were all at the House of Lords. I 
found myself almost alone with Vesey Fitzgerald, with whoaji - 
I had mach talk after dinner. He said that it would be a long 
time before all tho circumatances and all the difficulties re- 
lating to their proceedings were known, bnt when they were 
it woald be seen how great had been the latter, how carious 
the former ; that the day the Chancellor, the Dake, and Peel 
were with the Eing they actually were out (all of which 
I knew), and that he believes if the other party could have 
made a Government with a chance of standing, out they 
would have gone ; hut that it was pat to them (this I did 
not know), and they acknowledged they could not. They 
held consultations on the subject, and the man tbey princi- 
pally relied on was the Duke of Bichmond ; they meant he 
should be either First Lord of the Treasury or Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Lreland. Lord Winchelsea said to EUenborough, 
■'Why, he speaks better than the Duke of Wellington any 
day.* He happens to have his wits, such as they are, about 
him, and has been quick and neat in one or two little speeches, 
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thongh he spoke too often, and partdcalarly in bis attack on 
the Bishop of Oxford the other night. Last year, on the 
Wool question, he did very well, bnt all the details were got 
Qp for him bj George Bentinck,' who took the trouble. 
Besides, bis fortune consists in great measure of wool, he 
lives in the country, is well versed in rural afiairs and the 
business of the quarter sessions, has a certain calibre of 
Understanding, is prejudiced, narrow-minded, illiterate, and 
ignorant, good-looking, good-humoured, and unafiected, te- 
dious, prolix, unassuming, and a duke. There would not 
have been so much to say about him if they had not excited 
an idea in the minds of some people of making him Prime 
Minister and successor to the Duke of Wellington. 

Tesey told me that Dawson's speech at Deny very nearly 
overtamed the whole draign. The King heard of it the day 
of a Council at Windsor (which I well remember). The 
Chancellor was with him for a long time, but it was almost 
impossible to persuade the King that Dawson knew nothing 
of the intention of the Grovemment, and that his speech was 
not made in concert with Peel and the Duke. This it was 
which caused them such excessive annoyance, because it 
raised diflSculties which well-nigh prevented the acGompliah- 
ment of the design. It must be owned that the King might 
well believe this, and although it is very certain that Dawson 
knew nothing, and that his making such a speech ought to 
have been a proof that he was in ignorance, it will t^ways 
be believed that he was aware of the intended measure, and 
that his speech was made with the Duke's concnrrence. It is 
curious enough that his opinion had been long changed, and 
that he had intended to pronounce his recantation when 
Brownlow did, but as Brownlow got the start of him he 
would not. For two years after this he persevered in the 
old course, and when Canning came in, and the Catholic 
question was the great field on which he was to be fought, 

■ [It deterves remark thut Lurd George Bentinck wu thus earl^ em- 
plajing hit smguUr talenta in muteruig details, although he took no con- 
epicaoua part in politics until the proposal for the repeal of the Com Law 
in 1816.] 
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Dawson reverted vigoroTiBl; to his old opiaions, and spoke 
Tehementlj against emancipation. Such is part; ! 

The circumstances that Yesey talked of are in fa«t pretty 
well known or guessed at, nor has there ever heen any secret 
as to the main fact of the King's opposition and dislike to 
the measnre. 5e told me that after Eldon's visit of fonr 
hours the Duke remonstrated, and told the King what great 
umbrage it gave his Ministers to see and hear of these long 
and nmnerone interviews with their opponents. The King 
declared that he said nothing and that nothing passed cal- 
culated to annoy them, which they none of them believed, but 
of course could make no reply to. 

April 8th. — I have mentioned above (March 4th'), p. 
180, the Chancellor, the Duke, and Peel going to the King, 
and the alarm that prevailed here. Hiat day the Catholic 
question was in great jeopardy. They went to tell the King 
that unless he would give them bis real, efficient support, 
and not throw his indirect inflnence into the opposite scale, 
they would resign. He refused to give them that support; 
they placed their resignations in his hands and came away. 
The King then sent to Eldon, and asked him if he woold 
undertake to form a Government. He deUberated (then it 
was that it was qnestion of the Duke of Kiohmond being 
First Lord or Lord-Lieutenant), but eventually said he conld 

' [It WM <m the 3rd of March thut this interriew took place, as leUted 
b^SirRPwl himself in bis 'Memoir' (vol. i. p. &13). The Kin;; aaked his 
MioisteTB to explain the detnilB of the measure they proposed to bring in. 
Thef informed his Majestj thftt it would be necessary to modify in the case 
of the Boman Catholics that part of the oath of supremacy which relates to 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and supremacy of the Pope. To titU the 
Sing said he could not possibly coneent. Upon this Mr. Feel and his col- 
leagues informed his Majesty that they must resign. His Majesty accepted 
the rengnations, and the Ministers returned to London (after an audience of 
five hours) nnder the full persuasion thiit the Government was dissolved. 
In the inteTTAl some attempt was made to form a Protestant Cabinet 
but on the evening of tbe following day, the 4th of March, the King 
-wrote a letter to the Dulie of Wellington, informing him that his Majesty 
anticipated so much difficulty in the attempt to form another Admimstnttion 
that he could not dispense with Lis Mmisten' services, and that they were 
at liberty to proceed with the measures of which notice bad been given in 
Farliameflt.] 
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not undertake it. On his refusal the King yielded, and the 
Bill ^ent on ; bat if Eldon had accepted, the Bnke and hia 
coileagoes would have been oat, and God knows what would 
have happened. It was, of course, of all these matters that 
the King talked to Eldon in the long interview they had the 
other day. He is very solky at the great majority in the 
Honse of Lords, as I knew he would be. 

Lady Jersey is in a fury with Lord Anglesey, and goes 
about saying he insulted her in the House of Lords the 
other night. She was sitting on one of the steps of the 
throne, and the Duchess of Kichmond on the step above. 
After Lord Anglesey had spoken he came to talk to the 
I>uche8s, who said, ' How well you did apeak ; ' on which he 
said, ' Hush 1 you must take care what you say, for here is 
Lady Jersey, and she reports for the newspapers ; ' on which 
Lady Jersey said very angrily, ' Lady Jersey is here for her 
own amusement; what do yon mean by reporting for news* 
papers P ' to which he replied with a profonnd bow, * I beg 
your Ladyship's pardon ; I did not mean to offend yon, and ^ 
I did I beg to make the most ample apology.' This is his 
-version ; hers, of course, is different. He says that he meant 
the whole thing as a joke. It was a very bad joke if it was 
one, and as he knows how she abases him one may suspect 
that there was something more than joking in it. 

The other night Lord Grey had called Lord Falmouth to 
order, and after the debate Falmouth came up to him wit^ a 
menacing air and said, ' My Lord Grey, I wish to inform yoa- 
that if upon any future occasion you transgress in the 
slightest degree the orders of the House, I shall most cer- 
tainly call you to order.' Lord Grey, who expected from his 
air something more hostile, merely said, 'My Lord, your 
Lordship will do perfectly right, and whenever I am out of 
■order I hope you will.' Last night old Eldon got a dressing 
i^ain from the Chancellor. 

April 9th. — Met O'Connell at dinner yesterday at William 
Ponsonby's. The only Irish (agitators) were he and O'Gorman 

Mahon ; ,he said, was too great a blackguard, and he would 

not invite bim. O'Connell arrived from Ireland that day } 
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there is nothing remarkable in hia manner, appeaiance, of 
conversation, but he seems JiTely, well bred, and at his ease. 
I asked him aft^ dinner ' whether Catholics had not taken 
the oath of supremacy till it was coapled with the declaration ; * 
he said, ' In many instances in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, because at that time it was considered to apply 
to the civil supremacy of the Pope only, and that the Govern- 
ment admitted of that interpretation of it, but that no 
Catholic could take it now, because that constraotion is never 
given to the oath.' Ihmcannon told me that O'Connell has 
no wish to be in Parliament, that he makes so much money 
by his profession that it is a great loss to him to attend 
Parliament at all. What they want is a compromise with 
Yesey Fitzgerald, by which he may be admitted to take his 
seat in this Parliament on an understanding that he will 
not oppose Tesey in the next ; not that I see how that is to 
be done, except by an Act of Parliament (which would never 
pass) in his favour. Besides, the Duke detests him, and 
Vesey likewise. They cannot foi^ve him for all he has done 
and all he has made them do. O'Gorman, the secretary of 
the Catholic Association, appears a heavy, civil, vulgar man. 
I sat next to Stanley, who told me a story which amused me. 
Macintosh, in the conxse of the recent debates, went one day 
to the House of Commons at eleven in the morning to take 
a place. They were all taken on the benches below the gang- 
way, and on asking the doorkeeper how they happened to be 
- all taken so early, he said, ' Oh, sir, there is no chance of 
getting a place, for Colonel Sibthorpe sleeps at a tavern close 
by, and comes here every morning by eight o'clock and takes 
places for all the saints.' 

April ISfA.— On Friday last the Catholic Bill was read. 
a third time, after a very dull debate. Lord Eldon at> 
tempted to rally, and made a long and wretched speech which 
lasted two hours. Nobody spoke well. The Duke in his 
reply dropped all the terms of conrtesy and Mendahip he had 
hitherto used in speaHng of old Eldon, and broke off with 
hiin entirely. He is disgusted at his opposition out of doors, 
and at his having been the constant adviser of the Duke of 
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Cumberland and all the foolish Lords who have been pesteringf 
the King at Windsor ; fmd he ia acqaainted with all his 
tricks and nnderhand proceedings, probably with more of 
them than we know of. He thanked the Opposition for their 
Bnpport — thanks which thej well merit from him — bnt of 
course nobody is satisfied. He was before accased of ingrati- 
tude in never taking notice of their conduct, and even it is 
said that he gave them to understand he had no more need of 
their services, and wished to make them his bow. I don't 
believe he meant any snch thing ; he intended to thank them 
simply, though it is probaUy true that he does not wish to 
continue in alliance with them, and ia anxious to see the 
Tories put themselves tinder his orders again. On Saturday 
he sent the commission down to Windsor for the King's 
signature, with other papers as a matter of course ; he would 
not go himself, that there might be no iresh discussion between 
them. 

I went on Friday morning to the Old Sailey to hear the 
trials, particularly that of the women for the murder of 
the apprentices ; the mother was found . guilty, and will be 
hanged to-day^ has been by this time. '/The case exhibited a 
shocking scene of wretchedness and poverty, such as ought 
not to exist in any commonity, especially in one which pre- 
tends to be BO flourishing and happy as this is. It is, I sap- 
pose, one case of many which may be foond in this town, 
graduating iJirongh varioos stages of misery and vice. These 
wretched beings were described to be in the lowest state of 
moral and physical degradation, with scarcely rags to cover 
them, fbod barely sufficient to keep them alive, and working 
eighteen or nineteen hours a day, without being permitted 
any relaxation, or even the privilege of going to church on 
Sunday. / 1 never heard more disgusting details than this 

■ [Two -metched women named Hibner were tried, and one of them 
convicted for tbe murder of b parish apprentice ntuued EVuicia ColepitU b^ 
savage ill-treatment The elder priwoM' wta found guilty and executed on 
the 18th of April. No such conooorae of people had asaemhied to witness 
an execation since that of Fauntleroj. The details of the crime were hor- 
rible, and had exuted great sjnipatbj for tiie victim amongst sU classes. — 
Aa». SegitL/or 1826, ChvnieU, p. 71.] 
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trial elicited, or a case which calls more londlj for an investi- 
gation into the lair and the syBtem under which snch proceed- 
ings are possible. Poverty, and vice, and miser; mnst always 
be foond in a commxuiiiy like onrs, bnt sach MghtM contrasts 
between the excess of luxtuy and epleadonr and these scenes 
of ataxration and brutality ought not to he possible ; but I am 
a&aid there is more vice, more misery and penary in this 
coontry than in any other, and at the same time greater 
wealth. The contrasts are too striking, and snch an nn- 
natnral, artificial, and unjnst state of things neither can nor 
ought to be permanent. I am convinced that before many 
years elapse these things will produce some great convnl- 
sioQ. 

After the Old Bailey I went and dined at the Covent 
Grarden Theatrical Fnnd dinner. The Doke of Clarence 
conld not come, so they pat Lord Blessington in the chair, 
who made an ass of himself. Among other toasts he was to 
give 'ThemeiRoryof the Date of York,' who was the fonnder 
of the institation. He preiaoed this with a speech, bnt gave 
* The health,' &e,, on which Fawcett, who sat opposite, called 
out in an agony, ' The memory, my Lord I' He corrected 
himself, but in a minute after said again ' The health.' ' The 
memory, my Lord ! ' again roared Fawcett. It was supremely 
ridioalouB. Francis Leveson sat on his right, Codrii^ton on 
his left, and Lawless the agitator just opposite ; he is a pcde, 
thin, common-looking little man, and has not at all the air 
of a patriot orator and agitator. 

May 14th. — I have been at Newmarket for three weeks, 
and have had no time to write, nor haa anything particnlar oc- 
curred. The King came to town, and had a levee and drawing- 
room, the former of which -was very numerously, the other 
shabbily attended. At the levee he was remarkably civil to 
all the Peers, particularly the Doke of lUchmond, who had 
distingnished themselves in opposition to Giovemment in 
the late debates, and he turned his back on the bishops who 
had voted for the Bill. O'OonneU and Shiel were both at the 
levee ; the former had been presented in L^land, so had not 
to be presented again, but the King took no notice of him, 
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and vhea. he went by said to somebody near him, ' Damn 
the fellow I what does he come here for? ' — dignified. 

There waa an odd circnmstance the day of the drawing- 
room. The Dnke of Cnmberland, as Qold Stick, gave orders 
at the Horse Goords that no carriages Bhonld be admitted 
into the Park, and Feel and the Dake of Wellington, when 
they presented themselves on their way to Court, were refosed 
adnuBsion. The ofQoer on guard came to the Dnke'e caxriage 
and said that such were his orders, but that he was sure 
they were not meant to extend to his Grace, and if he wotdd 
authorise him he would order the gates to be opened. The 
Duke said 'By no means,' and then desired his carri^eto go 
round the other way. Many people thought that this was a 
piece of impertinence of the Duke of Cumberland's, but the 
Dnke says that the whole thing was a mistake. Be this as 
it may, the Doke of Cumberland and the Duke of Wellington 
do not speak, and whenever they meet, which often happens 
in society, the former moves off. 

Yesterday morning Batchelor called on me, and sat with 
me for an hour, telling me all sorts of details concerning the 
interior of Windsor and St. James's. The King is well in 
health, except that since last September he has been afflicted 
with a complaint in his bladder, which both annoys and 
alarms him very much. There is no appearance of stone or 
gravel, but violent irritation, which is only subdaed by 
laudanum, and always returns when the effect of the opiate 
is gone off. The laudanum, too, disagrees much with his 
general health. He is attended by Sir Henry Holland, Brodie, 
and O'Beilly. Sir A. Cooper, who did attend him, is not now 
consulted, in consequence (Batchelor thinks) of some petty 
intrigue in some quarter. This O'Beilly, who has gradually 
insinuated himself into the King's confidence, and by con- 
stantly attending him at Windsor, and bringing him all the 
gossip and tittle-tattle of the neighbouriiood (being on the 
alert to pick up and retail all he can for the King's amuse- 
ment), has made himself necessary, and is not now to be 
ahaken off, to the great annoyance of Knighton, who cannot 
bear him, as well as of all the other people about the King, 
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-who liate him for his meddling, miBchievoQB chojucter. The 
King's vaUU de ehawAre sit np alternately, and as he sleeps 
very ill he rings his bell every half-honr. He talks of every- 
body and everything before his valets with great freedom, 
except of politics, on which he never utters a word in their 
presence, and he always sends them away when he sees any- 
body or speaks on bnsiness of any kind. Batchelor thinks 
that this new disorder is a symptom of approaching decay, 
and that the Xing thinks so himself. 

In the meantime the inflaence of Knighton and that of 
Lady Conyngham continue as great as ever ; nothing can be 
done hot by their permission, and they understand one another 
and piny into each other's hands. Knighton opposes every 
kind of expense, except that which is lavished on her. The 
wealth she has accumulated by savings and presents must be 
enormous. The King continnes to heap all kinds of presents 
upon her, and she Uves at his expense ; they do not possess 
a servant ; even Lord Conyngham's valet de chamhre is not 
properly their servant. They all have situations iu the King's 
household, from which they receive their pay, while tiiey 
continue in the service of the Conynghams. They dine every 
day while in London at St. James's, and when they give a 
dinner it is cooked at St. James's and brought up to Hamil- 
ton Place in hackney coaches and in machines made ex- 
pressly for the purpose ; there is merely a fire lit in their 
kitchen for such things as must be heated on the spot. At 
Windsor the King sees very little of her except of an 
evening ; he lies in bed half the day or more, sometimes goes 
out, and sometimes goes to her room for an hour or so la the 
afternoon, and that is all he sees of her. A more despicable 
scene cEumot be exhibited than that which the interior of 
our Court presents — every base, low, and unmanly propensity, 
with selfishness, avarice, and a life of petty intrigue and 
mystery. 

May leth. — O'Connell attempted to take his seat last 
night, but the business was put off till Monday. His case 
is exceedingly well got up, but too long. There are many 
opinions as to his right ; many people think he has established 
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it (thoogh he lias failed to do so), that a Bill oaght to be 
brought in to enable him to take the new oaths. It was 
supposed GoTemment would take no part^ but Ped's speech 
and the language of some of the Miniaters are rather un- 
favourable to him. Lord Grey, when he read the case, 
thought his ai^nment on the tenth clauaa of the Bill con- 
clusive, but when he examined the Bill he thought differently, 
and that the context gives a different signification to the 
words on which O'Connell relies. Tiemey thinks otherwise, 
and this they debated Bill in hand in Lady Jersey's room 
yesterday morning. O'Connell was in a great fright when 
he went up to the table. He got through the necessary 
forms in the Steward's office by means of the Commissioners 
whom Dnncannon provided, and who were, I believe, Bnrdett 
and Ebriugton. He ought to be allowed to take hia seat, 
but probably he wUl not ; it is a very hard cose.' The Duke 
of Orleans is come, and his son, the Duke of Chartres ; the 
latter was at the opera to-night in Prince Iieopold's box. 

May 29^ — O'Connell is said to have made a very good 
speech at the bar of the House, and produced rather a favomv 
able impression. He has done himself this good, that where- 
as it was pretty generally thought that he was likely to 
fail in the House of Commons as a speaker, he has now 
altered that impression. There is hut one opinion aa to tho 
wretched feeliug of excluding him, but the saddle is put upon 
the right horse, and though the Gtovemment ore now obliged 
to enforce the provisions of their own Bill, everybody knows 
that the exclusion was the work of the King. O'Connell 
goes back to Clare (as he says) sure of his election ; t^ere 
will be a great uproar, but at present nobody expects any 
opposition, and a3l deprecate a contest. 

> [0*00111)011 was ezclnded from UluDg bis aent m menilMT for Clare, for 
which he had been elected heron the poasing of the Relief Act, because it 
WM held that he was bound ta take the oath which was required bj law at 
the time of hia election, and not the oath impnsed on Roman Catholics bj 
the recant statutes. He presented himself to be sworn st the table of the 
House of Commons on the 16th of Uaj, and there refused to take the former 
oath, which was tendered to him by the Clerk. The House divided 190 to 
lis against his admisuon without taking the oath of supremacjoo the 18th, 
Mr. O'Connell having prenously been heatd at the bar in person in support 
of hie dum.] 
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Yesterday the King gave a diimeT to the BnkeB of 
Orleana and Chartres, ajid in the evening there waa a child's 
ball. It was pretty enough, and I saw for the first time the 
Queen of Portugal ' and oar little Victoria. The Qneen was 
finely dressed, with a ribband and order over her shoolder, and 
she sat by ilie Eing. She is good-looldng and has a sensible 
Austrian coontenance. In dancing' she ieU down and hurt 
her iace, was frightened and braised, and went away. The 
Eing was very kind to her. Onr little Princess is a short, 
plain-looking child, and not near so good-looking aa the 
Poitngnese. However, if uatore has not done so mnch 
fortune is likely to do a great deal more for her. The Eing 
looked very well, and stayed at the ball till two. There were 
very few people, and neither Arbathnot nor Mrs. A. were 
asked. I suspect this is owing to what passed in the House 
about opening the Birdcage Walk. It pats the Eing in a 
fory to have any such thing mentioned, not having the 
slightest wish to accommodate the public, though very 
desirous of getting money out of their pockets. 

The day before yesterday there was b. review for the Dake 
of Orleans, and the Marquis of Anglesey, who was there at 
the head of his regiment, contrived to get a tumble, bat was 
not hurt. Last night at the ball the EiDg said to Lord 
Anglesey, * Why, Paget, what's this I hear? they say you rolled 
off your horse at the review yesterday.' The Duke as he left 
the ground was immensely cheered, and the people thronged 
about his horse and would shake hands with him. When 
Lord Hill went to the Eing the day before to give him an ac- 
count of the intended review and the dispositions that had been 
made, he said, ' HiU, if I can throw my leg over your Shrop- 
shire horse, don't be surprised if yon see me amongst yon.' 

The new law appointments have just been announced^ 
and have created some surprise.* 

' [Boniuk Mum II. dft Olotia, Qaeen of Portugal, on the abdinticm of 
lier fftther, Don Fedto, raccoeded to the throne on the 2nd of M»7, 1626, 
She was bom on the 4th of April, 1819, and was conaequently but a few weeks 
oUet than the Princen Victoria.] 

* [The Attomey-Genenl, Sit Ghailea Watheiell, had redgned in oonae- 
^uenc« of hia violent opposition to the Cfttholio Kelief Bill, and WU soc- 
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Jwne 11th. — I hare been at Epsom for aweek ; the Dake 
of Grafton, Lords Wilton, Jersey, and Worcester, Bussell, 
. Anson, Irby, and myself took Down Hall for the races and 
lived very ■well. Nothing purticnlar haa occorred. Lord 
and Lady Ellenborongh are separated, and he is supposed to 
have bebaved very handsomely to her. They say he does not 
now know the whole story of her intrigne with Felii Schwar^ 
zenberg ; that hero is gone to the Eussian army. All the 
new appointments were declared when I was out of town, 
and they excited some surprise and more disapprobation. 
They have made Best a Peer, who is poor and has a &mUy, 
by which another poor peerage wUl be added to the list ; 
and he is totaUy unfit for the situation he is to fill — that of 
Depnty-Speaker of the House of Lords, and to aasiat the 
Chancellor in deciding Scotch causes, of which he knows 
nothing whatever; and a« the Chancellor knows nothing 
either, the Scotch law is likely to be staungely administered 
in that great court of appeal. They would have done 
better to have made Alexander ' a Peer, who is very old, vrnder^ 
stands Equity Law, and has no children ; but he knows very 
little of Common Law (which Best is well versed in], and so 
they keep him on the bench and put Best on the Woolsack. 
Lord Bosslyn is Privy Seal,* and Scarlett Attorney -General, 
which looks like a leaning towards the Whigs; but then 
Trench and Lord Edward Somerset are put into the Ordnance ; 
George Bankes goes back to the India Board, and Govern- 
ment supports him in his contest at Cambridge against 
William Cavendish. This conduct is considered very unhand- 

ceeded by Sir JAtnea Sculatt (afterwards Lord AbiDfter). The SoUdtor- 
Oenerol, Sir Nichol&s Cony ngham Tindtil, was raited od Uie 9tk of June to 
tb« Chief Justiceship of the Conucon Pleas; (ud waa succeeded in the 
Solidbiiship bj Sir Edward Burtetubftw Su^en (nftcTwuds Lord St. 
Leonaid'a). The vecancj in the Commoa PlesB wa« caused by the reag^ 
nation of Sii WiUisin Draper Best, who was created Lord Wjiiford for the 
puTpoee of asneting the Chaucelloi with the judicial bumneu of tlie Honae 
of Lord*.] 

' [Sir William Alexaader, then Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
The Court of Exchequer still retained its Equitj jurisdiction.] 

* [Lord Rosslyn was considered to be a 'Wliig, and Sir James Scariett 
was better known for the Liberal opinions he once professed than for the Tory 
ofdnions he afterwuds assumed.] 
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some, and Tieraey, who was well disposed towardB the 
CioTemmeiit, told me yesterday that if the Hake did not 
take care he thought he would get swamped with each doings, 
that the way he went on was neither fish nor flesh, and he 
woold offend more people than he wonld conciliate. At 
present there is no party, and if Government have no oppo- 
nents they have no great body of supporters on whom they 
can depend ; everything is in confusion — party, politics, and 
all. 

The event of last week was Palmerston's speech on the 
Portngaese question, which was delivered at a late hour and 
in an empty Honse, but which they say was exceedingly able 
and eloquent. This is the second he has made this year of 
great Oierit. It was very violent against Grovermnent. He 
has been twenty years in office and never distinguished him- 
self before, a proof how many accidental circumstances are 
requisite to bring out the talents which a man may possesa. 
The offi(^e he held was one of dull and dry detail, and he 
never travelled out of it. He probably stood in awe of 
Canning and others, and was never in the Cabinet; but 
having lately held higher situations and having acquired 
more confidence, and the great men having been removed 
from the House of Commons by death or promotion, he haa 
launched forth, and with astonishing success. Lord Gran- 
ville told me he had always thought Palmeraton was capable 
of more than he did, and had told Canning so, who did not 
believe it. 

Yesterday the King had hia racing dinner, which was 
more numerously attended and just as magnificent aa that 
he gave last year, bat not half so gay and joyous. I believe 
lie had some gouty feeling and was in pain, for, contrary to 
his usual custom, he hardly spoke, and the Duke of Bicbmoud, 
who sat next to him, told me that the little he did say was 
more about politics than the turf, and he iancied that some- 
thing had annoyed him. He looked well enough, and was 
very cheerfal before dinner. When his health was drank 
' as Patron of the Jockey Club, and many thanks to him for 
condescending to accept that title,' he made a speech, ul 
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wbich he said that * he was much gratified by oar kmdness, 
and he could assure ns that in withdrawing himself as he had 
done from the Jocfae; Ctab he was not infinenced by any 
unldndness to any member of it, or any indifference to the 
interests of the tnrf.* 

Jwne 24ilh, — Went to Stoke for the Ascot races. There 
was snch a crowd to see the cnp run for as never was seen 
before. The £ing was very anzions and disappointed. I 
bought the winner for Chesterfield ' two hours before the race, 
he having previously asked the King's leave, which he gave 
with many gracious expressions. I have set abont making a 
reconciliation between the King and Lord Sefton. Both are 
anxious to make it ap, but each is afiraid to make the first ad- 
vances. However, Sefton must make them, and he wilL The 
cause of their quarrel is very old, and signifies little enough 
now. , . . They have been at daggers drawn ever since, and 
Sefton has revenged himself by a thousand jokes at the 
King's expense, of which his Hajesty is well aware. Their 
common pursuit, and a desire on the one side to partake of 
the good things of the Palace, and on the other side to be 
tree from future pleasantries, has generated a mutual dispo- 
sition to make it up, which is certainly sensible. The Xing' 
has bought seven horses successively, for which he has given 
11,800 guineas, principally to win the cup at Ascot, which 
he has never accomplished. He might have had Zinganee, 
but would not, because he fancied the Colonel would beat 
him ; but when that appeared doubtihl he was very sorry not 
to have bought him, and complained that the horse was not 
offered to him. He is now extravagantly fond of Chester- 
field, who is pretty well bit by it. There is always a parcel of 
eldest sons and Lords in possession invited to the Cottage 
for the sake of Lady Maria Conyngham. The King likes to 
be treated with great deference but without fear, and that 
people should be easy with him, and gay, and listen well. 

' [George Angustm, uxtli £&rl of Chester&eld, bom in ISOfi, died in 
ISee. He mutied in 1830 Anne, dnuftbteT of Loid FoTeeter. In 18S9 lie 
wu one ofthemoetbrillieut of theyonng men of fiuhionof that daj,luiTii)g 
mcceeded to ft large rental and large accumulatioiu in hia minori^.] 
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Thflre was a grand consultation at the Cottage between the 
Eing, Lieven, Esterhazy, and the Belie of Cumberland aa 
to the way in which the ladies shoold be placed at dinner, 
the object being that Lady Conjngham should sit nert to 
his Majesty, thoogh according to etiquette the two Ambas- 
sadresses should sit one on each side of him. It was con,- 
trived by the Dnke of Cumberland taking out one of them 
and sitting opposite, by which means the lovely Thais sat 
beside him and he was happy. 

June 26(A. — I met Tiemey and Lord Grey at dinner 
yesterday ; the former wanted to know what passed about 
the King's Speech at the Council at Windsor the other day. 
I had heard nothing, not having been at the Council, but it 
is believed that the Ministers had put in the Speech a sen- 
tence expressive of satisfaction and sanguine hopes about 
Lreland, and that at the last moment the King would not 
agree to this ; for after the Duhe's audience, which lasted 
a good while, there was a Cabinet, and it is supposed they 
knocked under, for the paragraph about Ireland is cold 
enough. The Duke of Cumberland is thought to have 
had a haaid in all this, and to have persuaded the King 
to be obstinate. We talked a great deal about the situa- 
tion of the Government and the state of the House of 
Commons, and Tierney thinks that unless the Duke 
strengthens himself he will not be able to go on; that 
Eosslyn and Scarlett are of little use to him, and what 
he wants is the support of those who will bring followers 
in their train, snch as Althorp, who has extensive con- 
nections, enjoys consideration, and would be of real nse 
to him. There is a strong report that Althorp is to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Goolbum Speaker, and Sutton' 
a Peer. At present the Government is anything but strong, 
bnt then there exists no pa>rty, nor is there any man of 
ability and authority enough to make one. The Duke must 
strengthen himself, and have recourse for the purpose either 

I [lUplit Hon. Muinen Sutton, Speaker of the Hoom of Commons, He 
letwned thttt ofGce till 1835, when be wu beaten on the great conteit with 
Ht. Abercromby, and ntiiied to the peerage u Lord Canterbiuy.] 
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to the Whigs or to Hoatisson and his Mends. These latter' 
he detests, and he knows thej hate him and are his bitterest 
enemies. The Whigs he woold not dislike so mneh, bat the 
King ia averse to have them, and the Dnke is beset by his 
old suspicion that they want to break np the Tory party and 
make him dependent on themselves. At the same time, in 
taking in Lord Eosslyn and Scarlett, he has made some ad- 
vances towards them^thoagh Lord Grey is displeased at his not 
having shown him more deference and communicated to him 
his intentions about Kosslyn. Lord Eoaslyn asked Lord Grey's 
advice as to accepting, and he advised him to take office, 
explaining at the same time tlmt he should not pledge him- 
self to support Government, though he was at present well 
disposed to do so, and should be still more disposed when Lord 
Hosslyn became a part of it. Tiemey said it was very 
lamentable that there shonld be such a deficiency of talent in 
the rising generation, and remarkable how few clever young 
men there are now in the House of Commons. The Kiog 
did not like Lord Bosslyn's appointment ; he hates all the 
Whigs ; indeed, he hatos the best men of all parties, and 
likes none bat such as will be sobservient to himself. So 
little pnhllc spirit has he, and so much selfishness, that 
he would rather his Government was weak than strong, that 
they may be the more dependent upon him ; though he only 
vrishes to be power^ in order to exercise the most puerile 
caprices, gratify ridiculous resentments, indulge vulgar pre- 
judices, and amass or squander money; not one great object 
connected with national glory or prosperity ever entors 
his brain. I am convinced he would turn out the Duke to- 
morrow if he could see any means of replacing him. I 
don't think I mentioned that when he talked of giving the 
child's boll Lady llfaria Conyngham said, ' Oh, do; it will be 
so nice to see the two liitle Qaeent dancing together ' (the little 
Queen of Portugal and the Princess Victoria), at which he 
was beyond measure provoked. 

July lOtk. — I dined with the Ihike of Wellington yeater- 
■day; a very large party for Mesdames theDuchesse d'Escors 
and Madame dn Cayla ; the first is the widow of the ]>no 
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d'Escors, who was Fremier M^tre d'H&tel of Lonis AVlll. 
and who was aaid to have died of one of the King's good 
dinners, and the joke vaa, ' Hier sa Majesty a. ea nne indi 
gestion, dont M. le Due d'Escaia est mort.' Madame da 
Ca7la' ia come over to prosecute some claim npon this 
GoTemment, which tbe Bake has discorered to be nnfoonded, 
and he had the hluntness to tell her so as they were going 
to dinner. She must hare been good-Iooliing in her yonth ; 
her couQtenanoe is lively, her eyes are piercing, clear com- 
plexion, and very handsome hands and arms ; bnt the best 
part about her seemed to be ihe magnificent pearls she woxe, 
thongh these are not so fine as Lady Conyngham's. All 

> [Madame du CajU had been the toi-duaiU miatreas of Louis XVUL, 
01 latiiet the favourite of hia declining jean. ' 11 fallut une Esther,' to nee 
hei own ezpTesBion, ' i ee* Aasudrus.' She was the daughter of il. Talon, 
brought up bj Madame Campnn, uid an early fnend of Horteote Beaubai^ 
nais. Her laarrisge to an ofGcer in the Prince de Coud^'a tamj was im 
unhappy one ; and the was left, deserted by her husband, in atnitened cir- 
curastances. Aft«r the awawnation of the Due de fieny, M. de la Roche- 
foucauld, one of the leaden of the ultra- Boy a] ist party, contrived to throw 
her in die way of Louis XVUL, in the hope of coimteTacting the more 
Liberal inSuence which M. de Cazes had acquired over the King. Madame 
dn Cajla became the hope and the mainBtay of the altar and the throne. 
The scheme succeeded. The King was touched by her grace and beauty, 
and she became indispensable to his happiness. Ilia happineaa was said to 
connst in inhaling a pinch of snuff from her shoulders, which were remark- 
ably broad and fair. M. de Lamiuiine has related the romance of her life 
in the thirty-eighth book of bis'HiatoiredelaRestauratioD,' and Bdiangei 
satirised her in the bittereet of his aongs — that which bears the name of 
' Octavie ' : — 

Sw lea ooDarina oh la dooleur I'enchatne 
Quel mal, dis-tn. Tons fait ee roi dee rois? 

Tois-le d'ns maiqne enjoliver sa tiune 
Pour itonf&r notre gloire at noa loia. 

Voia ce tata fous, que cherchant tea carsaaea. 



Peini-noua caa fsux, qa'en secret tu redoutes, 

Quand nir Ion Mi'n S cure ton titctar, 
Ota f«ui douC s'indigDSiient Ua vofitea 
O^ plana encor I'aigle dn grand CUar, 

It it curious that in 1829 the last miatreis of a King of France should )\tne 
Tiaited London under the r«gn of the last mistress of a King of ElngUnd.] 
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kings* mistresses seem to have a ra^ for pearls ; I remember 
Madame Narischkin's were splendid, Madame du Cayla is 
said to be very rich and clever. 

After dinner the Duke talked to me for a long time aboat 
the Sing and the I>nke of Cnmberland, and his qnarrel vith 
the latter. He began abont the King's maJdng Lord Aber- 
deen stay at the Cottage the other day when he had engaged 
all the foreign Ambassadors to dine with him in London, 
Aberdeen represented this to him, bot his Majesty said ' it 
did not matter, he shonld stay, and the Ambassadors Ehonld 
for once see that he was King of England.' ' He has nc idea,' 
said the Bake, * of what a King of England ought to do, or 
he wonld have known that he onght to have made Aberdeen 
go and receive them, instead of keeping him there.' He said 
tbe King was very clever and amusing, bat that with a snr- 
prising memory he was very inaccurate, and constantly told 
stories the details of which all his auditors must know to be 
false. One day he was talking of the late King, and as- 
serted that George m. had said to himself, ' Of all the men 
I have ever known yon are the one on whom I hare the 
greatest dependence, and you are the most perfect gentle- 
man.* Another day he said 'tiiat he recollected the old 
"Lead Chesterfield, who once said to him, " Sir, yon are the 
fourth Prince of Wales I have knovra, and I must give your 
Boyal Highness one piece of advice : stick to yoor father ; as 
long as you adhere to your father you will be a great and 
a happy man, but if you separate yourself &om him you 
vrill be nothing and an unhappy one ; *' and, by Ciod (added 
the King), I never forgot that advice, and acted npon it all 
my life.' ' We all,* said the Duke, * looked at one another with 
astonishment. He is extremely clever and particularly in- 
genious in turning the conversation from any subject he 
does not like to discuss. 

* I,' added the Duke of Wellington, ' remember calling 
' upon him the day he received the news of the battle of 

* Navarino. I was not a Minister, but Commander-in-Chief, 

* and after having told me the news he asked me what I 

* thought of it. I said that I knew nothing about it, was 
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' ignorant of the instmctions that had been given to the 

* admiral, and could not give any opinion ; but " one thing is 

* clear to me, that your Majesty's ships have suffered veiy 

* much, and that you ought to reinforce your fleet directly, for 
'whenever you have a maritime force yours ought to be 

* superior to all others." This advice he did not lite ; I saw 
' this, and he said, " Oh, the Emperor of Bussia is a man of 
' honour," and then he began talking, and went on to Venice, 
< Toulon, St. Petersburg, all over the Continent, and from one 
' place and one subject to another, till he brought me to 

* Windsor Castle. I make it a role never to interrupt him, 
' and when in this way he tries to get rid of a subject in 

* the way of business which he rloos not like, I let him talk 
' himself out, and then quietly put before him the matter in 

* question, so that he canaot escape from it. I remember 
' when the Duke of Newcastle was going to Windsor with a 
' mob at his heels to present a petition (during the late dis- 

* cuBsione) I went down to him and showed him the petition, 

* and told him that they ought to be prevented fiwrn coming. 
' He went off and talked upon every subject but that which I 
' had come about, for an hour and a half. I let him go on till 

* he was tired, and then I said, " But the petition, sir ; here it 
' is, and aa answer mnst be sent. I bad better write to the 
' Duke of Newcastle and tell him your Majesty will receive it 

* through the Secretary of State ; and, if you please, I will 
•write the letter before I leave the house." This I did, 
' finished my business in five minutes, and went away vrith the 
' letter in my pocket. I know him so well that I can deal with 
' him easily, but anybody who does not know him, and who is 

* afraid of him, would have the greatest difficolty in getting 
' on with him. One extraordinary pecnliarity about him is, 
' that the only thing he fears is ridicule. He is a&aid of 
' nothing which is hazardous, perilous, or uncertain ; on the 
' contrary, be is all for braving difficulties ; but he dreads 
' ridicule, and this is the reason why the Duke of Cumber- 
' land, whose sarcasms he dreads, has such power over him, 

* and Lord Anglesey likewise ; both of them he hates in pro- 
' portion as he fears them.' I said I was very much snr- 
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prised to hear this, aa neither of these men were nits, or 
likely to moke him ridicnlona ; that if he had been afraid of 
Sefton or Alvaoiley it conld have been understood. * But,' 
rejoined the Dnke, ' he never sees these men, and he does 
*not mind anybody he does not seej but the Dnke of 

* Cumberland and Lord Anglesey he cannot avoid seeing, and 

* the fear he has of what they may say to him, as well as of 

* him, keeps him is awe of them. No man, however, knows 
' the Dnke uf Cumberland better than he does ; indeed, all 
' I know of the Duke of Cumberland I know from him, 
' and BO I told him one day, I remember asking him why 

* the Duke of Cumberland was so unpopular, and he said, 
' " Because there never was a father well with his son, or 
' husband with his wife, or lover with bis mistress, or a 

* friend with his friend, that he did not try to make mischief 

* between them." And yet he Suffers this man to have con- 

* stant access to him, to say what he will to him, and often 
' acts nnder his influence.' I said, ' You and the Doke of 
' Cumberland speak now, don't you 9 ' ' Yes, we apeak. The 
' King spoke to me about it, and wELnted me to make him an 
' apology. I told him it was quite impossible, " Why," said 

* he, " you did not mean to offend Hhe Dnke of Cumberland, I 
' am sure." " No, air," said, I ; " I did not wish to offend him, 
' but I did not say a word that I did not mean. When we meet 
' the Royal Family in society, they are our superiors, and we 
' owe them all respect, and I should readily apologise for 
' anything I might have said offensive to the Duke ; but in the 
' House of Lords we are their peers, and for what I say there 
' I am responsible to the House alone." " But," said the 
' King, " he said you turned on him as if you nLeaut to address 

* yourself to him personally." " I did mean it, sir," said I, 
' " and I did so because I knew that he had been here, that he 

* had heard things from your Majesty which hu had gone and 

* misrepresented and misstated in other quarters, and knowing 
' that, I meant to show him that I was aware of it. I am scnry 
' that the Duke is offended, but I cannot help it, and I cannot 
' make him an apology." ' 

The Duke went on, ' I was so a&aid he vrould tell the 
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* Duke that I was sorry for what I had said, that I repeated 

* to him when I went away, " Now, air, remember that I will 

* not apologise to the Doke, and I hope your Majesty will 
' therefore not conrey any such idea to his mind." However, 

* he spoke to him, I suppose, for the next time I met the Duke 

* he bowed to me. I immediately called on him, bat he did 

* not return my -visit. On a subsequent occasion [I foi^etwhat 
' he said it was] I called on him again, and he returned my 
' visit the same day.' 

The Duke then talked of the letter which the Duke of 
Cumberland had just written (as Grand Master of the Orange 
Lodges] to IlnnifikiUen, which he thought was published with 
the most mischievous intentions. However, he said, 'I 
' know not what he is at, but while I am conscious of going 

* on in a straigtbforward manner I am not a&aid of him, or of 
' anything he can do,* which I was surprised to hear, because 
it looked as if he was a&aid of him. I asked him whether, 
with all the cleverness he thought belonged to the King, he 
evinced great acuteness in discussing matters of business, to 
which he replied, ' Oh, no, not at all, the worst judgment that 
' can be.' This was not the first time I had beard the Duke's 
opinion of the Eing. I remember him saying something to 
the Duke of Portland about him during the Queen's trial 
indicative of his contempt for him. 

In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland, instead of re- 
turning to Berlin, has sent for the Duchess and his son, and 
means to take up his abode in this country, in hopes of pre- 
vailing upon the King to dismiss his Ministers and make a 
Government under his own auspices ; but however weak the 
Government may be, he will not succeed, for the King has an 
habitual reliance upon the Dnke [of Wellington] which over- 
comes the mortification and dislike he feels at being depend- 
ent npon him ; and, besides, the materials do not exist out 
of which a GJovemment could be formed that would have the 
support of the House of Conuuons. The great wont which 
this Administration experiences is that of men of snfficient 
information and capacity to direct the complicated machinery 
of our trade and finances and adjnst onr colonial differences. 
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Hnakisaon, Grant, and Falmeraton were the ablest men, and 
the two first the beat informed in the (Jovemment. Fits- 
geiald knows notiung of the hosinesB of his office, still less 
of the principles of trade ; he is idle, but qoick. Of Mvit&j 
I know nothing ; he is popolar in his office, bat he has neither 
the capacity nor the knowledge of HoskisBon. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The Racordar's Iteport — M&imen of George IV, — Intriguea of tlie Dnke of 
CmnbeTland — Ituults Lady LjTtdhurst— Deacon Hnme at the Board <^ 
Trade — Quanel between the Duke of Onmberlaod And the Lord Chan- 
celloi^A Bad Seiuon— Proertrstion of Tiirkej— France luider PoUgnac 
— State of Ireland — Mr. Windham's Diaiy— ^eoi^ IV.'s Ejedgfat— 
Juniii« — A Man without Money — Conrt-mardal on Captain Dickenson — 
The Diike and the ' Homing Journal ' — Fhyrieal Courage of the King — 
A Charade at Chateworth— Huakiason and the Duks— Irish TriaJs— Tom 
Moore — Scott— ;Byron— Fanny Eemble — Sir Jamea Madntoeh — His 
ConTenntion — Black Iriihmen — Mooie'e Irish Story — Uocoe'a Singing 
— George IV. and Mi. Deumtn — Stnwhetry Hill — Moore at Trinity 
College— Indian Vengeance at magara— Count Worotuow^Loid 
Olengall'a Play— The Becorder's Beport. 

JiUy 21et. — There was a Council last Thnrsday, and the 
heaviest Recorder's report that was erer known, I beliere ; 
seven people left for execution. The King cannot bear this, 
and is always leaning to the side of mercy. Lord Tenterden, 
however, is for severity, and the Iteoorder still more so. It 
not unfrequently happens that a culprit escapes owing to 
the scruples of the £ing ; sometinies he puts the question of 
life or death to the vote, and it is decided by the voices of 
the majority. The King came to town at one, and gave 
audiences till half-past four. He received Madame du Caylaj 
whom he was very curious to see. She told me afberwards 
that she was astonished at his good looks, and seemed 
particularly to have been stmck with his * belles jambea et 
sa perrugue bien arrang^e ; ' and I asked her if she had ever 
seen .him before, and she said no, ' mais que le fen Boi lui 
en avoit souvent parl4, et de ses belles monies, qu'en v^t^ 
elle les avait tronv&s parfaites.' There vras a reigning 
Mai^^ve of Baden waiting for an audience in the room we 
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asBembled in. Nobody took mach notice of Mm, and when 
the Duke spoke to him he bowed to the groand, bow after 
bow ; when he went away nobody attended him or opened 
the door for him. 

July ath. — The accounts &om Ireland are very bad ; 
nothing bat massacres and tamalts, and all got np by the 
Protestants, who desire nothing so much as to provoke the 
Catholics into acts of violence and outrage. They want a 
man of energy and determination who will cause the law to 
be respected and impartially administered. If Lord Anglesey 
was there, it is very probable these outrages would not bare 
taken place, but no one cares for such a man of straw afi the 
present Lord-LientenanL 

The Duke of Cumberland is doing all he can to set the 
King against the Dnke ; he always calls him ' King Arthur,* 
which made the King very angry at first, and he desired he 
would not, bnt he calls him so still, and the King submits. 
He never lets any of the Boyal Family see the King alone ; 
the Duchess of Gloucester complains bitterly of his conduct, 
and the way in which he thrusts himself in when she is with 
his Majesty. The other day Count Miinster came to the 
Kii^, and the Duke of Cumberland was determined he 
should not have a private audience, and stayed in the room 
the whole time. He hates Lady Oonyngham, and she him. 
They pat about that he has been pressed to stay here by the 
King, which is not true ; the King would much rather he 
went away. The Duke of Wellington told me that he one 
day asked the King when the Duke was going, and he said, 
' I am sick to deatit of the subject. I have been told he was 
going fifty times, but when he goes, or whether he ever goes 
at all, I have not the least idea.' He in now vety much 
provoked because the King will not talk politics with him. 
His Majesty wants to be quiet, and is tired of all the Duke's 
violence and his constant attacks. 

Augiut 8th. — ^There is a story current about the Duke of 
Cumberland and Lady Lyndhurst which is more true than 
most stories of this kind. The Duke called upon her, and 
grossly insulted her; on which, after a scramble, she rang 
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the bell. He Traa obliged to deaist and to go away, but 
before he did he said, * By God, madam, I will be the min 
of yon and yoar hosband, and will not rest till I hare 
destroyed you both.' 

Veaey Fitzgerald has turned ont the Chief Clerk in the 
Board of Trade, and pat in Hume * as Assistant-Secretary. 
He told me it was absolutely neoesmry, as nobody in the 
Office knew anything of its business, which is, I believe, 
very true, but as true of himself as of the rest. Hume is a 
very clever man, and probably knows more of the principles 
of trade and commerce than anybody, but so it is in every ' 
department of Government — great ignorance on the part of 
the chiefs, and a few obscure men of industry and ability 
who do the bnsiness and supply the knowledge requisite, 
ne vofl non vobit throughout. 

O'Connell was elected without opposition ; he was more 
violent and more popular than ever. They treat him with 
every indignity, and then they complain of his violence; 
besides, he must speak to the Irish in the strain to which 
they have been used, and which pleases them. Had he 
never beeb violent, he would not be the man he is, and 
Ireland would not have been emancipated. 

August 18th. — Last Saturday I came back from Good- 
wood, and called on Lady Jersey, whom I found very 
ouiious about a correspondence which she told me had taken 
place between the Duke of Cumberland and the Chancellor 
relative to a paragraph which had appeared in the * Age,* 
stating that his Royal Highness hod been turned ont of Lady 
Lyndhnrst's house in consequenco of having insulted her in 
it. She said she was very anxious to see the letter, for she 
heard that the Duke had much the best of it, and that the 
Chancellor's letter was evasive and Jesuitical. The next 
day I was informed of the details of this affiiir. I found 
that the Duke had called npon her, and had been denied ; 
that he had complained, half in jest and half in earnest, to 
the Chancellor of her not letting him in ; that on a snbse- 

> [Mr. Deacon Hume, & veiy &ble public aerruit. He remBined at the 
Board of Trade many yeai«.] 
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qoent da; he had called so early that no orders had been 
given to tiie porter, and he was let in; that his manner 
and his language had been equally brutal and ofFenBivei that 
he afterwards went off upon politics, and abased the whole 
Adminiatration, and particularly the Chancellor, and after 
staying two or three hours, insulting and offendii^ her in 
every way, he took himself off. Soon after he met her some- 
where in the evening, when he attacked her again. She 
treated him with all possible indignation, and would have 
nothing to say to him. 

Yesterday I met the Chancellor at the Castle at a 
Council. He took me aside, and said that he wished to tell me 
what had parsed, and to show me the correspondence. He 
then began, and said that after the Duke's visit Lady L. had 
told the Chancellor of his abuse of him and the Government, 
but had suppressed the rest, thinking it was better not to 
tell him, as it would put him in a very embarrassing position, 
and contenting herself with saying she would never receive 
the Duke again upon the other grounds, which were qtiite 
sufficient; but that some time after reports reached her 
from Tarions quarters (Lord Grey, Lord Durham, Lord 
Dudley, and several others] that the Dnke went about 
talking of her in the most gross and impertinent manner. 
Upon hearing this, she thought it right to tell tbe Chancellor 
the other purt of his conduct, which she had hitherte con- 
cealed, and this she did in general terms, viz. that he had 
been very insolent and made an attack upon her. The 
Chancellor was exceedingly incensed, but he said after much 
consideration he thonght it better to let ihe matter drop ; a 
long time had elapsed since the offence was committed ; all 
communication had ceased between all the parties ; and he 
felt the ridicule and inconvenience of putting himself (hold- 
ing the high office he did] in personal collision with a Boyal 
Duke, besides tbe annoyance which it would be to Lady 
Lyndhurst to become pubHcIy the subject of such a quarrel. 
There, then, he let the matter rest, but about a fortn^bt 
^o he received a letter from the Duke enclosing a news- 
paper to this effect (as well as I can recollect it, for I was 
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obliged to read the letter in BQci a harried way that I conld 
not bring the exact contents away with me, thongh I am 
sore I do not err Id stating their senae) : — ■ 

' My Lord, — I think it necessary to enclose to your Lord- 
ship a newspaper containing a paragraph which I have 
marked, and which relates to a pretended transaction in 
your Lordship's house. I think it neceBsary and proper to 
contradict this statement, which I need not say is a gross 
folsehood, and I wish, therefore, to have the authority of 
Lady Lyndhurat for contradicting it. 

* I am, my Lord, yoors sincerely. 



This was the sense of the letter, though it was not so 
worded j it was civil enough. The OhanceUor answered : — 
' The Lord Chancellor with his duty b^s to acknowledge 
the &vour of your Boyal Highneas's letter. The Lord 
Chancellor had never seen the paragraph to which yoor 
Boyal Highness alludes, and which he regards with the 
most perfect indifference, considering it as one of that series 
of calumnies to which Iiady Lyndiurst has been for some 
time exposed from a portion of the press, and which she has 
at length learnt to regard with the contempt they deserve.' 
He said that he thought it better to let the matter drop, 
and he wrote this answer by way of waiving any diacosBion 
on the subject, and that the Duke might contradict the para- 
graph himself if he chose to do so. To this the Doke wrote 
again : — * My Lord, — I have received your L(n'dBliip's answer, 
wluch is not so explicit as I have a right to e^tect. I repeat 
again that the statement ia Mse and scandalous, and I have 
a right to require Lady Lyndhnrst's sanction to the contra- 
diction which I think it necessary to give to it' This letter 
was written in a more impertinent style than the other. 
On the receipt of it the Chancellor consulted the Dnke of 
Wellington, and the Duke sn^ested the following answer, 
which the Chancellor sent : — ' The Lord Chancellor has had 
the hononr of receiving yoor Itoyal Highness's letter of 
. The liord Chancellor does not conceive it ] 
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to annoy Lady Lyndhnrat by troabling lier apon the subject, 
and with v/hsA relates to yonr Itoyal Highness the Lord 
Chancellor baa no concern whatever; but with regard to 
that part which states that yonr Royal Highness had been 
ezcladed from the Lord Chancellor's house, there conld 
be no question that the respect and grateful attachment 
which both the Chancellor and Lady Lyndharst felt to their 
Sovereign made it impossible that any brother of that 
Sovereign shonld ever be turned out of his house.' To this 
the Duke wrote another letter, in a very sneering and 
impertinent tone in the third person, and alluding to the 
loote reports' which had been current on the sul^ect, and 
saying that the Chancellor might hare his own reasons for 
not choosing to speak to Lady Lyndhurst on the subject ; ' to 
which the Chancellor replied that *he knew nothing of any 
loose reports, but that if there were any, in whatever quarter 
they might have originated, which went to affect the conduct 
of Lady Lyiidhurst in the matter in question, they were 
most false, foul, and calumnious.' So ended the correspon- 
dence ; all these latter expressions were intended to apply 
to the Duke himself, who is the person who spread the loose 
reports and told the lies about her. When she first denied 
him, she told Lord Bathurst of it, who assured her she bad 
done quite right, and that she bad better never let him in, for 
if she did he would sorely invent some Ues about her. Last 
Sunday week the Chancellor went down to Windsor, and 
laid the whole correspondence before the King, who received 
him very well, and approved of what he had done ; but of 
course when he saw the Duke of Cumberland and beard his 
stoiy, he concurred in all his abuse of the Chancellor. I 
think the Chancellor treated the matter in the best way the 
case admitted of. Had he taken it up, he must hare 
resigned his office and called the Duke out, and what a 
mixture of folly and scandal this would have been, and how 
the woman would have suffered in it all I 

August 22nd. — The day before yesterday Sir Henry Cooke 
called on me, and told me that he came on the part of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had heard that I had seen the 
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correBpondence, aud that I bad given an account of it which 
was tinfaiTouTable to him, that his Royal Highness wished 
me, therefore, to call on him and hear his statement of the 
facts. Cooke then entered into the history, and told me that 
it was he who had originally acquainted the Duke with the 
reports which were cnrrent about him, and had advised him 
to contradict them, bnt that he bad not found any opportonity 
of taking it np till this pargraph appeared in the * Age ' 
newspaper ; that the Duke- had given him an acconnt of what 
had passed, which was that Lady Lyndhnrst had begged him 
to call upon her, then to dine with her, and upon every 
occasion had encouraged him. I heard all he had to say, 
bnt declined calling on the Duke. As I wished, however, 
that there should be no misrepresentation in what X said on 
the subject, I wrote a letter to Cooke, to be laid before the 
Duke, in which I gave an account of the circumstances 
under which I had been concerned in the business, stating 
that I had not expressed any opinion of the conduct of the 
parties, and that I did not wish to be in any way mixed up 
in it. After I had seen Cooke I went to the Chancellor and 
read my letter to him. I found he had not shown the King 
the two last letters that had passed ; and as Cooke had told 
me that the Dnke meant to go to Windsor the next day and 
lay the whole correspondence before the King, the Chancel- 
lor immediately sent off a messenger with the two letters 
which the King had not seen. The Chancellor has since 
circulated the correspondence among his friends, bnt with 
rather too undignified a desire to submit his conduct to the 
judgment of a parcel of people who only laugh at them hoth, 
and are amused with the gossip and malice of the thing. 

Augvst 25th. — I came to town from Stoke yesterday 
morning, and found a palavering letter from Cooke, returning 
mine, saying that the Dnke was quite satisfied, and saw that 
it would be useless to have an interview with me ; that he had 
persuaded hie Boyal Highness to drop the whole afE^ ; and 
ended with many protestations of respect for the Chancellor 
and the purity of his own motives in meddling with the 
matter. I sent hia letter to the Chancellor, together vrith' 

«3 
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mj own, that he might show them both to the Doke of Wel- 
lington. 

Melbonme, who ia a pretty good jadge of Inah affairs, 
thinks that Government will prohably be nnder the necessity 
of adapting strong coerciTe measures there; bnt whether 
they are adopted, or a temporary policy of expedients per- 
sisted in, nobody ia there fit to advise what is requisite. The 
Dnke of Northumberland is an absolate noUitry , a bore beyond 
all bores, and, in apite of his desire to spend money and be 
a&ble, very nnpopnlar. The Duchess complains of it and 
can't imagine why, for they do all they can to be liked, bat 
all in vain. 

Augutt 28tk. — At Stoke since Tuesday for the Egham 
races ; Estorhazy, Alvanley, Montrond, Momay, B. Craven, 
&c. The King came to the races one day (the day I was 
not there) in excellent health. The weather exceeds every- 
thing that ever was known — a constant sacceasion of galea of 
wind and tempests of rain, and the sou never shining. The 
oats are not cut, and a second crop is growing up, that has 
been shaken oat of the first. Everybody contemplates with 
dismay the approach of winter, which will probably bring 
with it the overthrow of the Com Laws, for com muat be at 
such a price as to admit of an immense importation. , So 
much for our domestic prospect here, to say nothing of 
Ireland. 

In the meantime the Snltan with bis firmness has brought 
the Rnssiana to the gates of Constantinople, and not a soul 
doubts that they are already there, or that they will be 
directly; there is nothing to resist either Diebitsch or Paa- 
kiewitch. Esterhazy talks of it as certain, and so unaccotmt- 
able does it seem tiiat Austria should have been a passive 
spectator of the Russian victoriea, that a sixong notion pre- 
vails that Mettemich baa made his bargain with them, and 
that in the impending partition Austria is to have her 
aliare. Still more extraordinary does it appear that the Duke, 
from whom vigour and firmness might have been eiqtected, 
should not have interfered. That cursed treaty of the 6Ui of 
July^, and the subsequent battle of Navarino, which were iu- 
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fended to give qb a right to arrest the ambition of Rtissia, have 
been rendered nugatory by the obstinacy of the Tnrka on the 
one hand, and the perpetaal changes of AdministratioD here 
and in France, which have prevented any steady and consist- 
ent coarse of policy from being followed ; while the Enssians, 
availing themselves of both these circumstances, have pushed 
on with singleness of purpose and great vigour of execution. 
It is quite impossible now to foresee the end of all this, but 
the elements are abroad of as fine disturbances as the most 
restless can desire. 

Prance is probably too much occupied with her own 
a&irs to pay much attention to those of Turkey, nor is it' 
clear that the French would much regret any event which 
tended to impair our commercial greatness. So busy are the 
French with their own politics, that even the milliners have 
left off making caps. Lady Cowper told me to-day that 
Madame Maradan complained that she could get no bonnets, 
Ac, from Paris; for they would occupy themselves with no- 
thing bnt the change of Administration.' Kothing can ex- 
ceed the violence that prevails ; the King does nothing but 
ciy. Folignao is said to have the fatal obstinacy of a martyr, 
the worst sort of courage of the mat ctelvm sort. Aberdeen 
sai^ at dinner at Madame de Lieven's the other day that lie 
thought him a very clever man ; and that the Duke of Wel- 
lington went still further, for he said that he was the ablest 
man France had had since the Bestoration. I remember 
him well when he was courting his first wife, Archy Mac- 
donald's sister ; and if being first a prisoner, then an emi- 
grant, then a miser, and now a saint can make bim a good 
Alinister, he may be one. 

Auguet 3Ut. — The Duke, the Chancellor, and Privy Seal 
came from Walmer to-day for a Cabinet ; and Esterha^, 
who was to have dined with me, sent word that as he had re- 
ceived a courier this morning, and was obliged to send off 
Dietrichstein. this evening, he could not come. It is said 
that Sir Frederick Gordon has sent word that the Turks are 
frightened and wish to treat, but probably it is now too late. 
> [The Poligiuc MiniatiT took office on the Sth of August] 
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Last night newB came that Villa Flor bad roated Mignel's 
expedition against Terceira, and at the same time the little 
Qneen is embarking with the Empress for the Brazils. This 
probably comes too late ; some time ago it might have been 
of some use. Miguel will probably be recognised by this 
coontiy, and then the game is ap. I have long been con- 
vinced that the Duke meajit eventually to aclmowledge 
Miguel, or he wonld not have tolerated Beresford's conduct. 
If Lamb is to be beheved, Beresford was secretly in it all. 

I met the Chancellor this morning, who gave me back my 
letter and Cooke's answer. He said, ' There are otherreports 
afloat now, I hear.' I said, ' What P I have heard none.* ' Oh,' 
he said, ' on public matters, and they are put about by that 
blackguard,' meaning tlie Duke of Cumberland. I suppose 
he alludes to changes in the Government, but I have heard 
of none ; they are, in £u:t, kept in hot water by this fellow's 
activity, though I think be cannot do the mischief be would 
like. 

From what I hear, it is probable that Lord William 
Bentinck will be speedily recalled &om India. His measures 
are of too Liberal a cast to suit the taste of the present 
Government. The Duke has never liked him, not since the 
war in Spain, when he did not behave quite well te Lord 
William, and he seldom forgets old animosities; besides, he 
cannot bear anybody who takes a hue of their own. 

Lord Ellenborough, strong in the concurrence of the Duke, 
is inclined to be insolent in his tone to Lord William, which, 
I take it, he will not stand. The Duke looks upon Lord 
William as a hasty, imprudent man, with bad judgment, and 
I am not sore that he is very wrong. He has made himself 
popular by the a&>bility and bonhomie of his manner, his 
nuignificence and hospitality, and the liberal and generous 
character of his poHtical opinions, but he is far ^m a 
clever man, and I suspect his judgment is veiy indifferent. 

I hear &om Ireland that Doherty conducte the trial of 
the policeman with consummate skill ; the object was that 
the trial should appear Mr, and that the men should be 
acquitted. They were acquitted, and the people were furioos. 
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There is excitement enough in that wretched conatrj, and 
every effort is made to keep it up &t its highest pitch ; the 
press on each side teems -with accusations and invectiTes, and 
the Protestants strain every nerre to inflame the spirit of 
rancorous fury which distingiiished the Bronswickers hefore 
the Catholic question was carried, and to provoke the Catho- 
lics to overt acts of violence. Both sides are to blame, but the 
Protestants the most. George Tilliers wrote me word of a 
crime that has been perpetrated, the most atrocious I ever 
heard of. . . . The country in which such an abomination 
was perpetrated should be visited with the t&te of Sodom 
and Gormorrah. The arm of justice is too slow ; public in- 
dignation should deal out a rapid and a terrible vengeance. 

Beptemher 5th. — There is a strong report that the Turks 
want to treat, and the proclamation of Diebitsch looks as if 
the Bossians were ready to make pea^e. There is also a 
hope that the Russian army may have been too bold, and 
finds itself in a scrape by having advanced too iar from its 
resources, but the former notion is the most likely of the 
two. Three or four sail of the line are ordered out to the 
Mediterranean. 

Yesterday I went with Amyot to his house, where he 
showed me a part of Windham's diary ; there are twenty- 
eight little volumes of it, begun in 1 784, when he was thirty- 
four years old, and continued irregularly till his death ; it 
seems to be written very freely and familiarly, and is pro- 
bably a correct picture of the vrriter's mind. I only read a 
few pages, which were chiefly notices of his moving about, 
where he dined, the company he met, and other trifles, often 
very trifling and sometimes not very decent ; it abounds vritb 
expressions of self-reproach for idleness, breach of resolu- 
tions, and not taking care of his health ; talks of the books 
he reads and means to read, and constantly describes the 
state of spirits he is in. There is a paper containing an 
acconut of hia last interview with Johnson, shortly before 
Johnson died ; he says that he told Johnson how much he 
reproached himself for not having lived more in his society, 
and that he had often resolved to be with him as much as he 
VOL. I. "a4 
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conld, bat thai his not having done so yiaa a proof of the 
fallacy of otir reaolntione, that he regretted. In Windham's 
diary are Beveral Johnsoniana, after the manner of Boswell, 
only much shorter, his opinions on one or two subjects briefly 
given, some quotations and criticisms. I tvas mach strnck 
with his criticisms on Virgil, whom he seems to have held 
in great contempt, and to hare regarded as inferior to Ovid. 
He says, ' Take away his imitation of Homer, and what do you 
leave him ? ' Of Homer his admiration was anboanded, al- 
though he says that he never read the whole of the ' Odyssey * 
in the original, but that everything which is most admirable 
in poetry is to be found in Homer. I care the leas about re- 
membering Uiese things because they will probably appear in 
print before long.' 

Windham told Johnson that he r^retted having omitted 
to talk to him of the most important of all subjects on which 
he had often doubted. Johnson said, ' Yon meaji natural 
and revealed religion,' and added that the historical evidences 
of Chi'istianity were so strong that it was not possible to 
doubt its truth, that we had not so much evidence that 
CesBox died in the Capitol as that Christ died in the manner 
related in the Bible ; that three out of four of the Evan- 
gelists died iu attestation of their evidence, that the same 
evidence would be considered irresistible in any ordinary 
historical case. Amyot told me, as we were coming along, 
that Windham had questioned Johnson about religion, baring 
doubts, and that Johnson had removed them by this declara- 
tion : if, then, the commonest and hundred times repeated 
arguments were sufficient to remove such doubts as were 
likely to occur to a mind like Windham's, it may be counted 
a miracle, for I am sure, in the ordinary afiairs of life, Wind- 
ham would not have been so easily satisfied. It has always 
appeared to me questionable whether Johnson was a believer 
(I mean whether his clear and unbiassed judgment was satis- 
fied) in Christianity ; he evidentiy dreaded and disliked the 

* [A telectdon ftom Mr. Windham's joumnls was pobliahed hy iSn. 
Henrj Baring in 18B6. The Johnmiiana had praviouslj been publi^ied hj 
Mr. Cioker in his edition of Boswelt'a ' Lifis of Jolmton.'] 
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subject, and thoogh he wonld have been indignant had any- 
body hinted that he had doubts, hia nerrons irritatioQ at any 
religions discussion betokened a mind ill at ease on the sub- 
ject. 1 learnt one thing from Windham's diary which I put 
into immeditite practice, and that is, to write mine on one 
side only, and leaye the other for other matters connected 
with the text ; it is more convenient certainly. 

S^tember IQtk. — Went to Brighton on Saturday last to 
pay Lady Jersey a visit and shoot at IHrle. Jersey and I 
shot 376 rabbits, the greatest number that had ever been 
killed on the hills. The scenery is rery fine — a range of 
downs looking on one side over the sea, and on the other 
OTer a wide ex^it of rich flat country. It is said that Firle 
is the oldest park in England. It belongs to Lord Gage. 

I heard at Brighton for the first time of the I>uke of 
Wellington's prosecution of the ' Morning Journal,' which 
was announced by the paper itself in a par^raph quite as 
scurrilous tm those for which it is attacked. It seems that 
he has long made up his mind to this measure, and that he 
thinks it is a duty incumbent on him, which I do not see, 
and it appears to me to be an act of great folly. He stands 
much too high, has performed too great actions, and the 
attacks on him were too mlgar and va^e, to be under the 
necessity of any such retaliatoiy measure as this, and he 
lowers his dignity by entering into a conflict with such an 
infamous paper, and appearing to cote about its abuse. I 
think the Chancellor was right, and that he is wrong. There 
is a report that the King insists upon the Duke of Camber- 
land being Commander-in-Chief, and it is extraordinary how 
many people think that he will succeed in turning out the 
Duke. Lord Harrington died while I was at Brighton, and 
it is supposed that the Duke of Cumberland will try and get 
the Kound Tower,' but probably the King will not like to 
establish him so near himself. The King has nearly lost 
his eyesight, and is to be couched as soon as his eyes are in 
a proper state for the operation. He is in a great fright 

' Lord Coajnghuu got tbe Bound Tower, and Lotd Combermere the 
raiment.— [0. C. G.] 
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with his father's fate before him, and indeed nothing is more 
probable than that he will become bUnd and mad too ; he is 
already a httle of both. It is now a qnestion of appointing 
a Private Secretary, and £oighton, it is supposed, wonld be 
the man ; but if he is to abstain from all bnsineas, there 
would seem to be no necessity for the appointment, ae he 
will be as little able to do basiness with his Private Secretary 
as with his minister. 

I have been living at Fulham at Lord Whamcliffe's villa 
for six or seven weeks; I have lived here in idleness and 
Inxury, giving dinners, and wasting my time and my money 
rather more than usual. I have read next to nothing since 
I have been here ; I am ashamed to think how little — in 
short, a most unprofitable life. 

jSflpiember 28rd.— At Fulham till Friday, when I came 
to town. Went to Stoke on Saturday, and returned yester- 
day; old Lady Salisbury, Giles, E. Capel, and Conroy. 
There is always something to be learnt twm. everybody, if 
you touch them on the points they know. Giles told me 
about the letter to his sister written by Francis,* and which 
was supposed to have afforded another proof that he was 
Junius. Many years ago Francis was in love with his sister, 
Mrs. King (at Bath), and one day she received an anonymous 
letter, enclosing a copy of verses. The letter said that the 
writer had found the verses, and being sure they were meant 
for her, had sent them to her. The verses were in Francis' 
handwriting, the envelope in a feigned hand. When the 
discussion arose about Francis being Junins, Giles said to 
his sister one day, 'If you have kept those verses which 
Francis wrote to you many years ago at Bath, it would be 
curious to examine the handwriting and see if it corresponds 
with that of Junius.' She found the envelope and verses, 
and, on comparing them, the writing of the envelope was 

' [Sii Philip Franda, Ihe routed author of the ' Liett«m of Jnuiiu.' 
This inecdote hat eince been verijied with great miuutenees hy Mr. Twisle- 
toQ in hia researchee on the nuthoTBltip of 'Junius.' The cop; of versea 
and the envelope in a feigned hand nre »till In eiietence. I have seen them* 
The feigned hand appeals to 'be identical with that of Junius.] 
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identical with that of Jnnius as pablished in Woodfall's 
book. 

Old Creevej is rather an eztraordiuaiy character. I know 
nothing of the early part of his hiatoiy, but I believe he was 
tm attorney or barrister ; he married a widow, who died a 
few years ago ; she had something, he nothing j he got into 
Parliament, belonged to the Whigs, displayed a good deal of 
shrewdness and humour, and was for some time very trouble- 
some to the Tory Government by continnaJly attacking 
abases. After some time he lost his seat, and went to live 
at Brussels, where he became intimate with the Doke of 
Wellington. Then his wife died, upon which event he was 
thrown upon the world with about 200il. a year or less, no 
home, few connections, a great many acquaintance, a good 
constitution, and extraordinary spirits. He possesses nothing 
but his clothes, no property of any sort; he leads a vagrant 
life, visiting a number of people who are delighted to have 
him, and sometimes roving about to various places, as fancy 
happens to direct, and staying till he has spent what money 
he has in his pocket. He has no servant, no home, no 
creditors; he buys everything as he wants it at the place he 
is at; he has no ties upon him, and has hia time entirely at 
his own disposal and that of his friends. He is certainly a 
living proof that a man may be perfectly happy and exceed- 
ingly poor, or rather without riches, for he suffers none of 
the privations of poverty and enjoys many of the advantages 
of wealth. I think he is the only man I know in society who 
possesses nothing. 

Captain Dickinson's trial ' ended last week, with a 
sentence which was levelled against Codrington, and which 
called the chains groundless, frivolous, and vexations. It 

' [Cnptain TKckinBon fought the ' Genoa ' nt the battle of Navaiiuo alW 
Captdn Bathuiat, tiio commander of the ship, was killed. A quarrel afleiv 
^Tuds took place between bim and Sir Eldrnird CodringtoD, and Bickinson 
was tried bj court-martial for not making proper use of the aprings ordered 
bj the Admiral to be placed on tlie ancbotB, the consequence of which waa 
that her broadaide wae not directed agaiiut the enemy, but fired into the 
' Albion.' Captain Dickinson was honourably acquitted of all the charges, 
and it was prorud that Sir Edward CodriDgton'a recollection of -vrhat had 
pawed was inaccurate in some particulate.] 
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is generally thought that this sentence might have been 
spared, though the acqaittal was proper ; that Codrington 
behaved very fooliBhly, and in ever mentioning the ronnd 
robin after he had forgiven it, very inexcnsably ; but that, 
on the other hand, the Admiralty had displayed a spirit of 
hostility and rancour against him which is very disgusting, 
and that Blackwood yvaa sent down to the coiirt-martial for 
the express purpose of bullying and thwarting him. I saw 
him after the sentence ; he seemed annoyed, but said that 
such a sentence made it necessary the matter should not 
stop there, and tiiat it must be taken np in Parliament. I 
cannot see what he is to gain by that ; he may prove that the 
Ministry of that day (which was not the Duke's) behaved 
very ill, but that has nothing to do with the court-martial. 

The whole press has risen up in arms against the Duke's 
prosecution of the ' Morning Journal,' which appears to me, 
though many people think he is right, a great act of weak- 
ness and passion. How can such a man suffer by the attacks 
of such a paper, and by such attacks, the sublime of the 
ridiculons ? — 'that he is aiming at the Crown, but toe shall 
take care that he does not succeed in this.' The idea of the 
Duke of Wellington seeking to make himself King, and his 
ambition successfully resisted by the editor of a newspaper, 
'flogs* any scene in the 'Rehearsal.' I saw the Duke 
yesterday morning j he was just come from Doncaster, where 
he told me he had been very well received. He was with 
Chesterfield, who was to have had a large party. Afterwards 
I rode with him, and he took me to see his house, which is 
now excellent. He told me that both the King's eyes vrere 
affected, the lefb the most, and that he would have the 
operation performed when they were fit for it ; he said that 
the King never eviuced any fear upon these occasions, that 
he was always perfectly cool, and neither feared operations 
or their possible consequences ; that he remembered when 
he had a very painful and dangerous operation performed 
some time ago upon his head, that he was not the least 
nervous about it, nor at all afraid of dying, for they told him 
that he would very likely not recover. I said, ' Then, after 
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all, perhaps he who has the reputation of being a coward 
would prore a very brave man if circnmstances occasioned 
his showing what he ia.' He aaid, • Very Ukely ; ' that he 
seemed to have but one fear, that of ridicule ; he cannot bear 
the society of clever men, for fear of ridicule ; he cannot 
hear to show himself in public, because he is afraid of the 
jokes that may be cut on his person. 

In the evening I met Matuscewitz, who is all glorious at 
the Bussian successes. He, Montrond, and I talked the 
matter over, and he aaid that they should make -peaQe, hut 
of course (I bad aaid, 'Yous serez modestes, n'est-ce pas P ') 
they should profit by circumstances ; that the Allied 
Ministers would not he permitted to interfere, and they 
should grant such terms as they pleased vrithout consulting 
them. This was a He,' for Bandinell had told me in the 
morning that the negotiations were going on in concert 
with the Ambassadora of the Alliea. 

November ith. — Left London the last week in September, 
and, after viaiting at several country houses, slept at Har- 
borough, and went to Bretby to breakfast ; got there at twelve 
and found nobody up. In process of time they came down 
to breakiast, the party consisting of the Chancellor and Lady 
Lyndhurst, the Worcesters, Mrs. Foz, and Williams, the 
chaplain, and bis wife. I saw very Uttle of the place, which 
seems pretty, but not lai^ ; a very large unfinished hoiise. 
I stayed two or three hours, and went on to Chatsworth,* 
where I arrived juat as they were going to dinner, but was 
not expected, and so there was no room at the table. The 
party was immense ; 40 people sat down to dinner every day, 
and about 150 servants in the steward's room and servants' 
haUj there were the lievens, Cowpers, GranviUes, Wham- 

1 It was ngt a lie though aftei nil, for I don't believe the Allied 
Miniatera lisd any concern in the matter. (December 5th.) — [C. 0. G.J 

' [The hospitality oC Chatswoith in the lifttUme uf William Spencer 
Cavendish, sixth Duke of DeTonshire, was prinoely. The Duke of Port- 
land, Ur. Oraville's grandfather, married Dorothj, ooly daughter of 
Wmiam, fourth Duke of DoTonshire, from whom Mr. Oreville derived his 
second name of Cavendish. He was tiierefore second cousin of the dztb 
Dolce sod of lAdy Granville ud Lndy Carlisle.] 
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diffes, GranthamB, Wiltons, Stanleys, Belfasts, Kewbctroagba, 
Dawsons, Matnscewitz, Clanwilliams, G. AnBon, H. de Bos, 
&c. Nothing could be more agreeable from the gaiety of 
numbers and the entire liberty which prevails; all the 
resources of the house — ^horses, carriages, keepers, &c. — are 
placed at the disposal of the guests, and everybody does 
what they like best. In the evening they acted charades or 
danced, and there was plenty of whist and ScaHS high and 
low. It was in the middle of that party that news came of 
the negotiations being begun hetween the Rnssians and 
Tnrks,' and I received a letter from Hobert Grosvenor, 
which Madame de Lieven was ready to devour, and she was 
very angry that I would not let her see the whole of it. Onr 
Bussians were of coarse triumphant, and the Princess's good 
humour was elevated to rapture by a very pretty compliment 
which was paid her in the shape of a charade, admirably 
got up as a piece de drconstance, and which has since made 
some noise in the world. The word was Constantinople, 
which was acted : Constant, Penelope and the snitors ; Inn, 
a tavern scene ; and Opal, the story in ' Anne of Geierstein.' 
The whole represented the Divan, the arrival of Diebitech's 
Ambassadors, a battle between the Turks and Russians, the 
victory of the latter, and ended by Morpeth as Diebitsch 
laying a crown of laurel at Madame de Lieven's feet. She 
was enchanted, and of course wrot« off an account of it to 
the Empress. The whole thing is abused as a baaaette by 
her enemies, but it was very amusing, and in the Duke's 
house, who is a friend of the Smperor, a not unbecoming 
compliment. 

I returned to Newmarket on the lltb of October. At 
the end of the week I had a fell from my horse, which con- 
fined me to my room for ten days. The Arbnthnots were at 
Newmarket, having come from Sudboume, where Lord 
Hertford had brought the Duke and Huskisson together. 
Nothing seems to have passed between them beyond the 
common civilities of society, but EuskisBon has suffered 

* [The negoti&tionB for the pe>ce of Adiianople, which tanuiuated the 
BoBSO-ToTkid^k war.] 
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greatlj' firom a uniTersal opinion tliat the meeting was 
Bonght hj him for the pnipose of re-ingratiating himself 
with the Duke, and, if poagible, getting into office on any 
termB. It is a proof of the low estimation in which his 
character is held even hy those who rate bis talents the 
highest that all his former political adherents think this of 
him. With such a reputation his political efficacy never 
can be great again. There was a strong report that he 
was to join the Government, which is now dying away. 
The Duke is veiy fortunate, for his most formidable oppo- 
nents always do something to lower their own character 
and reader themselves as little formidable to him es pos- 
sible. 

The trials in Ireland are just over, and the Government 
have been defeated, which I find ihej think may he produc- 
tive of very important consequences to the peace of the 
country. The obstinacy of one man, who held out gainst 
the other eleven, in the second batch of conspirators who were 
tried, obliged them at length to dismiss the jury, and the 
prisoners wUl he tried at the next assizes ; the others were 
acquitted, though the evidence against them was the same 
as that on which Leary, &c., were convicted. The exertions 
of O'Oonnell, who appears to have acted with great ability, 
produced this result. The Government say, of coarse, that 
he has acted very ill, hut as the Judge, at the conclusion of 
the trial, said publicly that the defence had been conducted 
with perfect, regard to the due administration of the laws, 
we may conclude that while he availed himself of every 
advantage, he did not overstep the legitimate duty of an 
advocate to his client. It is, however, agreed on all hands, 
notwithstanding these excesses, that the state of the country 
is improving, and the Emancipation Bill producing fresh 
b^e&ts every day. 

Novemher 9th, — Dined to-day with Byng and met Tom 
Moore, who was very agreeable ; he told us a great deal about 
his forthcoming 'Life of Byron.' He is nervous about it; 
he is employed in conjunction with Scott and Macintosh to 
write a history of England for one of the new publications like 
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the Fainil*' labrarj.* Seott it to write Scotland, Vadntosh 
En^and, and Hoon Ireland ; and they get 1,0001. apiece ; 
bttt Scott conld not compress his shaze into one Tohime, bo he 
is to hare 1,5001. ^Ilie repnbKcation of Scott's works will 
prodooe bim an enormoos fortnne ; he has abeadj paid off 
30,0001. of the Constable bankuptcj debt, and be is to paj 
the Femaining 30,0001. Tei/ socm. A new daas of readers is 
produced hj the Bell and Lancaster schotds, and this is the 
caose of the prodigions and extensive sale of cheap publica- 
tions. Moore* had received a letter from Madame de Gaiccioli 
to-day; be says she is not bandsome. Byron's exploits, 
especially at Venice, seem to bare been mair^ons. Moore 
said he wrote with extraordinaiy rapidity, bnt bis correc- 
tions were frequent and laborioos. When be wrote the 
address for the opening of Drary I^ne Theatre, he corrected 
it repeatedly. 

I saw Miss Fanny Kemble for the first time on Friday, 
and waa disappointed. She is short, ill made, with large 
bands and feet, an expressive coontenance, thongh not band- 
some, fine eyes, teeth, and hair, not devoid of grace, and with 
great energy and spirit, her voice good, thongh she has a 
little of the drawl of ber family. She wants the pathos and 
tenderness of Miss CNeill, and she excites no emotion ; bnt 
she is very yonng, clever, and may become a very good, 
perhaps a fine actress. Mrs. Siddons was not so good at her 
age. She fills the house every night. 

The King, who was to have gone to Brighton, has given it 
np, nobody knows why, bnt it is supposed that the Mai^hioness 
is not well. This morning the Duke and my brother were 
occopied for half an hour in endeavouring to fold a letter 
to his Majesty in a particalar way, which he baa prescribed, 
for be will have his envelopes made np in some French fashion. 

* Dr. LnrdnBr'a ' CycloptBdiii.' 
Mooru told me thnt the editor of one of the anntuU offend him 60(W. 
to write two Htlicles for his work, but ' tlut he loathed the tssk ' and n- 
fiued, though the money wonld. have been vety acceptable. The man said 
he did Dot care about the merit of the performance, and only wanted his 
name; when Moore refiued, the editor raked out some old and foi^tten 
line* of hi* to Feny, and inserted them with his name. — [C. C. O.] 
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I hear lie thinka that he rode Fleor de Lis for the cup 
at Goodwood, which he may as well do as thiok (which he 
does) that he led the heavy dragoons at Salamanca. 

0*001111611 has been making a most infamous speech at 
Yooghal, and ie moving heaven and earth to begin a fresh 
agitation about the Union, and to do all the mischief he can. 
Francis Leveson is to meet Shiel at dinner to-morrow for the 
first time ; he did not dare do this without asking leave of 
Peel. Feel answered his letter that he ' rather inclined 
himself to do anything to win him, but stating that the 
Duke would urge the difficulties of their position, and also 
the King's horror of the man,' &c. The King's horror ia in 
consequence of his speech about the Duke of York. I am 
told Greece is to be erected into a kingdom, with a boundary 
line drawn from Yolo te Arta, and that the sovereignty is to 
"be offered to Prince Frederick of Orange, and if he refuses 
it to Leopold. 

November 12th. — At Roehampton at Lord Clifden's &om 
Tuesday, the 10th, till to-day ; Sir James Macintosh, SEoore, 
Poodle Byng,' and the Master of the Bolls. It was uncom- 
monly agreeable. I never vras in Macintosh's society for 
so long before, and never was more filled with admiration. 
His prodigious memory and the variety and extent of his 
information remind me of all I have heard and read of 
Burke and Johnson, bat his amiable, modest, and unas- 
suming character makes him far more a^eeable than they 
could either of them (particularly Johnson) have been, 
while he is probably equally instraotive and amusing. Not 
a subject could be mentioned of which he did not treat with 
equal facility and abundance, from the Council of Trent to 
Yoltaire's epistles ; every subject, every character, every work, 
all were familiar to him, and I do not know a greater treat 
than to hear him talk. 

Macintosh said he was a great reader of novels ; had read 
* Old Mortality ' four times in Snglish and once in French. 

' [Hon.FiederickByng.fonnerlyof the FoieigiiOfficeriuuverBBllj known 
at this time as < The Foodie,' probablj becauae he once kept a fine animal of 
that breed.] 

VOL. I. B 
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EIUb aaid lie preferred MIbs Austen's novels to Scott's. 
Talked of the old noTelists — Fielding, little read now, 
Smollet less ; Macintosh is a great admirer of Swift, and does 
not think his in&intonB condnct to Yanessa qoite made out. 
Talked of the articles of our religion, and said that they 
were in almost exact conformity with certain doctrines laid 
down in the Council of Trent. The Jansenista differ very 
little from our Church, except as to the doctrine of the Beal 
Presence. Speaking of India, Macintosh said that it was very 
remarkable that we had lost one great empire and gained 
another in the same generation, and that it was still a moot 
point whether the one really was a gain or the other a loss. 
Called America the second Maritime Power. Franklin wept 
when he quitted England. When he signed the treaty at 
Paris, he retired for a moment and changed his coat. It was 
remarked, and he aaid he had been to put on the coat in 
which he had been insulted by Lord Loughborough at the 
English Council Board. Madame do Stael, he said, was more 
^reeable in iSte-a-tite than in society; she despised her 
children, and said, ' lis ne me ressemblent pas.' He told her 
she did not do them justice, particniarly her daughter. She 
said, ' C'est une lune bien p&le.' She took an ayersion to 
Itogers, but when she met him at Bowood, and he told her 
anecdotes, she liked him. She had Tanqoished Brougham, 
and was very proud of those conquests. 

Moore told several stories which I don't recollect, but 
this amused us: — Some Irish had emigrated to some West 
Indian colony ; the n^roes soon learnt their brogue, and 
when another shipload of Irish came soon after, the negroes 
as they sailed in said, 'Ah, Paddy, how are youp' 'Oh, 
Christ ! ' said one of them, ' what, y're become black already I * 

Moore, without displaying the astonishing knowledge of 
Macintosh, was very full of information, gaiety, and humour. 
Two more delightful days I never passed. I could not help 
reflecting what an extraordinary thing success is in this 
world, when a man so gifted as Macintosh has failed com- 
pletely in public life, never having attained honours, reputa- 
tion, or wealth, while so many ordinaiy men have reaped an 
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abundant harvest of all. tVliat a consolation this affords 
to mediocrity. None can approach Macintosh without ad- 
miring his eztraordinaiy powers, and at the same time 
wondering why they have not prodoced greater effects in the 
world either of literature or politics. His virtues are ob- 
stacles to his success ; he has not the art of pushing or of 
making himself feared ; he is too doucereux and complimen- 
tary, and &om some accident or defect in the composition of 
his character, and in the courae of events which hare in- 
fluenced his circumstances, he has always been civilly neg- 
lected. Boi^ Macintosh and Moore told a great many 
anecdotes, but one morning at breakfast the latter related a 
story which stmck us alL Macintosh said it was enough to 
famish materials for a novel, bat that the simple narrative 
was BO striking it oaght to be written down without exagger- 
ation or addition. I afterwards wrote it down as nearly as I 
could recollect it. It was Crampton, the Sui^eon-General, 
who told it to Moore, and Crampton logwiiw, 

' Some years ago I was present at a duel that was fought 
between a young man of the name of MacLoughHn and 
another Irishman. MacL. was desperately wounded; his 
second ran up to him, and thought to console him with the 
intelligeuce that bis antagonist had also &llea. He only 
replied, " I am sorry for it if he is suffering as much as I 
do now." I was struck by the good feehng evinced in this 
reply, and took an interest in the fiite of the young man. 
He recovered, and a few years after my interest was again 
powerfully excited by hearing that he had been arrested on 
suspicion of having murdered his &ther-in-law, his mother's 
second hnsbond. He was tried and found guilty on the evi- 
dence of a soldier who happened to be passing in the middle of 
the night near the house in which the murder was committed. 
Attracted by a light which gleamed through the lower part of 
the wiodow, he approached it, and through an opening be- 
tween the shutter and the &ame was able to look into the room. 
There he saw a man in the act of lifting a dead body from 
tiie floor, while his hands and clothes were stained all over 
with blood. He hastened to give information of what he 
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had seen ; Itl^Loaglilm and hiB mother were apprehended, 
and the former, having been identified by the soldier, was 
found gnOtj. There was no evidence against the woman, 
and she was conBeqnentlj acquitted. MacLoughlin conducted 
himself throughout the trial with determined calmness, and 
never could be induced to acknowledge his guilt. The 
morning of his execution he had an interview with his 
mother ; none knew what passed between them, but when 
they parted he was heard to say, " Mother, may God foi^ve 
you ! " The fate of this yoang man made a deep impression 
on me, till time and passing events effaced the occurrence 
from my mind. It was several years afterwards that I one 
day received a letter from a lady (a very old and intimate 
acquaintance) entreating that I would immediately hasten 
down to the assistance of a Koman Catholic priest who was 
lying dangerously ill at her house, and the symptoms of whose 
malady she described. Her description left me donbtfnl 
whether the mind or the body of the patient was affected. 
Being unable to leave Dublin, I wrote to say that if the 
diseaae was bodily the case was hopeless, hut if mental I 
should recommend certain lenitives, for which I added a 
prescription. The priest died, and shortly after his death 
the lady confided to me an extraordinary and dreadM story. 
He had been her confessor and intimate friend, and in 
moments of agony and doabt produced by horrible recollec- 
tions he had revealed to her a secret which had been im- 
parted to him in confession. He had received the dying 
confession of MacLoughlin, who, as it turned out, was not 
the murderer of his father-in-law, but had died to save the 
life and honour of his mother, by whom the crime had been 
really committed. She was a woman of violent passions ; she 
had quarrelled with her husband in the middle of the night, 
and after throwing him from the bed had despatched him 
by repeated blows. When she found he was dead she was 
seized with terror, and hastening to the apartment of her 
aoa, called him to witness the shocking spectacle and to 
save her from the consequences of her crime. It was at 
this moment, when he was lifting the body and preparing to 
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remove the bloody evidence of hia mother's guilt, that the 
soldier passed hy and saw him in the perfonnance of hia 
dreadful task. To the priest alone he acknowledged the 
truth, but bis last words to his mother were now explained.' 

November 2(ith. — Koehampton. Only Moore and myself; 
Washington Irving and Maclane, the American Minister, 
come to-morrow. Moore spote in the highest terms of 
liuttrell, of bis wit and information, and of his writings, to 
which he does not think the world does justice, partictdarly 
the ' Advice to Julia,* bnt he says Luttrell is too fearful of 
giving offence. Moore was very agreeable, told a story 

of Sir St. George in Ireland. He was to attend a 

meeting at which a great many Catholics were to be present 
(I forget where), got drunk, and lost his bat, when be went 
into the room where they were assembled and said, * Damna- 
tion to you all I I came to emancipate you, and you've stole 
my hat.' In the evening Moore sang, but the pianoforte 
was horrid, and be was not in good voice ; still his singing 
' va dritto al cuore,* for it prodnces an exceeding sadnese, 
and brings to mind a thousand melancholy recollections, and 
generates many melancholy anticipations. He told me as 
we came along that with him it required no thought to write, 
but that there was no end to it ; so many fancies on evcTy 
subject crowded on bis brain ; that be often read what he 
had written as if it hod been the composition of another, 
and was amused ; that it was the greatest pleasure to him to 
compose those light and trifling pieces, humorous and satiri- 
cal, which had been so often succeesful. He holds Voltaire 
to have been the most extraordinai-y genius that ever lived, 
on account of his universality and fertility ; talked of Scott 
ahd his wonderful labour and power of composition, as well 
as the extent to which he has carried the art of book-making; 
besides writing this history of Scotland for Dr. Lardner's 
'Encyclopedia,* he is working at the pre&ices for the repub- 
lication of the Waverley Novels, the ' Tales of a Grand- 
father,' and has still found time to review Tytler, which he 
has done out of the scraps and chips of bis other works. A 
little while ago he bad to correct some of the proois of the 
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history of Scotland, and being diBBatUGed with what was 
done, he nearly wrote it over again, ajid Bent it np to the 
editor. Some time after finding another copy of the proofs, 
he foi^t that he had corrected them before, and he rewrote 
these also and sent them up, and the editor is at this moment 
engaged in selecting from the two corrected copies the best 
parts of each. 

Yesterday I met the Chancellor at dinner at the Master 
of the Rolls', when he told me abont the King and Denman.' 
He King would not have the Recorder's report last week, 
because the Recorder was too ill to attend, and he was re- 
solved not to see Denman. The Duke went to him, when he 
threw himself into a terrible tantrum, and was so violent and 
irritable that they were obliged to let him have his own way 
for fear he should be ill, which they thought he would other- 
wise certainly be. He is rather the more furious with Dol- 
man from having been forced to consent to his having the silk 
gown, and he said at that time tiiat he should never set his 
foot in any house of his ; so that business is at a standstill, 
and the unfortunate wretches under sentence of death are 
suffered to linger on, because he does not choose to do his 
duty and admit to his presence an officer to whom be has 
taken an aversion. As the Chancellor said to me, ' the fact is, 
he is mad.' The fact is that he is a spoiled, selfish, odious 
beast, and has no idea of doing anything but what is agree- 
able to himself, or of there being any duties attached to the 
office he holds. The expenses of the Civil List exceed the 
allowance in every branch, eveiy quarter ; but nobody can 
guess how the money is spent, for the King makes no show 

and never has anybody there. My belief is that and 

—— plunder him, or rather the country, between them, 

in certain stipulated proportions. Among other expenses 
his tailor's bill is said to be 4,000^ or 5,0001. a year. He is 
now employed io devising a new dress for the Guards. 

' [ThomM Denman, ftfterwardf Lord Deomaii and Lord Chief Justice 
of Engluid, wM lit this time Common Se^eont of the Citj of London. 
George IV. hated him for the part be had taken od the Queen's trial, and 
did ell he could to prevent his hafing a ailk gown. Vide tapra, p. 156.] 
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N'ovemher 21«f. — Ifaclane, the American Minister, conld 
Dot come, but Irving did. He ie livelj and nnassuming, 
rather Tulgar, very good-humonred. We went to Strawberry 
Hill to-daj — Moore, EUia, Lady Groi^ana,and I. Ellis is an 
excellent cicerone ; everything is in the stats in which old 
Horace Walpole left it, and jost as hia catalogue and descrip- 
tion describe it. He says in that work that he makes that 
catalogue to provide against the dispersion of his collec- 
tions, and he tied up everything as strictly as possible. Moore 
sang in the evening and was very a^eeable the whole day. 
He said that Byron thought that Crabbe and Coleridge bad 
the most genius and feeling of any living poet. Nobody 
reads Crabbe now. How dangerous it is to be a storyteller, 
however agreeable the manner or amusing the budget, for 
Moore to-day told a story which he told here last week. 
However, they all langbed just the same, except me, and I 
moralised upon it thus. Clifden is a very odd man, shrewd 
and well informed, and somewhat sarcastic, but very gay 
and good-humoured, fond of society and the ' Times ' news- 
paper, a great enemy to the Church, and chuckles over its 
alarms and its dangers, but I was amused with a comical 
contradiction. Somebody t«ld a story about an erratum in 
an Irish paper, which said that such a one had abjured 
the errors of the Bomish Church and embraced those of the 
Protestant, at which he was greatly diverted, and said, 'That 
is just what I should have said myself; ' and to-day after 
dinner, all of a sudden, be said grace (he says grace on 
Sunday only). 

TSoore gave an account this morning of bis being ex* 
amined in Trinity College, Dublin, when a boy, during tiie 
rebellion. Many of the youths (himself, and he says he is 
pretty sure Croker, among iiie number) had taken the oath 
of the United Irishmen ' (Emmett^ and some others who were 
in the College had absconded). The Chancellor (Lord Clare) 
came to the Collie, erected bis tribunal, and examined all 
the students upon oath. He asked first if they had belonged 

' He did not take the oath till after this uaminatiari, 
' He bAd lived in inlimacy with Emmett 
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to any society of United Irish, and if the answer was in the 
affimiative, he asked whom they had ever seen there and 
what had passed. Contumacy waa punishable hy expulsion 
and exclusion from every profession. At the end of the 
first day's examination Moore went home to his parents, and 
told them he could not take an oath which might oblige him 
to criminate others (as he should be forced to answer any 
question they might choose to put), and though they were 
poor, and had conceived great hopes of him, they eneoura^d 
him in this resolution. The next day he was called forth, 
when he refused to be sworn, stating his reasons why. The 
Chancellor said he did not come there to dispute with him, 
but added that they should only ask him general questions, 
on which he toot the oath, hut reserved to himself the 
power of declining to answer particular questions. They only 
asked him such questions as be could conscientiously answer 
(they had got all the infoimation they wanted, and were 
beginning to relax), but when they had done with him Lord 
Clare asked him why he had demurred to answer. He said 
he was a&aid he might be called on to criminate others, and 
that he had never taken an oath before, and naturally felt 
some reluctance and dread on such an occasion. 

Moore told a story of an Irishman who saw from the pit 
a friend of his acting Othello, and he called ont, ' Larry, 
Larry, Larry, there's the least taste in life of your linen 
hanging out ! ' One day in America near the Falls of Niagara 
Moore saw this scene : — An Indian whose boat wa« moored 
to the shore was making love to the wife of another Indian; 
the husband came upon them unawares; he jumped into 
the boat, when the other cut the cord, and in an instant 
it vras carried into the middle of the stream, and before he 
could seize his paddle was already within the rapids. 
He exerted all his force to extricate himself from the 
peril, but linding that his effoi-ts were vain, and his canoe 
was drawn with increasing rapidity towards the Falls, he 
threw away bis paddle, drank off at a draught the contents 
of a bottle of brandy, tossed the empty bottle into the air, then 
quietly folded his arms, extended himself in the boal^ and 
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awaited with perfect calmneBfl his inevitable fate. In a 
few momenta he waa whirled down the Falls, and disappeared 
for ever. 

Washington Irving wants sprightliness and more refined 
manueis. He was in Spain four years, at Madrid, Seville, 
and Grenada. VHiile at the latter place he waa lodged 
in the Albambra, which is excellently preserved and very 
beantiful; he gives a deplorable description of the igno- 
rance and bac^ard state of the Spaniards. When he re- 
tamed to France he was utterly nniaformed of what had been 
pasaing in Enrt^ while he was in Spain, and he says that 
he now constantly hears events alluded to of which he 
knows nothing. 

Dec&mber \ai. — After I left Itoehampton last week came 
to town and dined with Byng, Moore, Irving, Sir T. Lawrence, 
and Vesey Fitzgerald; verya^eeable. No newe but the failure 
of the Spanish expedition against Mexico, which capitulated, 
and the soldiers promised never to bear anuB against Mexico 
again. On Friday went to see Lord Glengall's comedy, with 
a prologue by F. Willn and an epilogue by Alvanley.' It 
succeeded, though the first two acts went off heavily : not 
mnch novelty in it, but the characters well drawn and some of 
the situations very good ; it amused me very well, and was 
exceedingly well acted. GlengaU came to me afterwards 
to get criticisms on his play. I told him some of the ikults, 
and he woe not in the Sir Fretful line, but took it all very 
thankfully. At Boehampton on Sunday; Byng, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Sharpe,* and LuttreU. There is a joke of Luttrell's 
about Sharpe. He was a wholesale hatter formerly ; having 
a dingy complexion, somebody said he had transferred the 
colour of his hats to his face, when Luttrell said that ' it was 
darltneaa which might be felt.' Wilson has written to the 
Sultan a letter full of advice, and he says the Turks will 
he more powerful than ever. Wilson is always full of opinions 

> [A com«dj \>s the Earl of Gleng&U, entitled, I think, ' Tbu FooU of 
FashioD.'J 

* [Ricfaaid Sharpe, Esq., well known by the aobrit[aat of ' Convenation 
Shnrpe.'] 
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and facts ; the former are wild and eztravB^iaiitj the latter 
generally false. 

No Coancil ;et ; the King ia employed iu altering the 
tmiforms of the GaajrdB, and ha^ pattern coats with Tarious 
collars snbniitted to him every day. The Duke of Cumbei^ 
land assists him, ajid this is hi^ principal occupation ; he 
Bees much more of his tailor than he does of bis Minister. 
The Dnke of Cumberland's boy, who is at Kew, diverts himsdf 
with making the guard turn ont several times in the course 
of the day to salute him. 

December 3rd. — Came from Boehampton. Iiady Pembroke 
and her daughter, LnttreU and I, and iiiB Lievens, dined there 
one day. Lady Pembroke was Countess Woronzow ; Lord 
Pembroke pleaded poverty all his life, and died leaving each of 
his five daughters 20,000!., and his wife 200,OOOZ. to do what 
she liked with. Old Woronzow was Ambassador here many 
years, has lived here ever since, and never learnt a word of 
English. His son Michel is one of the most distinguished 
officers in the Kussian army, and now Governor of Odessa 
and the province of which that city is the capital. 

I went to see Glengall's play again, which was much better 
acted than the first time, and having been curtailed went o£f 
very well. Henry de Eos, Glengall, and I went together. I 
was very much amused [but did not venture to show it) at a 
point in one of the scenes between Lureall and Sir 8. Foster : 
the latter said, ' Let me tell you, sir, that a ooontry gentleman 
residing on his estate is as valuable a member of society as a 
man of fashion in London who lives by plundering those who 
have more money and less wit than himself; ' when De lios 
turned to Glengall and said, ' Bichard, there appears to me 
to be a great deal of twaddle in this play ; besides, you throw 
over the good cause.' 

December 5th. — This morning the Dnke of Wellington 
sent for me about the Council on Monday, and after settling 
that matter he began talking about the King's conduct with 
reference to the Kecorder's report. I told him it was thought 
very extraordinary. He said, ' You have no idea what a 
scene I had with him; there cever was anything like it. 
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I never saw him so violent.* He then rang the hell, when 
Drammond (hia secretaiy) appeared, and the Bnke desired 
him to bring the correspondence with the King aboat the 
Becorder, which was done. He then said, ' I came to town 
on the Monday for the Cooncil and report, which was to 
have been on Tuesday, and which he had himself settled, 
without consulting me ; in the afternoon Phillips came to me 
and said that the Eecorder could not attend, and that they 
did not know if his Majesty would receive Denman. I 
wrote to the King directly this letter.' He then read the 
letter, which was to this effect : that he informed the King 
that the Recorder was ill, and therefore the Common Ser- 
jeant, Mr. Denman, would have the honour of making the 
report to his Majesty ; that he thought it right to apprise 
hjin of this, and if he had any objection to receive Mr. 
Denman, it would be better to put off the Council, as no 
other person could now lay the report before him. ' To this 
the King wrote an answer, beginning "My dear Duke,*' 
not as usual,' the Duke said, ' " My dear Friend," that the 
state of his eyes would not allow him to write by candle- 
light, and he was therefore obliged to make use of an 
amanuensis. The letter was written by Watson, and signed 
by the King, "Your sincere Friend, G. E." It was to 
the effect that he was quite surprised the Duke should hare 
made him such a proposal; that he had been grossly in- 
sulted by Denman, and would never admit him to his 
presence; that it had been settled the Deputy-Recorder, 
Arabin, in the absence of the Recorder, should make the 
report, and that he had already done so ; that he was sur- 
prised, knowing as the Duke must do the firmness of his 
character, that he should think him capable of yielding 
on this subject ; that he never would do bo, and desired 
the Council might take place, and the report be made by 
Arabin.* His letter was much longer, but this waa the 
pith of it. On the receipt of this the Duke held a con- 
sultation with Peel and the Chancellor, when they deter- 
mined to put off the Council, which was done, and the Duke 
wrot« to the King, as nearly as I can recollect, as follows. 
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This fras an admirable letter — ^bnsiiiess-like, firm, and 
respectM ; — ' That upon the receipt of his Majealy'e letter he 
had thought it his dut; to consnlt the Chancellor, and that 
thej had come to the resolation of poatponing the Cooncil 
and report; that the making of this report was the pririlegd 
of the City of London, and that the Recorder in the ezecntion 
of this duty, being nnable to attend, had placed it in the 
hands of the Coinmou Seijeant, irhose duty it then became 
to present it; that it was now in his bonds, and coold not 
be withdrawn without his consent ; that the only occasion on 
which it had been presented by Kr, Seijeant Arabin had been 
when the Conmion Serjeant was on the circnit ; that as Lis 
Majesty objected to admit Mr. Denman to his presence, they 
had thought it best to put off the Council, as if Mr. Arabin 
was summoned he could have no report to present, and there 
would probably arise some discussion between the Common 
Serjeant and him, which would be a proceeding such as ought 
not to take place in his Majesty's palace, and that he would 
wait upon his Majesty the next morning and take his 
commands upon the subject' The next day, he continued, 
he went to Windsor, where he had a grand scene with bis 
Majesty. ' I am sure,' said the Duke, ' that nobody can 
manage him but me.' He repeated all be had said in hia 
letter, and a great deal more ; represented to him that having 
given his sanction to the official appointment of Denman 
since the Queen's trial, he could not refuse to receive him in 
the execntion of his duty without alleging legal objections 
for so doing ; to which the King replied that Lord Liverpool 
had behaved very ill to him, and had made him do this, and 
tiien he became very violent, and cnrsed and swore, and said 
he never would see him. The Dnke said that he might pnt 
off the report ; that there were three men who mnst be 
hanged, and it did not signify one fitrthing whether they were 
kept in prison a little longer or shorter time (he forgets that 
there are others lying under sentence of death, probably 
several), and that he had better put it off than have the 
Common Serjeant come down to a scene in his palace. After 
letting him run on in his osual way, and exhaust his violence. 
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lie left him, and the report stands orer once more ; hot the 
Duke told me that it conld not stand over after this, and if 
the Recorder is not well enough when the time arrires for 
the next report, his Majesty mast receive Denman whether 
he will or no, and that tie shall insist upon it. He told me 
the whole history in great detail mixed with pretty severe 
sMctares on the Xing. I have put down all I could caxry 
away, I have not snch a. memory (or such an invention) aa 
Bourrienne. 

The Dnke then told me that he had made strong remon- 
strances ahout the excess of expenditure on the Civil List ; 
that in the Lord Steward's department there had heen an 
excess of 7,000Z., in that of the Master of the Horse of 
5,0001., and that of the Master of the Bobes (the tailor's 
hill) of 10,0001. in the last half-year; ■ that he had stated 
that unless they could save the difference in the next half- 
year, or pay it out of the Privy Purse, he must go to Parlia- 
ment, which would bring the whole of the expenses of the 
Civil List under discussion. He said it was very extra- 
ordinary, that the King's expenses appeared to be nothing ; 
his Majesty had not more tables than he (the Duke) had. 

I asked him ahout Brummell and his Consulship. He 
said Aberdeen hesitated ; that he bad offered to take all the 
responsibility on himself; that he had in Dudley's time 
proposed it to him (Dudley), who hod objected, and at last 
owned he was afraid the King might not like it, on which 
he had spoken to the Xing, who had made objections, abusing 
Brummell — aoid he was a damned fellow and had behaved 
very ill to him (the old story, always himself— mot, mot, mot} — 
but after having let him run out his tether of abuse, he had 
at last extracted his consent; nevertheless Dudley did not 
give him the appointment. The Dnke said he had no ac- 
quaintance with Brummell. 

' I am Dot Bore that I un correct in the buidb, but veir Dearlj bo.— 
[CO. a.] 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

Chapter of tbe Bath— The Due de Dino tuiested— A Ball to the Divan— 
English Policy in Greece — Sir Thomas Lawrence — Oalladn— Conrt of 
King'B Bench — Accident to the Grand Duke Conetantine— Ogterley — 
Toung Sidney Herbert— Duke of Wellington in OMce— Stapleion'a 
'life of Canning'— Death of Sir Thomas Lawrence— Leopold and the 
Throne of Gieece— Oanniog'B Anawera to Lord Grey— Distressed State 
of the Countiy — Canning's QreatneM and bis Failings — Death of 
Tiemey— Sir Martin Shee President— The Duke of Wellington's Views 
sad Conduct — The coming Session — Moore's ' life of Byron ' — Character 
of ByroD — Opening of Parliament — The Fire King — The Duke of Wel- 
lington's Speaking — The English Opera House burnt down — Lord 
Tbnrlow on Eenyon and Bnller — Old Rothschild — Lansdowne House — 
Earl Stanhope — John Murray — Departure for Italy. 

December 7th.— Ai Windaor for a Council; the Duke was 
there, and Lord Aberdeen, Murray, Lord Koaalyn, the Chan- 
cellor, and Herries. There was a chapter of the Bath, when 
the Doke of Clarence was installed Grand Master, Stratford 
Canning and Eobert Gordon Grand Crosses, The King looked 
Tery weU, but was very blind. The Council waa by candle- 
light, but he could not see to re&A the list, and begged me to 
read it for him. However, I was so good a courtier that I held 
the candle in such a way a:S to enable him to read it himself 
He saw the Duke for a short time, and the Chancellor for a 
long time. I asked the latter if the King had been D^nman- 
ieing, and he said, ' Oh, yes — " I said when I consented to that 
feUow'a having the silk gown that I wonld never admit him," 
&c.' I was amused with old Conyngham, who told me 
his wife had been in danger, ' so they tell me,* talking of 
her aa if she were somebody else's wife. The Duke went 
from the Council to Stowe ; we aU returned to town. 

December 9th. — Dined with Prince Lieven; a great 
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dinner — Laral,' Grauvilles, Aberdeen, Monirond, &c. The 
Doc de Dino, wbo came here to amuse bimself, haa been 
airested, and Montrond and Yandreoil begged Laval to put 
him on bis list of attachh at tbe Foreign Office, which would 
release him from the sponging-honse. He was afraid and 
made diflicalties ; the; were ezcessiTelj provoked, bat at 
last induced him to Bpeak to Lord Aberdeen about it, which , 
he said he would do after dinner. In the meantime Montrond 
got me to tell the story to Aberdeen, which I did, and got 
him to encourage Laval to do the business. He then told 
Laval that I bad aplam the matter, at which the Ambassador 
was rather affivnted, but I suppose the thing will be done 
and Dino will get out. The Due de Dino is TalleTrand's 
nephew, and his son has married Mademoiselle de M<mt- 
morency, a relation of the Due de Laval. 

December 10th. — Last night Miss Kemble acted Belvidera 
for the first time, and with great success. 

Decemher 18th. — At Boehampton last Saturday till Mon- 
day ; GranviUes, Byng, Lord Ashley, and I. Dino was ex- 
tricated trom prison by Laval's paying the money, which 
he did very handsomely ; he thought it wrong to have him in 
prison and wrong to attach him fictitiously to his Embassy, 
so he paid the debt, and Dino is gone back to France. 

Despatches wore received from Gordon yesterday giving 
an account of a ball he had given to the Divan ; the Turks 
came, and the Beis-EfFendi waltzed with a Mrs. Moore. 
After supper they drank King George IT.'s health in 
bnmpers of champagne. This story was told to Lord 
Sidmouth as a good joke, but he said with a iace of dismay, 
* Grood God, is it possible 9 To what extent will these innova- 
tions be carried ? ' 

December 19tk. — There is a review in the 'Foreign 
Quarterly ' (the last number) on Greece, which is a remark- 
ably able critique of the conduct of our Government in the 
afi&,ir8 of that Siate. The writer, whoever he may be, has 
been amply supplied with documents and information, 

' [The Ihic d« L«,Tal bftd sncceeded Prince Folignao aa French Ambu- 
sadta in London.] 
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probably from Paris. Nothing can be more just than his 
remarks on our miserable poUcy, or more severe. I ehowecl 
it to Lord Grranville, who told me that it was generally 
correct, thongh containing some errors ; for instance, that 
it was not true that we had enga^^ to afford the Greeks 
pecuniary aid, which we never did promise, bnt that he had 
been himseK the person to negotiate with M. de la Ferronajs, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs at I^aris, for the more 
limited boundary, and to dissuade the French from sending 
their expedition to the Morea ; that there had been a violent 
contest in the English Cabinet on that subject, Huskisson 
and Dudley being in fiivour of the French expedition, and 
the Duke and the rest against it, but that the moment 
Huskisson and his party resigned the t)Qke gave way and 
agreed to the measure. This affords another example of his 
extraordinary mode of proceeding, that of opposing the 
views and plans of others violently, and when he finds 
opposition fruitless, or likely to become so, turning short 
round and adopting them aa his own, and taking all the 
credit he can get for doing so. He did so in the case of the 
recognition of the South American colonies, of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, the Catholic question, and in this instance. 
Then his conduct on the Com Bill is only the converse of 
the same proposition — begins by, being a party to it and then 
procures its rejection. Greece and Portugal, if well handled, 
would afford two great cases against the Duke's foreign 
policy, and they serve as admirable commentaries on each 
other. The raising the siege of Previsa, and the respect 
paid to Miguel's blockade, and compulsion exercised on the 
Terceira people are enough to prove everything. 

Ashley told me a curious thing about Sir Thomas Law- 
rence the other day. His father kept the inn at Devizes,' 
and when Lord Shaftesbury's father and mother were once 
at the inn with Lord Shaftesbury, then a boy, tiie innkeeper 

1 [Sir Thomas lamence'a f&ther at one time kept the ' Blftck Bear ' at 
Devizes. In 1776 Lord and Lad; Eenjon bad the joung prodigy (as he 
was called) introduced to them there. Lftwreoce tm then onl; six years 

old.] 
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came into the room aod said lie had a son with a geuias 
for drawing, and if ihej would allow him, his little boy 
shonld draw their little boy's pictnre ; on which the little 
Lawrence waB sent for, who prodaced his chalk and paper, 
SiUd made a portrait of the yonng Lord. 

December 21st, — At Koehampton &om Saturday ; M aclane, 
the American Minister, Washington Irving, Melbourne, 
Byng, and on Sunday the Lievens to dinner. Maclane a 
sensible man, with very good American manners, which are 
not refined. Even Irving, who has been bo many years here, 
has a bluntness which is very foreign to the tone of good 
society. Maclane gave me a curious account of Giatlatin. 
He was bom at Geneva, and went over to America early in 
life, possessed of nothing ; there he set up a little hurter- 
ing shop in — I forget what State — and fell in love with 
one of the daughters of a poor woman at whose house he 
lodged, but he was so destitute that the mother refaaed him. 
In this abject condition accident introduced him to the cele- 
brated Patrick Henry, who advised him to abandon trade, 
and go into the neighbouring State and try to advance 
himself by his talents. He followed the advice, and soon 
began to make himself known. 

December i2nd. — ^Dined with Byng yesterday and met 
Moore, Fitzgerald, and Lnttrell. Luttrell is a great lover of 
connndrums, which taste he acquired &om Beresford, the 
author of the * Miseries of Human Life,' who has invented some 
very curious but elaborate conundrums. They are not worth 
repeating. Moore told a story of an Lrishman at the play 
calling out, * Now, boys, a clap for Wellington ! ' which being 
complied vrith, ' And now silence for the rest of the family I ' 
He complained that all the humour which used to break ont 
in an Irish andience is extinct. 

Fitzgerald told me that Hie King had been annoying 
them as much as be could, that he took pleasure in making 
his Government weak, that the money matter (which the 
Dnke told me of before) bad been settled by * oontrivancea/ 
or that they must have gone to Parliament for the amount ; 
that he has just ordered plate to the amount of 25,0001. 

VOL. I. 8 
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Fitzgerald is so ill that he can scarcelj- carry on the busiiieBS 
of his office, and yet he does not like to give it ap, for fear of 
embarrassing the Govemmeiit ; lie complained t^t the other 
offices had thrown mnch of their bosiness on the Board of 
Trade, a cnatom which had grown up in Huskisson's time, 
who was the most competent man, and who took it aU. 
Probably Hnskiason was not aorry, by muking himself very 
nseful, to ma,ke himself nearly indispensable, and thought 
that he was ao ; and so he wa^ dejure, but the Duke would 
not let him be so de facto. 

Decernher 23rd. — Went to the Court of King's Bench 
this morning to prove that the Duke of Wellington is a 
Privy Cooncillor, on the trial of the action which the 
Duke brought against the * Slorziing Journal.' The action 
brought by the Chancellor had been tried the day before. 
Scarlett was feeble ; Alexander again defended himaelf 
in a very poor speech; the jury retired for three hours, 
and I thought would have said ' Not guilty ; ' but they 
brought iu a verdict which is tantamount to a defeat 
of the prosecution on this charge, and amply proves the 
folly of having instituted it at all, I did not hear the 
second trial, on which they gave a verdict of guilty, after 
constdting for about half an hour. The jury in each case 
consisted of eight special jurors and four talesmen. After- 
wards there was a crim. eon. case, which I did not stay out, 
but which wa^ amusing enough from the translations of the 
counsel, the Judge, the witnesses, and the interpreters, for 
some of the witnesses were French. Lord Tenterden has 
a comical way of muttering to himaelf half aloud as the 
counsel are speaking, either answering or commenting on 
what they aay. Scarlett was saying (in this last case) that 
he could not prove the fact, hut he could prove that the 
defendant passed the night in the lady's room, and the 
jury might judge what he did, when Tenterden mattered, 
'If he did nothing, what was he thei-e for? ' 

The prosecution finished with the trial of Bell (of the 
' Atlas '), who made a very good speech (it was abont Lord 
and Lady Lyndhnrst), and the jury found him guilty of 
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pnblisliing only, Trhich I take to be an acquittal ; the point, 
however, will not be tried probably, for it is not likely that 
he Trill be brought tip for judgment. He will be contented 
to get off, and they will not like to stir auch a qnestiou. 
The resnlt of the trials prores the egregiooB folly of having 
ever broaght them on, especially the Cake's. One of the 
verdicts is, as far as he is concerned, an acquittal; the 
aathor showed himself to be so contemptible that he had 
better have been treated with indifference. He has been 
converted into a sort of martyr, and whatever may hare been 
thonght of the vulgar scurrility of the language, min and 
imprisonment will appear to most people too severe a panish- 
ment for the offence. Then the whole press have united 
upon this occasion, and in some very powerful articles have 
spread to every corner of the country the strongest con- 
demnation of the whole proceeding. The Government, or 
rather the Dnke, is likely to become unpopular, and no good 
end will have been answered. I do not believe that these 
prosecutions originate in a desire to curb the press, but 
merely in that of punishing a writer who had eo violently 
abused him ; not, however, that he would be sorry to adopt 
any measure which should tend to fetter free discussion, and 
sulgect the press to future punishment. But this would be 
a fearful war to wage, and I do not think he is rash enoagh 
to undertake such a. crusade. 

December 27th, — ^At Panshanger since the 24th ; Lievens, 
J. Buasell, Montrond, M. de la Kocbefoucauld, F. Lamb. On 
Christmaa Day the Princess [Lieven] got up a little /^ 
such as is customary all over Germany. Three trees in 
great pots were put upon a long table covered with pink 
linen ; each tree was illuminated with three circular tiers of 
coloured wax candles — blue, green, red, and white. Before 
eachtreevras displayed a quantity of toys, gloves, pocket-band- 
kertMefs, workboxes, books, and various articles — presents 
made to the owner of the tree. It was very pretty. Here it 
was only for the children ; in Germany the custom extends 
to persons of all ages. The Princess told us to-day about the 
Emperor of Kussia's relapse and the canse of it. He had 
■ 3 
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had a cold which he had neglected, btit a.t length the 
physicians had given him some medicine to produce per- 
spiration, and he was in bed in that state, the Empress 
sitting by him reading to him, when on a sudden a dreadfiil 
noise was heai^ in the next (the children's) room, followed 
by loud shrieks. The Empress rushed into the room, and 
the Emperor jmnped oat of bed in his shirt and followed 
her. There the children, the governess, and the nurses 
were screaming out that Constantine (the second boy, of 
two years old) was destroyed; a huge vase of porphyry 
had been thrown down and had &llen over the child, who 
waa not to be seen. So great was the weight and size of the 
vase that it was several minutes before it could be raised, 
though assistance was immediately fetched, and all that time 
the Emperor and Empress stood there in ignorance of the 
fe,te of the child, and expecting to see the removal of the 
vase discover its mangled body, when to their delight it was 
found that the vase had fallen exactly over him, without 
doing him the least injury, but the a^tation and the cold 
brought on a violent fever, which for some time put the 
Emperor in great danger. The Princess said she was sur- 
prised that it did not kill the Empress, for she is the most 
- nervous woman in the world, ever since the conspiracy at 
the time of his ojCcesBion, when her nerves were £brardia 
by all she went through. That scene (of the revolt of 
the Guards) took place tinder the window of the Palace. 
The whole Imperial Family was assembled there and saw 
it all, the Emperor being in the middle of men by whom 
they expected him to be assassinated every moment. During 
aU that time— -many hours — the young Empress never spoke, 
but stood ' pile comme une statue,' and when at length it 
was all over, and the Emperor returned, she threw herself 
on her knees and began to pray. 

December 29th. — ^At Osterley ; ' Lady Euston,Mrs. Sheridan 

and her son ; a very fine house, which is thrown away, as 

they hardly ever live there. They spent 200,000?. in building 

l^ddleton, which is the worst place in England, and now they 

' [Loid Jersey's seat neai Hanwell, Ulddlwez.] 
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regret it, but Lord Jersey hates Osterley and likes Hiddletoiu 
This place belonged to Sir Thomas Gresham, but the present 
house is modem. It was here that Sir Thomas Gresham 
feasted Queen Elizabeth, and pulled down a wall in the 
night which she had found fault with, so that in the morning 
she found it was gone. 

1830. 
January 2Tid. — At Itoehampten ; William Howard, Baring 
Wall, and Lady Pembroke's son ; ' the best sort of youth I 
have seen for a long while, and he will hare 12,000i. a year, 
besides what his mother may leave him. Vesey Fitzgerald 
is BO ill that it is doubtful if he will recover, and, at all 
events, almost impossible that he should remain in office. It 
will he very difficult for the Duke to fill his place. There is 
not a man in office now who is fit for it, and where is he to 
look for anyone else ? Yet I think almost anybody would 
take it, for although the late prosecutions are blamed, and 
the foreign policy is thought by most people to have been 
very miserable, there is an extensive disposition to support 
the Duke and to keep him at the head of affairs. Hnskisson 
is the man whose knowledge and capacity would be of the 
greatest service just now, but the Duke will not like to apply 
to him in a moment of distress, because he would probably 
take advantage of that distress to make better teinns for 
himself; at the same time, I should not be surprised if the 
Duke were to invite him to return to the Cabinet, and that 
he accepted the Chancellorship of the Exchequer or one of 
the Secretaryships without any conditions. Yesey will be a 
great loss, for he is clever and ready in debate, and by great 
diligence and application, and the powerful assistance of 
Hume and Stephen, he has made considerable progress in 
the science of trade and commerce. 

January bth. — There are many speculations about Vesey's 
successor ; some think Lord CbaodoB or Herries ; I think 
Frankland Lewis, but that Lord Ghandos will have some 

* [Sidaqr Herbert, ftfterw&rds Lord Herbert of Les, whoee life and ch^ 
racter did not bdie the promite of hia yoatb.] 
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place before long ; ihe Duke has a great hankering after that 
set. In the meantime all Bcconnte concur iu admittmg the 
great and increaEing distress, and aa such a state of things 
not nnnatorallj produces a good deal of ill-humour, the 
Duke is abused for gadding about visiting and shooting 
while tiie country is in difficulty, and it is argued that he 
must be very unfeeling and indifferent to it all to amuse 
himself in this manner. Nothing can be more unjust than 
such accusations as these. The sort of relaxation he takes 
is necessary to his health, and, all things considered, it 
is not extraordinary he should prefer other people's houses 
to his own, particnlarly when everyone invites him in 
the most pressing manner. Bnt these visits by no means 
intermpt,the course of his ofScial bosiness; alibis letters 
are regularly sent to him, and as regularly answered 
every day, and it is his habit to open his letters himself, 
to read them all, and to answer aU. He never receives 
any letter, whatever may be the subject or the situation 
of the vrriter, that he does not answer, and that imme- 
diately, to a degree which is not only unprecedented, but 
quite unnecessary, and I think unwise, although certainly 
it contributes to his popularity. It is another proof of 
that simplicity of character and the absence of aU arro- 
gance which are so remarkable in bim, especially as he 
has long been used to command and to implicit obedience, 
and the whole tenor of his conduct since he has been in 
office shows that he is covetous of power and authority, and 
will not endure anybody who will not be subservient to him; 
stall in his manner and bearing there is nothing but openness, 
frankness, civility, and good humour. As to his supposed in- 
difference to the public distress, I finnly believe tihat his 
mind is incessantly occupied with projects for its relief and 
that when nnwarped by particular prejudices, partialities, 
and antipathies, which have had a stronger and more frequent 
influence over him than befits so great a man, he is ani- 
mated with a sincere desire to reform abuses of any kind, 
and is not diverted from his purpose by any personal con- 
siderations or Cfdlateml objects. The King is preparing for 
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a new liattle with iiim (stimulated, I presume, by the Doke 
of Cumberland) about the appointment of sheriffs. He has 
taken it into his head that he will not appoint any Eoman 
Catholic sheriff, and as Beyeral have been named, and these 
generally first on the list, according to the usual practice, 
they mast be chosen. The King will be obliged to give way, 
but it is an additional proof of his ba^ disposition and bis 
pleasure in thwarting his Ministers on every possible occa- 
sion. 

Jamiwry 7ih. — Stapleton's 'Memoirs of Canning' are 
coming out directly, but he is prevented from making nse of 
all tiiie documents he, or rather Lady Canning, has. She has 
had an angry correspondence with the Foreign Office. Every 
Minister takeB away a pr^cia of all he hfts done while in 
ofSce, but Canning's pr4cie was not finished when he died. 
She wrote and demanded that what was incomplete should 
be famished to her, but claimed it as a right, and said it was 
for the purpose of vindicating him. Lord Aberdeen declined 
giving it, and I think very properly. The reason he assigned 
was that a Minister who was furnished with such documents 
for his own justification was hound by his oath of secresy not 
to reveal the contents, but the secrets of the State could not 
be imparted to any irresponsible person, who vras under no 
such restraint. - 

Vesey Fitzgerald is better, but will hardly be able to do 
any bnainess. Some. think he will have leave of absence, 
that Dawson will exchange offices with Courtenay, and do 
the bosiness of the Board of Trade ; others, that Herries 
will succeed Yesey, or Frankland Lewis. The revenae has 
fallen off one million and more. The accounts of distress 
from thS country grow worse and more desponding, and a 
return to one pound notes begins to be talked of. 

Boekampion, January 9th. — Yesterday morning died Sir 
Thomas Lawrence after a very short illness. Few people knew 
he was iU before they heard he was dead. He was longi 
primus of all living painters, and has left no one fit to suc- 
ceed him in the chair of the Itoyal AcEidemy. Lawrence 
was about sixty, very like Canning in appearance, remark- 
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ably gentlemanlike, with very mild manners, though rather 
too doucereux, agreeable in society, unaasuming, and not a 
great talker ; bin mind was highly cultivated, he bad a taste 
for every kind of literatnre, and was enthudastically devoted 
to bis art ; he was very indoBtnous, and painted an enormous 
nTimber of portraits, but many of bis later works are still 
unfinished, and great complaints used to be made of his ex- 
acting either the whole or half payment when be began a 
picture, but that when be bad got the money be could never 
be prevailed on to complete it. Although be is supposed to 
have earned enormous sums by his paintings, he has always 
been a distressed man, without any visible means of expense, 
except a magnificent collection of drawings by the ancient 
masters, said to be the finest in the world, and procured at 
great cost. He was, however, a generous patron of young 
artists of merit and talent. It was always said that he lost 
money at play, but this assertion seems to have proceeded 
more from the difficulty of reconciling bis pecuniary em- 
barrassments with bis enormous profits than from any proof 
of the fact. He was a great courtier, and is said to have been 
so devoted to the King that he would not paint anybody who 
was personally obnoxious to his Majesty ; but I do not 
believe this is true. He- is au irreparable loss ; since Sir 
Joshua there has been no painter like him ; bis portraits as 
pictures I think are not nearly so fine as Sir Joshua's, but 
as likenesses many of them are quite perfect. Moore's was 
the last portrait he painted, and Miss Eemble's bis last 
drawing. 

The King has been very iU ; lost forty ounces of blood. 
Yeaey is better, but has no chance of going on with his 
office. The general opinion seems to be that Herries will 
succeed him. I do not believe be knows anything of the 
business of the Board of Trade. Charles Mills told me 
yesterday that a proposal was lately made by Government 
to the East India Company to reduce their dividends, and 
that at the very time this was done Itothscbild, who bad 
40,000/. East India stock, sold it all out, and all bis friends 
who held any did the same. The matter vras eventually 
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droppecl, bnt he says nobody doubts that N gave notice 

to Itothschild of the propoaed meaaore. The Company are 
mightily satisfied with Lord William Bentinck, who has 
acted very handsomely by them in this bnsiness by the re- 
daction of the pay of the troops. He has written some very 
trimming letters to Lord Combermere, who is coming home, 
and if he hod not been, would probably hare been recalled. 
The Duke, as well as the Company, is furious with Comber- 
mere for the part he has acted in the affair. 

Leopold's election to the throne of Greece seems to be 
settled, and whQe eyerybody baa been wondering what could 
induce him to accept it, it turns out that he has been most 
anxious for it, and has moved heaven and earth to obtain it ; 
that the greatest obstacle he has met with has been from the 
King, who hates him, and cannot bear that he should become 
a crowned head. He may think it ' better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven,' but I should have thought he had 
a better prospect here, with 50,0001. a year and as uncle 
to the heiress apparent, than to go to a ruined country 
without cities or inhabitants, and where everything is to 
be created, and to sit on sach a wretched throne as the 
nominee of the Allied Powers, by whom he will be held 
responsible for his acts j however, * U ne faut pas disputer 
des gouts.' 

Geoi^e Bentinck told me that Lady Canning is not satis- 
fied with Stapleton's book, particnlarly with that part of it 
in which he attempts to answer Lord Grey's speech, which 
she thinks poor and spiritless ; he is not disposed to be very 
severe on Lord Grey, being in a manner connected with 
him. 8he is persuaded that that speech contributed to 
kill Canning ; bis feelings were deeply wounded that not 
one of his friends said a word in reply to it, although 
some of them knew that the facts in Xjord Grey's speech 
were incorrect. He vehemently desired to be raised to the 
peerage, that he might have an opportunity of answering it, 
and he had actually composed and spoken to Mrs. Canning 
the speech which he intended to moke in the House of 
Lords. A great part of this she remembers. It seems, too, 
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that to 1^ day of his death this was the mling desire of his 
mind, and he had declared that the following jear, when he 
should have carried the Com Bill throagh the House of 
Commons, he would go to the House of Lords and fight the 
battle there. 

Jamuary \.7th. — Charlea Mills told me the other day that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been making enqniriea 
as to the fact of Bothschild having sold his India stock at 
the Idme he did. The two Grants (Charles and Kobert) are 
always together, and both very forgetful and unpunctu^. 
Somebody said that if you asked Charles to dine with you 
at six on Monday, you were very likely to have Eobert at 
eeven on Tuesday, 

Edward Yilliers (who has been living with Malcolm 
on board his ship in the Mediterranean) writes word that 
Malcolm told him that be had orders, in the event of 
Diebitsch's marohttig upon Constantinople, to destroy the 
lioBsikn fleet. If this is true, it would have been a great 
outrage, and a most extraordinary piece of vigourj after so 
much long-suffering and endurance. 

The country gentlemen are beginning to arrive, and they 
all tell the same story as to the universally prevailing distress 
and the certainty of things becoming much worse ; of the 
failure of rents all over England, and the necessity of some 
decisive measures or the prospect of general ruin. Of course 
they differ as to the measures, but there appeai-s to be a 
strong leaning towards the alteration in the currency and one 
ponnd notes. It really does appear, from many representa- 
tions, that a notion prevails of the Duke of Wellington's 
indifference to the state of the country, and of his disposition 
to treat the remonstrances and petitions of the people, as 
weU as their interests and feelings, with contempt, which I 
believe most Mse and unjust. He has an over-weening 
opinion of his own all-sufficieocy, and that is his besetting 
sin, and the one which, if anything does, will overturn his 
Government, for if he would be less dictatorial and opinion- 
ated, and would call to his assistance sach talents and in- 
formation as the crisis demands, he would be universally 
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voted the best man alive to be at the bead of the Govem- 
ment; but he has such a set of men nnder him, and Peel 
will never get over the Catholic question. [Peel got over it, 
bat not before he bad expiated his conduct by being turned 
out] 

January 2fHh. — ^The Duke and Lord Batburst dined here 
jesterda;, the fcmner not in good spirits. The battle about 
Leopold and Greece is still going on between bis Majesty 
and his Ministers. The Duke was talking about the robbery 
at Brussels of the Princess of Orange's jewels, and that 
there is reason to believe that Pereira, the Prince's friend, 
bad some concern in it ; many people suspect that both he 
and the Prince were concerned. The Princess was in the 
country, and only one maid-servant in the bouse where sttcb 
valuable property was left. The jewels were in a case, and 
the key of the case was kept In a cabinet, which was opened, 
the key taken, and the lai^ case or chest opened by it. 
Small footsteps (like those of Pereira, who has very small 
feet) were traced in the house or near it, and the day of the 
robbery the porter was taken by Pereira's servant to hia 
bouse and there made drunk. The robbery was discovered 
on Friday morning, but no steps were taken to inform the 
police till Sunday night. 

January 22nd, — I believe it to be impossible for a man of 
squeamish and uncompromising virtue to be a successful poli- 
tician, and it requires the nicest feeling and soundest judg- 
ment to know upon what occasions and to what extent it is 
allowable and expedient to diverge &om the straight line. 
Statesmen of the greatest power, and with the purest inten- 
tions, are perpetually counteracted by prejudices, obstinacy, 
interest, and ignorance ; and in order to be efficient they must 
turn, and tack, and temporise, sometimes dissemble. They 
who are of the mat caelum sort, who will carry everything their 
own way or not at all, must be content to yield their places 
to those who are certainly less scrupulous, and submit to the 
measures of those who Eire probably less wise. But though 
it is possible that the lesa rigid and austere politiciaai may 
be equally virtuous and disinterested, the whole context of 
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Ilia life must be such as to endure the most soratmismg 
enquiry, which unfortunately it will very seldom do, in order 
to establish a character for integrity. If Canning had had 
a fair field, he would have done great things, for his lofty 
and ambitious genius took an immense sweep, and the 
rigour of his intellect, his penetration and sagacity, enabled 
him to form mighty plans and work them out with success ; 
bat it is impossible to believe that he was a high-minded 
man, that he spomed everything that was dishonest, un- 
candid, and ungentlemanlike ; he was not above trick and 
intrigne, and this was the fault of his character, which was 
unequal to his genius and understanding. However, not- 
withstanding his failings he was the greatest man we have 
had for a long time, and if life had been spared to him, and 
opposition had not been too much for him, he would have 
raised our character abroad, and perhaps found remedies for 
our difficulties at home. What a difference between his 
position and that of the Duke of Wellington's ! Everybody 
disposed is to support the latter and give him unlimited 
credit for good intentions. The former was obliged to 
carry men's approbation by storm, and the moment he 
hod failed, or been caught tripping, he would have been 
lost. . 

The Duke has lately given audience to the West Indians 
who came to complain of their sufferings and taxation and 
to implore relief. Murray and Goulbum were present, 
neither of whom, it is said, spoke a word. The Duke cut 
them very short, and told them they were not distressed at 
all, and that nothing would be done for them. He is like 
the philosopher in Moli^re's play, who says, ' H ne faut pas 
dire que rous avez re9u des coups de b&ton, mais qu'il vouB 
semble que vous en avez re^us.' 

Lawrence was buried yesterday ; a magnificent funeral, 
which will have cost, they say, 2,000/. The pall was borne 
by GlanwiUiam, Aberdeen, Sir G-. Murray, Croker, Agar £llis, 
ajid three more — I forget who. There were thirty-two 
mourning-coaches and eighty private carriages. The cere- 
mony in the church lasted two hours. Pretty well for a man 
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who died in very embarrassed circumstances. The faTOurites 
for the chair of the Academy are Shee and Wiliie, painters, 
and Westmacott and Chantrey, scnlptors. 

We were talking of Clanwilliam, who Agar said was the 
quickest man he had erer known ; Lnttrell said he and 
Kogers were ' the quick and the dead.' Looking over the 
* Beport of the Woods and Forests and the Cost of the 
Palaces,' somebody said ' the penaive * (meaning the pubHo : 
see Rejected Addresses) must pay ; Luttrell said ' the pnblio 
was the pensive and the King the expensive.' 

January 26th. — Yesterday afternoon Tiemey died. He 
sank back in his chair and expired suddenly, without any 
previous ilhiess ; he had been in an indifferent state of health 
for some time, but he had resolved to make one moi-e effort 
in Parliament and deliver his opinion on the present state 
of affiurs. He is a great loss to all his friends ; his political 
life was ab^eady closed. 

Shee was elected President of the Royal Academy last 
night at ten o'clock. He had sixteen or eighteen votes ; Sir 
William Beechey six, who was the nearest to Shee ; Wilkie 
only two. He is an Irishman and a Catholic, a bad painter, 
a tolerable poet, and a man of learning, but, it is said, 
florid. 

Had a long conversation with Arbathnot yesterday, who 
is weak, but knows everything ; his sentiments are the Duke's. 
They are furious with the old Tories, especially Lord Lons- 
dale, and not well satisfied with Lowther, whom they suspect 
to be playing a sneaking, underhand part. The Duke is 
determined not to alter his Government, nor to take anybody 
in to strengthen it. Arbnthnot said that the Duke had 
shown he did not mean to be exclusive when he had taken in 
Scarlett and Calcraft, and that * his friends ' would not hare 
borne any more extensive promotion from that party ; that of 
all Ministers he was the one who least depended upon Parlia- 
mentary influence and the assistance of the great &milies ; 
and that if Lord Lonsdale and aU his members were to leave 
Tiim to-morrow, he wonld not care a straw. Still he pays 
them, if not court., great deference, and he keeps Lovrther 
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though he suspects him. Arbiithnot said that as soon as 
the Doke became Minister he said to him, * Now, Duke, for 
God's sake settle that question ' (the Catholic), which was 
as much as to say, • Now that you hare got rid of every 
enemy and every rival, now that you can raise your own 
reputation, and that you will share the glory with no one, 
do that which you would never let anybody else do, and fight 
for the measure you have been opposing all your life.' It 
may be imagined he would not have said this nnless he had 
been folly avrare of the Duke's sentiments on the subject. 
This speech was made to him eight months after Canning 
came into office, when they all went out, on the Catholic 
question. He says it is utterly false that the Duke is un- 
conscious of or indifferent to the distress, hut that it is 
exaggerated, and the Duke attributes it to temporary and 
not to permanent causes ; that he labours incessantly on th© 
snhject, and his thoughts are constantly occupied with 
devising a remedy for it, which he thinks he can do. He 
adverted to the difficulties with the King, who is never to bs 
depended upon, as his father was. He remembers upon 
some occasion, when Perceval was Minister, and thought the 
difficulties of his situation great, he represented to G«orge 
III. his sense of them in a letter; Perceval showed him the 
King's answer, which was in these words : — * Do you stand 
by me as I vriU stand by you, and while we stand by each 
other we have nothing to fear.' 

I told Arbuthnot it was reported that the Duke had 
given a very rough answer to the West Indian deputations, 
and that if he had it was unwise, as, though he might not 
adopt snoh measures of relief as they desired, he could treat 
them vrith soft language. He said that, so far from it. Lord 
Chandos had returned to the Duke the next day, and apolo- 
gised for their conduct to him, assuring him that he was 
ashamed and tired of his connexion vrith them, and should 
withdraw &om it as soou as possible. This I mentioned at 
Brookes', but Gordon (a West Indian) said that they bad all 
been shocked at the manner in which he had used them, 
that some of them had declared they would never go to him 
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again ; and Spring Bice said that old George Hibbert, who 
has been their agent these thirty years, and had attended 
deputations to every Prime Minister since Pitt, had told him 
that he never aaw one so ill received before. It is customary 
for every deputation to draw out a minute of their conversa- 
tion with the Minister, which they submit to him to admit 
its correctness. They did so, but the Duke destroyed their 
minute, and sent them back one drawn out by himself, 
which, however, they declare was not so correct as that 
which had been transmitted to him ; which I can well be- 
lieve, but they had no right to complain of this, on the 
contrary. 

January ZQth, — Laid np with the gout these last three 
days. George Bankes has resigned, and Joho Wortley is 
appointed Secretary to the Board of Control. He was of the 
Huskisson party, as it ia called (though it does not deserve 
the name), and previously to tiie offer of this place being 
made to him was rather inimical to the Government ; hut 
the Duke proposed, and he accepted. I doubt his being of 
mnch use to them. Iiord Ellenborough's letter to Sir John 
Malcolm, which appeared in the ' Times * a few days ago, 
has made a great deal of noise, as it well may, for a more 
flippant and injadicious performance has seldom been seen.' 

The greatest curiosity and iaterest prevail about the 
transactions in the ensuing session — whether there will be 
any opposition, and &om what quarter, how Peel will 
manage, how the country gentlemen will act and what 
language they will hold, and whether the Duke will produce 
any plan for alleviating the distress. I think there will bo 
a great deal of taUdng and complaining, a great many half- 
measures suggested, but no opposition, and that the Duke 

• [This letter, which escitcd much attention at this time, will be found 
ia the ' Life of Sir John Mnlcolm,' bj Mr. (now Sir John) Kaje, to), ii. 
p. 628. It bad been written a year before, and bj some ioducretion ob- 
iftined publicity in India. A wnrm dispute had broken out between Sir 
John Malcolm, then GoTemor of Bombay, and the judges of the Supreme 
Court there. Lord £llenborough took Malcolm's part with great eagemees, 
and said of the Chief Justice, Sir J. F. Grant, that be ' would be like a wild 
elephant between two tame ones.' This expresuon was long remembered 
«a a joke against Lord EUeoborough.] 
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will do nothing, and get throagh the seBsion without much 
difficoltj. There was to have been a Council on Thursday 
to prick the eherifEk, hut it was put off on account of mj gont> 
and I was not able to attend at the dinner at the Chancellor's 
on Wednesday for the same reason. I remember once before 
a Council waa put off becatise I was at Egham for the races ; 
that vfBB a Council in '27, 1 think, to admit foreign com. 

February ist. — Stupleton's book on Mr. Canning is not to 
appear. Douglas was sent to him by Aberdeen to tell him that 
if anything appeared in it which ought not to be published 
he would be turned out of his office. He wrote to Lady Can- 
ning accordingly, who sent him a very kind answer, desiring 
him by no means to expose himself to any such danger, and 
consenting to the suppression of the work. I am glad of it 
on all accounts. 

February Srd. — Brougham has given ap Lord Cleveland's 
borough, and comes in for Knaresborough, at the Duke of 
Devonshire's invitation. He is delighted at the exchange. 
I see by the ' Gazette ' there has been a compromise with 
the King about the Catholic sheriffs ; only one (Petre for 
Yorkshire) is chosen, the others, though first on the list and 
no excuses, passed over: they were Townley for Lancashire 
and Sii- T. Stanley for Cheshire. It is childish and ridicu- 
lous if so, but no matter, as the principle is admitted. 

I have just finished the first volume of Moore's ' Life of 
Byron.' I don't think I like this style of biography, half- 
way between ordinary narrative and self-delineation in the 
shape of letters, diary, &c. Moore's part is agreeably and 
feelingly written, and in a very different style from the ' Life 
of Sheridan ' — no turgid diction and brilliant antitheses. It 
is, however, very amusing; the letters are exceedingly clever, 
full of wit, humour, and point, abounding in illustration, 
imagination, and information, but not the most agreeable 
sort of letters. They are joined tc^ther by a enccession 
of little essays upon his character. But as to life, it is 
no life at all ; it merely tells yon that the details of his life 
are not tellable, that they would be like those of TiUy or 
Casanova, and so indecent, and compromise so many people. 
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that we must be content to look at liis life through an 
impenetrable veil. Then in the letters and diary the per- 
petual hiatoB, and asterisks, and initials are ezceedinglj 
tantalising ; bnt altc^ether it is very amnsing. As to Byron, 
I have never bad bat one opinion about hia poetry, which I 
think of first-rate excellence ; an enormous heresy, of course, 
more particularly Trith those whose poetical taste rests upon 
the same foundation that their religious creed does — that of 
having been taught what to admire in the one case as they 
have been enjoined what to believe in the other. With 
regard to his character, I think Moore has succeeded in 
proving that he was iax &om deficient in amiable qualities ; 
^ he was high-minded, liberal, generous, and good-natured, 
and, if he does not ex^^rate his own feelings, a warm- 
hearted and sincere friend. But what a wretch he was ! 
y' how thoroughly miserable with such splendid talents I how 
little philosophy ! — wretched on account of his lame foot ; not 
even his successes with women could reconcile him to a little 
personal deformity, though this is too hard a word for it ; 
then tormenting himself to death nobody can tell why or 
wherefore. There never was so ill-regulated a mind, and he 
had not even the talent of making his pleasures subservient 
to his happiness — -not any notion of enjoymmt ; all vrith him 
was riot, and debauchery, and rage, and despair. That he 
very sincerely entertained a bad opinion of mankind may be 
easily believed ; bnt so far from his pride and haughtiness, 
raising him above the influence of the opinion of those whom 
he so despised, he was the veriest slave to it that ever 
breathed, as he confesses when he says that he was almost 
more annoyed at the censure of the meanest than pleased 
with the praises of the highest of mankind ; and when he 
deals around his fierce vituperation or bitter sarcasms, he is 
only clanking the chains which, vrith all his pride, and 
defiance, and contempt, he is unable to throw off. Then he 
despises pretenders and charlatans of all sorts, while he is 
himself a pretender, as all men are who assume a character 
which does not belong to them, and affect to be something 
which they are all the time conscious they are not in reality. - ' 

VOL. I. T 
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Bat to • asBimie a Tirtue if you have it not ' is more allow- 
able than to asBDme a vice Trhich you have not. To 
-wish to appear better or wiser than we really are is ex- 
cusable in itself, and it is only the manner of doing it 
that may become ridiculous; but to endeavour to appear 
worse than we are is a species of perverted vanity the most 
disgustiBg, and a very bad compliment to the judgment, the 
morals, or the taste of our acquaintance. Tet, with all his 
splendid genius, this sort of vejiity certainly distinguished 
Lord Byron, and that among many other things proves how 
deeply a man may be read in human nature, what an insight 
he may acquire Into the springs of action and feeling, and 
yet how incapable he may be of making any practical 
application of the knowledge he has acquired and the result 
of which he can faithfully delineate. He gives a list of the 
books he had read at eighteen which appears incredible, 
particularly as he says that he was always idle, and eight 
years after Scott says he did not appear well read either in 
poetry or history. Swift says ' some men know books aa 
others do Lords — ^leam their titles, and then boast of their 
acquaintance vrith them,' and so perhaps at eighteen he knew 
by name the books he mentions ; indeed, the list contains 
Hooker, Bacon, Locke, Hobbee, Berkeley, &c. It sounds rather 
improbable ; but bis letters contain allusions to every sort 
of literature, and certainly indicate considerable information. 
* Dans le pays des aveugles les borgnes sont rois,' and Sir 
Walter Scott might think a man only half read who knows 
all that is contained in the brains of White's, Brookes', and 
Boodle's, and the greater part of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Bnt the more one reads and hears of great men the 
more reconciled one becomes to one's own mediocrity. 

Say ihon, whose tbooghte at nothingness repine. 
Shall Byron's &me with Byron's &t« be thine P 

Who would not prefer any obscuii^ before.snch splendid 
misery as was the lot of that extraordinary man? Even 
Hoore is not happy. One thinks how one should like to be 
envied, and admih^d, and applauded, bat after all such men 
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aaffer more than we know or thej will confess, and their 
celebrity is dearly pnrchased. 

Se di ciaacmi 1' intemo aSfumo 
Si leggesse in &oute acritto, 
Qnanti gnai ch' iuvidia fanno 
Ci &rebbe pieti. 

One word more abont Byron and I have done. I was much 
struck by the coincidence of sij-le between his letters and his 
journal, and that appears to me a proof of the reality and 
nature which prevailed in both. 

FehrVMry hth. — Parliament met yesterday; there was 
a brisk debate and an amendment on the Address in each 
House. The Ihike had very indiscreetly called the distress 
' partial ' in the Speech, and the consequence was an amend- 
ment moved by KnatcbbnU declaring it to be general. The 
result shows that Government has not the slightest command 
over the House of Commons, and that they have nothing 
but casual support to rely upon, and that of course will only 
be to be had ' dnm se bene gesserint.' For a long time 
Holmes and their whippers-in thought that they should be 
in a minority; but Hume and a large party of fieformers 
supported them (contrary to their own expectations), so they 
got a majority of 50 out of 250. The division was very extra- 
ordinary, BroQgham, Sadler, and O'Conneli voting together. 
It is pretty clear, however, that they are in no danger of 
being turned out, but that they are wretchedly off for speakers. 
Huskisson made a shabby speech enough, O'Conneli hie 
ddyut, and a successfnl one, heard with profound attention ; 
his manner good and his argnments attended and replied to. 
In the Lords there was nothing particular, but nothing was 
concerted by any party, for the subject of the amendment in 
the Commons was not even touched upon in the Lords, 
which is very remarkable. Lord Obandos has refused the 
Mint, because they will not give him a seat in the Cabinet, 
but many people think it is because he has been pressed to 
refuse by his High Tory ftiends. Charles Boss is the new 
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Lord of the Admiralty,' and Abercrombj Chief Baroa of 
Scotlaod, which everybody is glad of. 

There is a charlatan of the name of Chobert, who calls 
himaelf the Fire King, who has been imposing upon the 
world foru year or more, exhibiting all sorts of juggleries in 
hot ovens, swallowing poisons, hot lead, &c. ; but yesterday 
he was detected signally, and after a dreadful uproar- was 
obliged to run away to avoid the ill-usage of his exasperated 
audience. He pretended to take prussic acid, and challenged 
anybody to produce the poison, which he engaged to swallow. 
At last Mr. Walkley, the proprietor of the ' Lancet,' went 
there with prussic aeid, which Chobert refused to take, and 
titen the whole deception came out, and there is an end of it ; 
but it has made a great deal of noise, taken everybody in, and 
the fellow has made a great deal of money. It was to have 
been his last performance, but ' tant va la cruche a I'ean 
qu'enfin . . , ,' 

Febmary iSth. — In the House of Lords last night : Lord 
Holland's motion on Greece ; his speech was amusing, but 
not so good as he generally is ; Aberdeen wretched, the 
worst speaker I ever heard, and incapable of a reply ; I 
had no idea he was so bad. The Duke made a very clever 
speech, answering Holland and Melbourne, availing him- 
self with great dexterity of the vulnerable parts of their 
speeches and leaving the rest alone. I was sitting by 
Itobert Grant on the steps of the throne, and said to him, 
' That is a good speech of the Duke's,' and he said, ' He 
speaks like a great man ; ' and so he did ; it was bold and 
manly, and a high tone, not like a practised debater, but a 
man witb a vigorous mind and determined character. 

In the House of Commons Graham spoke for two hours ; 
Burdett said not well, but others said the contrary. The 
Government resolution moved as an amendment by Dawson 
was better than his, so it was adopted without difficulty, Bur- 
dett said Feel made the best speech he ever heard him make, 
and threw over the Tories. Dined afterwards with Cowper, 
Durham, and GlengalL Durham said that Lord Grey's 
■ The appointmeot haa not taken .place. 
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politics were the same as his, and tliat before Easter he 
thought an Opposition would he fonned, and that the ele- 
ments, though scattered, exist of a strong one. I doubt it. 

F^}rttary 16^%.— Last night the English Opera House was 
burnt down — a magnificent fire. I was playing at whist at the 
* Travellers ' with Lord Granville, Lord Auckland, and lioss, 
when we saw the whole sky illuminated and a volume of fire 
rising in the air. We thought it was Covent Garden, and 
directly set off to the spot. We found the Opera House and 
several houses in Catherine Street on fire (sixteen houses), 
and, though it was three in the morning, the streets filled by 
an immense multitude. Nothing could be more picturesque 
than the scene, for the flames made it as light as day and 
threw a glare upon the strange and motley figures moving 
about. All the gentility of London was there from Princess 
Esterhazy's ball and all the clubs ; gentlemen in their fiir 
cloaks, pumps, and velvet waistcoats mixed with objects like 
the tans-culottes in the French Bevolntion — men and women 
half dressed, covered with rags and dirt, some with night- 
caps or handkerchiefs round their heads — then the soldiers, 
the firemen, and the engines, and the new police running 
and bustling, and clearing the way, and clattering along, and 
all with that intense interest and restless curiosity produced 
by the event, and which received fresh stimulus at every re- 
newed burst of the flames as they rose in a shower of sparks 
like gold dust. Poor Arnold lost everything and was not in- 
sured. I trust the paraphernalia of the Beefsteak Club 
perished with the rest, for the enmity I bear that society for 
the dinner they gave me last year. 

Fdtruary IQth, — In the Honse of Lords last night to 
hear Melbourne's motion about Portugal — a rather long 
and very bad debate. Melbourne spoke very ill — case very 
negligently got up, weakly stated, confused, and indiscreet 
— in the same sense as his brother's pamphlet, with part 
of which (the first part) none of Qie members of Canning's 
Administration nor of Goderich's agree, and consequently it 
was answered by Lansdowne and Goderich. The latter made 
an excellent speech, the only good one that was made. Aber- 
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deeii was wretched ; it is reallj too bad that a man should 
be Secretary for Foreign A£h.irs who cannot speak better. 
The Dnke made no case for the Terceira business, and de- 
livered a very poor speech ; bnt I like his speaking — it is so 
much to the point, no nonsense and verbiage about it, and he 
says strongly and simply what fae has to say. The other 
night on Greece there was a very brisk skirmish between 
Palmerston and Peel, and the former spoke, they say, re- 
markably well; the latter, as nsual, was in a passion. 

February 21rt. — Dined with the Chancellor ; GronTLUes, 
Hollands, Moore, Luttrell, Lord Lansdowne, Auckland, and 
one or two more ; very agreeable. Lord Holland told stories 
of Lord Thurlow, whom he mimicks, they say, exactly. 
When Lord Mansfield died, Thurlow said, ' I hesitated a long 
time between Kenyon and Bnller. Kenyon was very intem- 
perate, bnt Bnller was so damned corrupt, and I thought 
upon the whole that intemperance was a less fault in a judge 
than corruption, not but what there was a damned deal of 
corruption in Kenyon'a intemperance.' Lady HoUand and 
I very friendly; the first time I have met her in com- 
pany since our separation (for we have never quarrelled). 
She is mighty anxious to get me back, for no other reason 
than because I won't go. Everybody is snrprised at Mel- 
bourne's failure the other night; some say he was not well, 
some that he did not like the business. I doubt if he is up 
to it ; he did not speak like a man that has much in him. 

February 23rd. — Dined with Lord Bathunt and a doll 
I>arty ; but after dinner Lady Bathurst began talking about 
the King, and told me one or two anecdotes. When the 
account of Lord Liverpool's seizure reached the Hiing at 
Brighton, Peel was at the Pavilion ; the King got into one of" 
his nervous ways, and sent for him iu the middle of the 
night, desiring he would not dress ; so he went down in his 
bedgown and sat by the side of the King's bed. Peel has 
got an awkward way of thrusting out his hands whOe he 
talks, which at length provoked the King so much that he 
said, ' Mr. Peeh it is no use going on so (taking him off) 
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and thmsting out your hands, which is no uiswer to my 
qaeation.' 

Went to Esterhazy's ball ; talked to old Rothschild, who 
was there with his wife and a dandy little Jew son. He saya 
that Folignac*8 Gtovemment will stand by the Eing'« snp- 
porfc and Polig^ac's own courage ; offered to give me a letter 
to his brother, who wonld give me any information I wanted, 
squeezed my hand, and looked like what he is. 

February 2Sth. — Yesterday at Windaor for a Conncil ; 
tiie first time I have seen one held in the new rooms of 
the Castle. They are magnificent and comfortable, the cor- 
ridor really delightful — famished through its whole length 
of about 500 feet with the luxury of a drawing-room, and 
full of fine busts and bronzes, and entertaining pictures, 
portraits, and curious antiquities. There were the Chancellor, 
the Duke, three Secretaries of State, Bathurst, and Melville. 
The King vety blind — did not know the Lord Chancellor, who 
was standing close to bim, and took him for Feel ; be would 
not give up the point, though, for when he found his mistake 
be attributed it to the light, and appealed to Lord Bathurst, 
who is stone-blind, and who directly agreed. 

February 26th. — Litended to 'go to the House of Lords 
to hear the debate on Lord Stsinhope's motion (state of the 
nation), bat went to see Fanny Eeiuble in ' Mrs. Beverley ' 
instead. She had a very great snccess — house crowded and 
ptenty of emotion — bot she does not touch me, though she 
did more than in her other parts ; however, she is very good 
and will be much better. 

The debate in the Lords was not lively, and the Duke, 
they say, made a most execrable speech, ^e &ct is that 
he is not up to a great speech on a great question ; he wants 
the information and preparation, the diseipline of mind, that 
is necessary, and accordingly he exposes himself dreadfolly, 
and entirely lost all the advantages lie had gained by the 
excellent speeches he had previously made on other and 
more confined questions. He was very angry with the Doke 
of Itichmond, whose opposition to him is considered by the 
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Dnke's adherents as a aort of political parricide. Old Eldon 
spoke very well, and Eadnor ; the rest bnt moderate. 

February 27(A, — Dined at Lord Lansdowne'a; Moore, 
Kogers, J. Eussell, Spriag Sice, Charles Eemble, Auckland, 
and Doher^ j very agreeable, but Eogers was overpowered 
bj nnmbets and loud voices. Bohertj told some good pro- 
fesaional stories, and they all agreed that Irish courts of 
justice afforded the finest materials for novels and romances. 
The ' Mertons ' and ' Collegians * are both founded on &cts ; 
the stories are in the ' M^ew Monthly Megazine ; ' they said 
the author had not made the most of the ' Collegians ' story. 
Very odd nervousness of Moore ; he could not tell that story 
(of Crampton's), which I begged him to do, and which would 
not have been lugged in neck and shoulders, because every- 
body was telling just snch stories ; he ia delighted with 
my note of it. Charles £emble talked of his daughter and 
her BQCcess — said she was twenty, and that she had once 
seen Mrs. Siddons in ' Lady Randolph ' when she was seven 
years old. She was so affected in * Mrs. Beverley ' that 
he was obliged to carry her into her dressing-room, where 
she screamed for five minutes ; the last scream (when she 
throws herself on his body) wba involuntary, not in the part, 
and she had not intended it, bnt could not resist the impulse. 
She likes Juliet the best of her parte. 

F^uary 28th. — Dined yesterday with Z^ord Stanhope ; 
Murray the bookseller {who published ' Belisarius *), Wilkie 
the painter, and Lord Strangford; nobody else of not». Wilkie 
appears stem, and might pass for mad ; he said verj little. 
Murray chattered incessantly; talked to me a great deal 
about Moore, who would have been mightily provoked if he 
had heard him. An odd dinner, not agreeable, though Lord 
Stanhope is amusing, so strange in bis appearance, so ultra- 
Tory and anti-Liberal in his politics, full of information and 
a good deal of drollery. Murray tcAA me that Moore is 
going to write a * Life of Petrarch.' Croker would have 
written liawrence'fl Life if Campbell [the poet] had' not 
seized l^e task before anybody else thought of laying hold of 
it. He has circulated a command that all persons who have 
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luiTthiDg to communicate will send their letters to his eeere- 
tary, and not to bim. 

March ^md. — To-morrow I set out to Ital^, after many 
years of anxiety to go there, without violent expectations of 
pleasure, but not thinking of disappointment. I care not 
for leaving London or anything in it ; there ore a few people 
whose society I regret, bnt as to friends or those who care 
for me^ or for whom I care, I leave few behind. 
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CHAPTER vnr. 

Calws— Besn Bnimmell — PariB— The Polignac Ministry — Polignac and 
Charles X.— ThB Duke of Orleans— State of Parties— TanByrsad—Lyona 
— First Impreanoua of Mountain Scenery — Mont Cenis — Turin — Marengo 
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Feirata — Queen Hoitenaa and Louis Napoleon — CoUaeum — Death of 
Lady Northampton — The Moses — Oardens — Prdm Sunday — Sistina 
Chapel — The CardiiiaLi — Popes — Cardinal Albani — The Faroeee Palace 
— A Dead Cardinal — Pasquin — Statue of Pompey — Galleries and Cata- 
combs — Bunsen- The Papal Benedictjon— Ceremonies of the Holy 
"Week — The Grand Penitentiary — A. Confessiuu — Protestant Cemetery 
— Illumination of St Peter's — Torlonia — Bunsen on the Forum. 

Paris, March Gth, — I left London at three o'clock on 
Wednesday, the 8td, and arriTed at Dover between twelve 
and one. Went over in the packet at nine on Thurs- 
day, which was not to have sailed till twelve, but did 
go at nine, principally because they heard that I had got 
despatches, for I bad armed myself with three passports 
couched in such terms as were most likely to be useful A 
good but rather long passage — near four hours — and the day 
magnificent. Landed with difficulty in boats. Detained at 
Calais till seven. There I had a long conversation with 
Brummell about his Consulship, and was moved by his 
account of his own distresses to write to the Dulce of 
Wellington and ask him to do what he could for him. I 
found him in his old lodging, dressing ; some pretty pieces 
of old furniture in the room, an entire toilet of silver, and a 
lai^e green macaw perched on the hack of a tattered silk 
chair with faded gilding ; full of gaiety, impudence, and 
misery. 

Lord Tweeddale came over in the packet, and we dined 
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tf^theT. He was full of the Dake of Eichmond'a speech 
about the Dtike of Wellingtoii the other night, which he 
said had annoyed the Buke of Wellington more than anj'- 
thing that ever happened to him, and that the Doke of 
Richmond waa now equally sorry for what he bad said. He 
(Tweeddale) was employed to cany a message from the one 
Dnke to the other, which, however, the Duke of WellingtoQ 
did not take in good part, nor does it seem that he is at 
all disposed to lay aside hia resentment, Tweeddale ranks 
Bichmond's talents very highly, and says he waa greatly 
esteemed in the army. 

Left Calais at seven ; travelled all night — the roads 
horrid in most parta — and arrived at Paris laat night at 
half-pa«t twelve. Foand everything prepared — an excellent 
apartment, laquaia de place, and courier. Called on Lady 
Stewart and old Madame Cranfurd, and wandered about 
the whole day. Paris looking gay and brilliant in the finest 
weather I ever saw. I find the real business is not to begin 
in the Chambers till about the 10th, so I shall not wait for 
it. Polignac is said to be very stout, but the general opinion 
is that he will be in a minority in the Chambers ; however, 
as yet I have seen nobody who can give good information 
about the state of parties. For the first time (between 
Calais and Paris} I saw some new houses and bams building 
near Abbeville and Beanvais, and the cottages near Monsieur 
de Clermont-Tonnerre's mansion had a very English look. 

Xt is Lent, and very little going on here. During the 
Carnival they had a ball for the benefit of the poor, which 
was attended by 5,000 people, and produced 116,000 francs. 
Immense sums were given in charity, and well appropriated 
during the severe weather. There are also nuns {aceura de 
charite), who visit and tend the sick, whose institution is far 
more practically useful than anything of which our Pro- 
testant country can boast. I shall only stay here a very 
few days. 

March 8th. — It will be difficult to get away from this 
place if I don't go at once ; the plot thickens, and I am in 
great danger of dawdling on. Yesterday morning I walked 
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abont, Tisiting, and then went through the Tuileriee and the 
Carrousel. The Gardens were full of well-dressed and good- 
looking people, and the da; so fine that it waa a glorious sight. 
The King is, after all, hardly master of his own palace, for the 
people maj swarm like bees all around and through it, and 
he is the only man in Paris who cannot go into the Gardens. 
Dined with Standish, Brooke Greville, Madame Alfred de 
Noailles and her daughter, and then went to Madame de Fla^ 
hanlt's to see the world and hear politics. After all, nobody 
has an idea how things will turn out, or what are Polignac's 
intentions or bis resources. Lord Stuart' told me that he knew 
nothing, bat that when he saw all the Ministers perfectly 
calm and satisfied, and heard them constantly say all would 
be well, although all France and a clear majority Ln both 
Chambers seemed t» be againstthem, he could not help think- 
ing they must have some reason for such confidence, and 
something in reserve, of which people were not aware. Lady 
Keith,* with whom I had a long talk, told me that she did 
not believe it possible they could stand, that there was no 
revolutionary spirit abroad, but a strong determination to 
provide for the stability of their institntions, a disgust at 
the obstinacy and pretensions of the King, and a desire to 
substitute the Orleans for the reigning branch, which was 
becoming very general j that Polignac is wholly ignorant of 
IVance, and will not listen to the opinions of those who 
could enlighten him. It is supposed that the King is deter- 
mined to push matters to extremity, to try the Chambers, 
and if his Ministry are beaten to dissolve them and govern 
fair ordonnance dv. Roi, then to try and influence the elec- 
tions and obtain a Chamber more favourable than the 
present. Somebody told her the other day of a conversation 
which Polignac had recently had with the King, in which 
his Majesty said to him, * Jules, est-ce que vous m'ltes tr^- 
dfivou^?' 'Mais oui,Sire; pouvez-vous endouterP' • Juaqu'a 
aller sm* I'^hafaud 9 ' ' Mais oui. Sire, s'il le faut.* ' Aiors 

< [Lord Stuart de BotheMj was then British AmbusMlor in Pari&] 
> [Muiisd to Count de Flohault ; in her own right Boioneas Keith and 
Num. She died in 1867.} 
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tout ira bien.' It ie thoaght that he haa got into hie head 
the old 8a;^iiig that if Louis XVI. had got upon horseback 
he could have arrested the progress of the Revolution — a, piece 
of noDBense, fit only for a man ' qui n'a rien oubli6 ni rien 
appria.' It is supposed the Address will be carried against 
the Government by abont 250 to 130. (It waa 221 to 180. 

has a tahatiere Warin of that day, with the names of 

the 221 on the lid.) All the names presented to the King 
yesterday for the Ih-esidency are obnoxious to him, but he 
named Koyer Collard, who had twice as many votes as any 
of the others. It was remarked at the sSance royale that 
the King dropped his hat and that the Duke of Orleans 
picked it up, and they always make a great deal of these 
trifles. The Duke of Orleans is, however, very well with the 
Court, and wiU not stir, let what will happen, though he 
probably feels like Macbeth before the murder of Duncan — 

If chance will have me King, wby let chance crown me 
Without my stir. 

March Sth, at night. — Walked about visiting, and heard 
all the gossip of Paris from little Madame Graham, who 
also invited me to Pozzo di Borgo's box at the Opera. I 
don't mean to record the gossip and scandal unless when I 
hear something out of the common way and amusing. 
Dined with Stnart ; Tweeddale, Gurwood, Allen, and some 
heavy attaches ; no French. He appears to live handsomely. 
Afterwards to the Opera to see Ta^lioni, who did not dance ; 
then to Madame Appony's, to whom I was introduced, and 
we had plenty of bowing and smirking and civilities about 
toy &mily. Itatber bored at the party, and am come home 
quite resolved to be off on Thursday, but am greatly puzzled 
about my route, for everybody recommends a different 
one. 

March 9th. — ^Dined with M. de Flahaolt; met M. de 
Talleyrand, Madame de Dino, General S^bastiaoi, M. Bertin 
de Yaux, Due de Broglie, and Montrond. S^bastiani and 
Bertin de Taux are Deputies, and all violent Oppositionists. 
After dinner M. de Lescure, another man, and the young 
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Docde YEden^y, Madame de Dido's bod, came in. They 
talked politics aU the time, and it was curious enoagh to me. 
Bertin is the sort of man in appearance that Tierney was, 
and shrewd like him ; he is brother to the editor, and 
principal manager himself, of the * Journal des D^bats.' 
S^bastiani is slow and pompous. The Due de Broglie is 
one of the best men in France. They all agreed that the 
Qovemment cannot stand. Talleyrand is aa much against 
it as any of them. Sebastian! told me they should hare 
280 a^inst ISO. Talleyrand said that it was quite impos- 
sible to predict what might be the result of this contest (if 
the Court pushed matters to extremity) both to France and 
Eorope, and that it was astonishing surrounding nations, 
and particularly England, did not see how deeply they 
were interested in the event. He said of us, 'Vous avez 
plus d'ai^ent que de cr^t.' He looks horridly old, but 
seems vigorons enough and alive to everything. After 
dinner they all put their heads together and chattered 
politics as fast a^ they could. Madame de Flabault is more 
violent than her husband, and her house is the resort of all 
the Liberal party. Went afterwards to the Opera and saw 
Maret, the Due de Bassano, a stupid elderly boui^eois- 
looking man, with two very pretty daughters. The battle 
is to begin in the Chamber on Saturday or Monday on the 
Address. Talleyrand told me that the next three weeks 
would be the most important of any period since the Besto- 
ration. It is in agitation to deprive him of his place of 
Grand Chambellan. 

Susa, March 15th, 9 o'clock. — Just arrived at this place 
at the foot of Mont Cenis. Left Paris on the lliii, at 
twelve o'clock at night. On the last day, Montrond made 
a dinner for me at a dub to see M, des Chapelles play 
at whist. I saw it, but was no wiser ; but I conclude he 
plays very well, for be always wins, is not snspected of 
cheating, and excels at all other games. At twelve I got 
into my carriage, and (only stopping an hour and a half 
for two breakfasts) got to Lyons in forty-eight hours and a 
half. Journey not disagreeable, and roads much better than 
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I expected, i)articnlar]y after Macon, when they became aa 
good OS in England ; bat the conotry presents the same sterile, 
uninteresting appearance as that between Calais and Paris — 
no hedges, no trees, except tall, stupid>looldng poplars, and 
no cb&teanx or fum-honses. I am at a loss to know why 
a country shonld look so ill which I do not believe is either 
barren or ill cnltivatecl. Lyons is a magnificent town. It 
was dark when I arrived, or rather moonlight, bnt I could 
see that the quay we came along was fine, and yesterday 
morning I walked about for an hour and was stmck with the 
grandeor of the place ; it is Uke a great and magnificent 
Bath } bttt I had not time to see mnch of it, and, with beanti- 
fal weather, I set off at ten o'clock. The mountains (les 
£cheLles de Savoie) appear almost directly in the distance, 
but it was long before I could make out whether they were 
cl»udB or mountains. 

Afb^ crossing the Pont de Beaavoisin we began to mount 
the Schelles, which I did on foot, and I never shall forget the 
first impression made upon me by the mountain scenery. 
It first burst upon me at a turn of the road — one huge 
perpendicular rock above me, a deep ravine with a torrent 
rushing down and a mountain covered with pines and ilexes 
on the other side, uid in Iront another vast rock which was 
shining in the reflected light of the setting sun. I never 
shaJl forget it. How I turned round and round, afraid to 
miss a particle of the glorious scene. It was the liveliest 
impression because it was the first. I walked nearly to the 
other post with the most exquisite pleasure, but it was dark 
by the time I got to La Grotta. I went on, however, all 
night, very nnhappy at the idea of losing a great deal of this 
scenery, but consoled by the reflection that there was plenty 
left. As soon as it was light I fonnd myself in the middle 
of the mountains (the Lower Alps), and from thence I pro- 
ceeded across the Mont Cenis. Though not the finest pass, 
to me, who had never seen anything like it, it appeared 
perfectly beautifol, every turn in the road presenting a new 
combination of Alpine munificence. Nothing is more 
striking than tiie patches of cultivation in the midst of the . 
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tremendoua rocks and precipices, and in one or two spots 
there were plots of gross and erergreena, like an Ei^liah 
shrubbery, at the foot of enormous monntains covered with 
snow. There was not a breath of air in these valleys, and 
the sun was shining in nnclonded brightness, so that there 
was all the atmosphere of summer below with all the livery 
of winter above. 

The altitude of some tall crag 
That ia the eagle's birthplace, or some peak 
Familiar with for^tten yearB, that shows, 
Inscribed as with the silence of the thought 
Upon its bleak and visionary sides, 
The history of many a winter storm 
Or obscure record of the path of fire. 

There the son himself 

At the caJm close of Summer's longest day 
B«ata his anbatantaal orb ; between those heights, 
And on the top of either pinnacle. 
More keenly than elsewhere in night's bine vault 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station prond : 
Thoughts ere not bnsier in the mind of man 
Than the mate agents stirring there, — alone 
Here do I sit and watch. 

In one place, too, I remarked high np on the side of the 
m^ed and barren mountain two or three cottages, to arrive 
at which steps had been cut in the rock. No sign of vegeta- 
tion was near, so exactly the description of Goldsmith : — 

Dear is that shed to which their souls conform. 
And dear that hill that lifts them to the storm ; 

In another place there was a cluster of honaes and a 
church newly built. Not far from Lans-Ie-Boni^ {at the foot 
of Mont Cenis) is a very strong fort, bnilt by the King of 
Sardinia, which commands the road. It has a fine effect 
perched upon a rock, and apparently unapproachable. A. 
soldier was pacing the battlement, and his figure gave life to 
the scene aud exhibited the immensity of the surrounding 
objects, BO minute did he appear. At Lans-le-Bourg they 
put four horses and two moles to my carria^, but I took my 
courier's horse and set off to ride up the mountain with a 
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guide who would insist upon goiDg with me, and who 
proposed to take me up a mnch shorter way by the old 
road, which^ however, I declined ; he was on foot, and made 
a short cut np the hill while I rode by the road, which winds 
in several turns up the mountain. Fired with mountainous 
zeal, I had a mind to try one of these shortcuts, and giving 
my horse to Paolo (my valet de chambre) set oflf with my guide 
to climb the next intervening accent ; but I soon found that 
I had better have stuck to my horse, for the immensity of 
the surrounding objects had deceived me as to the distance, 
and the ground was so steep and slipperj- that, unprepared 
as I was for snch an attempt, I could not keep my footing. 
When about half-way up, I looked ruefully round and saw 
steeps above and below covered with ice and snow and loose 
earth. I could not get back, and did not know how to get 
on. I felt like the man who went up in a balloon, and when 
a mile in the air wanted to be let out. My feelings were very 
like what Johnson describes at Hawkeatone in his tour in 

Wales. ' He that mounts the precipices at wonders how 

he came thither, and doubts how he shall return ; his walk 
is an adventure and his departure an escape. He has not 
the tranquillity but the horrors of solitnde — a kind of tur- 
bulent pleasure between fright and admiration.' My guide, 
fortunately, was active and strong, and properly shod; so 
he went first, making steps for me in the snow, into which 
I put my feet after his, while with one hand I grasped 
the tail of his blue frock and mth the other seized bits of 
twig or anything I could lay hold of; and in this ludicrous 
way, scrambling and clambering, hot and out of breath, to 
my great joy I at last got to the road, and for the rest of the 
ascent contented myself with my post-horse, who had a set 
of bells jingling at his head and was a sorry beast enough. 
I was never weary, however, of admiring the scenery. The 
guide told me he had often seen Napoleon when he vfaa 
crossing the mountain, and that he remembered his being 
caught in a tormmto,^ when bis life was saved by two young 

' A tonaento (most ftpproprinta DAme) is a tempest of -wind, and 
gleet, and snow, exceedingly dangerous to thoae who ve met hj it. 
VOL. I. D 
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Savoyards, who took him on their hacbs and carried him 
to a Hfagio.^ He asked them if they were married, and 
finding they Trere not, enquired how much was enough to 
marry upon in that country, and then gave them the requisite 
sum, and settled pensions of 600 franca on each of them. 
One is dead, the other still receives it. As I got near the 
top of the monntain the road, which had hitherto been ex- 
cellent, became execrable, and the cold intense. I had left 
snmmer below and found winter above. I looked in vain for 
the chamois, hares, wolves, and bears, all of which I was told 
are found there. At last I arrived at the summit, and found 
at the inn a friar, the only inhabitant of the Hospice, who . 
hearing me say I would go there (as my carriage was not yet 
come), offered to go with me ; he was young, fiit, rosy, jolly, 
and dirty, dressed in a black robe with a travelling-cap on his 
head, appeared quick and intelligent, and spoke French and 
Italian. He took me over the Hospice, which is now quite 
empigf, and showed me two very decently furnished rooms 
which the Emperor Napoleon used to occupy, and two inferior 
apartments which had been appropriated to the Empress 
Maria Lonisa, The N.'s on the grille of the door had been 
changed for V. B.'s (Victor Emmanuel) and M. T.'s (Maria 
Theresa), and ftightful pictures of the Sardinian E3ng and 
Queen have replaced the Imperial portraits. All sorts of 
distinguished people have slept there en pawant, and do still 
when compelled to spend the night on Mont Cenis. He offered 
to lodge and feed me, but I declined. I told him I was glad to 
see Napoleon's bedroom, as I took an interest in everything 
which related to that great man, at which he seemed ex- 
tremely pleased, and said, 'Ah, monsieur, vous Stes done 
comme moi.* I dined at the inn (a very bad one) on some 
trout which they got for me from the Hospice — very fine fish, 
but very ill dressed. The son was setting by the time I set 
off, it was dusk when T had got half-way down the descent, 
and dark before I had reached the first stage. When half- 
way down the descent, the last rays of the son were still 

' A rifvgio is ti sort of cabin, of whicb there are several built ot certnin 
distancM all the waj up the monntun, where traveller* msf take iheltei. 
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gilding the tops of the crags above, and the contrast between 
that light above and the darknesa below was very fine. From 
what I saw of it, and from what I gness, straining my eyes 
into the darkness to catch the dim and indistinct shapes of 
the monntains, the Italian side is the finest — the most wild 
and savage and with more variety. On the French side you 
are always on the breast of the same mountain, but on the 
Italian side you wind along different rocks always hanging 
over a precipice with huge black, snow-topped crags frowning 
from the other ridge. I was quite unhappy not to see it. 
Altogether I never shall forget the pleasure of the two days' 
journey and the first sight of the Alps, exceeding the expec- 
tations I had formed, and for years I have enjoyed nothing 
so much. The descent (at the beginning of which, by-the-by, 
I waa very nearly orertarned) only ends at this place, where 
I found a tolerable room and a good fire, but the cameriere 
stinking so abominably of garlic that he impregnated the 
whole apartment. 

Turin, March \6th. — Grot here early and meant to sleep, 
but have changed my mind and am going on. A fine but 
dull-looking town. Found the two Forsters, who pressed me 
to stay. Made an ineffectual attempt to get into the 
Egyptian Museum, said to be the finest in the world. It was 
collected by Drovetti, the French Consul, and offered to us 
for 16,000i., which we declined to give, and the King of 
Sardinia bought it. Forster told me that this country is 
rich, not ill governed, but plunged in bigotry. There are 
near 400 convents in the King's dominions. It is the dullest 
town in Forope, and it is because it looks so dull that I 
am in a hurry to get out of it. This morning was cloudy, 
and presented iresh combinations of beauty in the mountains 
when the clouds rolled round their great white peaks, some- 
times blending them in the murky vapour and sometimes 
exhibiting their sharp outlines above a wreath of mist. I 
did not part from the Alps without casting many a lingering 
look behind. 

Oetioa, March 18th. — Got on so quick from Turin that I 

went to Alessandria that night, and set off at half-paat aix 
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yesterday momiiig. CroBged the field of battle of Marengo, 
a bonndlees p]aia (now thickly stadded with trees and bonsea), 
and aaw the spot where Desaiz was killed. The bridge over 
the Bormida which Melas crossed to attack the French army 
is gone, but another has been built near it. The AaBtrianB 
or Sardinians have taken down the column which was 
erected to the memory of Desaix on the spot where he fell ; 
they might as well hare left it, for the place will always be 
celebrated, though they only did as the French bad done 
before. After the battle of Jena they toot down the Column 
of Bossbach,' but that was erected to commemorate the 
victory, and this the death, of the hero. I feel like Johnson — 
* iar from me and my iriends be that frigid philosophy 
which can make us pass unmoved over any scenes which 
have been consecrated by virtue, by valour, or by wisdom '— 
and I strained the eyes of my imagination to see all the 
tumult of this famous battle, in which Bonaparte had been, 
actually defeated, yet (one can hardly now tell how) was in 
the end completely victorious. This pillar night have been 
left, too, as a striking memorial of the rapid vicissitudes of 
fortune : the removal of it has been here so quick, and at 
Bossbach so tardy, a reparation of national hononr. 

The Apennines are nothing aftor the Alps, bat the descent 
to Genoa is very pretty, and Genoa itself exceeds everything 
I ever saw in point of beauty and magnificence. 

How boUly doth it front ob, how majestically— 

Like a lnznrioiiB vineyard : the hill-aide 

Tb hung with marble &brics, line o'^ Une, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still and nearer 

To the bine heavens, here bright and saiaptaoiiB pBlacea 

With cool and verdant garden interspersed. 

While over all hangs the rich pnrple eve. 

Miluik'b Fail of Jonualem. 

I passed the whole day after I got here in looking into 
the palaces and gardens and admiring the prospect on every 

IB gsined ^j Frederick tke Great over the 
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side. You are met at every tarn by Testiges of the old 
Republic ; in fact, tlie town has undergone very little altera- 
tion for hundreds of years, and there is an air of gaiety and 
bustling activity which, with the graceful costume of the men 
and women, make it a most deiightfiil picture. Genoa ap- 
pears to be a city of palaces, and although many of the largest, 
are now converted to humbler uses, and many fallen to 
decay, there are ample remains to show the former grandeur 
of the princely merchants who were once the lords of the 
ocean. Everything bespeaks solidity, durability, and magni- 
ficence. There are stupendous works which were done at 
the expense of individnals. In every part of the town are 
paintings and frescoes, which, in spite of constant exposure 
to the atmosphere, have retained much of their brilliancy 
and freshness. The palaces of Doria are the moat interest- 
ing ; but why the Senate gave him that which bears still 
the inscription denoting its being their gift it is difficult to 
say, when his own is so superior and in a more agreeable 
situation. The old palace of Andrew is now let for lodgings, 
and the Pamfili Doria live at Rome^ The walls are covered 
with inscriptions, and I stopped to read two on atone slabs 
on the apot where the houses of malefactors had formerly 
stood, monuments of the vindictive laws of the Republic, 
which not only punished the criminal himself, but consigned 
his children to infamy and hia habitation to destruction ; 
though they stand together they are not of the same date. 
There is no temptation to violate the decree by building 
again on the apot, for they are in a narrow, dirty court, to 
which light can scarcely find access. The Ducal Palace now 
belongs to the Governor. It haa been modernised, but in 
the dark alleys adjoining there are remains demonstrative of 
its former extent — pictures of the different Doges in fresco 
on the walls half erased, and little bridges extending from 
the windows (or doors) of the palace to the public prisons 
and other adjoining buildings. The view from my alberga 
{della villa) is the gayest imaginable, looking over the 
harbour, which is crowded with sailors and boats full of ani- 
mation. 
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Evening, — Passed the whole day seeing sighte. Called 
on Madame Durazzo, and went with her aud her niece, 
Madame Ferrari, to the King's palace, formerly a Durazzo 
palace. Like the others, a fine house, full of painting 
and gilding, and with a terrace of black and white marble 
commanding a view of the sea. The finest picture is a 
Paul Veronese of a Magdalen with our Saviour. The 
King and QueeD sleep together, and ou each side of the 
royal bed there is an assortmeat of ivory palms, crucifixes, 
boxes for bolj water, and other Bpiritnal guards for their 
souls. For the'Oomfort of their bodies he has had a machine 
made like a car, which is drawn up by a chain from the 
bottom to the top of the house ; it holds about six people, 
who can be at pleasure elevated to any storey, aud at ea«b 
landing-place there is a contrivance to let them in and out. 
From thence to the Brignole Palace (called the Palazzo 
BosBo), where I met M. and Madame de Brignole, who were 
very civil and ordered a scientific footman to show us the 
pictures. They are numerous and excellent, but we could 
only take a cursory look at them ; the best are the Vandykes, 
particularly a Christ and a portrait of ose of the Brignoles on 
horseback, and a beaatifol Carlo Dolce, a snail bleedingChrist. 
I saw the churches — San Stefano, Annnatiata, the Duomo, 
San Ambrosio, San Cyro. There are two splendid pictures 
in the Ambrosio, a Guido and a Erul)en8 ; the Martyrdom in 
the San Stefano, by Julio Bomano and Kafihael, went to Paris 
and was brought back in 1814. The churches have a pro- 
fusion of marble, and gilding, and frescoes ; the Duomo is 
of black and white marble, of mixed architecture, and highly 
ornamented — all stinking to a degree that was perfectly in- 
tolerable, and the same thing whether empty or full ; it is 
the smell of stale incense mixed with garlic and human 
odour, horrible combination of poisonous exhalations. I 
must say, as everybody has before remarked, that there is 
something highly edifying in the appearance of devotion 
which belongs to the Catholic religion; the churches are 
always open, and, go into them when you will, yon see men 
and women kneeling and praying before this or that altar. 
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absorbed in their ocoupatioD, and who must hare been led 
there by some devotional feeling. This seems more accord- 
ant with tho spirit and essence of religion than to hare the 
churches, as ours are, opened like theatres at si^ated hours 
and days for the performance of a long service, at the end 
of which the audience is turned out and the doors are locked 
till the next representation. Then the Catholic religion 
makes no distinctions between poverty and wealth — no pews 
for the aristocracy well warmed and furnished, or seats set 
apart for the rich and well dressed ; here the church is open 
to all, and the be^ar in rags comes and takes his place by 
the side of the lady in silks, and both kneel on the same 
pavement, for the moment at least and in that place reduced - 
to the same level. 

I saw the Ducal Palace, where there are two very fine 
balls,' the old Hall of Audience and the Hall of Council, 
the latter 150 by 57 feet; and the Doria Palace, de- 
lightfully situated with a garden and fine fountain, and a 
curious old gallery opening upon a marble terrace, richly 
painted, gilt and carved, though now decayed. Here the 
Emperor Napoleon lived when he was at (ienoa, preferring 
Andrew Doria's palace to a better lodging : he had some 
poetry in his ambition after all. Lastly to the Albergo dei 
Poveri,* a noble institution, built by a Brignole and en- 

^ The; ue left just in the at&te in which they were in the time of the 
Kepublic ; the balustrade BtUl surrounds the elevated plntCorm on which the 
throne of the Doge wm placed. 

' The Albergo d«i Poveri and the Scoghetti Qardene pleased me more 
th&n anjChing I saw in GeooB. I am sorrj I did not Bee the Sordi e Muti, 
which is odmirAblf conducted, and where the pupils byall accounts perform 
wonders. The Albergo is managed b; a committee consisting of the prin- 
cip&lnobles in the town. The Scoghetti Oordens are delightfully laid out ; 
there is a ahrubbety of evergreens with a cascade, and a summer-house 
paved with Ules — two or three rooms in it, and a hot and cold bath. It is 
astonishing how tliej cherish the memorv of ' Lord Bentinck.' * I heard of 
him in various parta of the town, particularly here, as he lived in the house 
when first he came to Genoa. The Gaidene command a fine view of the 
citj, the aea, and the mountains. The saloon in the Serra is only a verj 
apleadid room, glittering with glasa, and gold, and lapis laxuli ; by no meaoa 



» [Lord William Bantindc was Hi. GreTillB'i iukIs.! 
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riched by repeated bene&ictioiis ; like all the edifices of the 
old Genoese, vast and of fine proportiona. The great stair- 
case and tall are adorned with colossal statues of its bene- 
factors (among whom are many Durazzos), and the sums 
that they gave or bequeathed are commemorated on the 
pedestals. In the chapel is a piece of sculpture by Michael 
Angelo, a dead Christ and Vii^in (only heads), and an altar- 
piece by Paget. Branching out from the chapel are two 
vast chambers, lofty, airy, and light, one for the men, the 
other for the women. About 800 men and 1,200 or 1,300 
women are supported here. Many of the nobles are said 
to be rich — Ferrari, Brignole, Dorazzo, and Pallavicini par- 
ticularly. I foi^ot to mention the chapel and tomb of 
Andrew Doria; the chapel he built himself; his body, 
arrayed in princely robes, lies in the vault. There is a Latin 
inscription on the chapel, signifying that he stood by the 
country in the days of ber affliction. It is a pretty little 
chapel full of painting and gilding. In the early paxt of 
the Revolation the tomb narrowly escaped destrnction, but 
it was saved by the solidity of its materials. I gave the 
man who showed me this tomb a franc, and he kissed my 
hand in a transport of gratitude. 

Florence, March 21st. — Arrived here at seven o'clock. 
Left Genoa on the 19th (having previously gone to see the 
Scoghetti Gardens and the Serra Palace], and went to Sestri 
to pass that evening and the next morning with William 
Ponsonby, who was staying there. The road from Genoa to 
Chiavari is one continual course of magnificent scenery, 
winding along the side of the mountains and hanging over 
the sea, the mountains studded with villages, villas, and 
cottages, which appear like white specks at a distance, till 
on near approach they swell into life and activity. The 
villas are generally painted as at Genoa ; the orange trees 
were in full bloom, and the gardens often slope down to the 
very mai^in of the sea. Every turn in the road and each 

deservea to be called, aa it is by Forsyth, the finest snloon in Europe. It is 
not very large, and not much more gilt than Crockford's drawing'-room, but 
looks cleaner, though it has been done these sevontj yean or more. 
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freah ascent supplies a new prospect, and the parting view 
of Crenoa, with the ocean before and the Apennines behind, 
cannot be imagined by those who hare not seen it. ' Si 
qnod vere natnra nobis dedit spectacnlum in hac tellure vere 
gratuni et philoaopho dignum, id semel mihi contigisse 
arbitror, cam ez celsissimS. mpe specnlabnndus ad Oram 
maris mediterranei, hinc aeqnor cfemleum, illinc tractus 
Alpinos prospexi, nihil qnidem magis dispar aat dissimile 
nee in suo genere magis egreginm et singulare.' ' 

Chiavari and Sestri are both beautiful, especially the 
latter, in a little bay with a jutting promontory, a rocky hill 
covered with evergreens, and shrubs, and heather, and 
affording grand and various prospecte of the still blue sea 
and the white and shining coast with the dark mountains 
behind — 

A Bnimy bay 
Where the salt sea innocaonaly breaks 
And the sea breeze ns innocently breathes 
Ob Sestri's leafy shoreB, — a sheltered hold 
In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a Iniuriant beauty. 

The mountain road from Chiavari to La Spezzia pre- 
sents the same scenery as far as Massa and Carrara, which 
I unfortunately lost by travelling in the night. I crossed 
the river in the boat by candle-light, which was pictur- 
esque enough, the scanty light gleaming upon the rough 
figures who escorted me and plied the enormous poles 
by which they move the ferry-boat. Got to Pisa to break- 
fast {withont stopping at Lucca), and passed three hours 
looking at the Cathedral, Leaning Tower, Baptistry, and 
Campo Santo, the last of which alone would take up the 
whole day to be seen as it ought. The Cathedral is under 
repair; the pictures have been covered up or taken down, 
and the whole clinrch was full of rubbish and scaffolding; 
but in this state I could see how fine it is, and admire 
the columns which Forsyth praises, and the roof and many 
of the marbles. The Grand Ihike has ordered it all to be 
' Burnet's ' Theory of the Eaith.' 
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cleaned, and very little of it to be altered. One alteration, 
however, is in very bad taste ; he has taken away the old 
confessionals of carved wood, and substituted others of 
marble, fixed in the wall, which are exactly like modem 
chimney-pieces, and have the worst effect amidst the 
surrounding antiquities. The exterior is rather fantastic, 
but the columns are beautiful, and John of Bologna's bronze 
doora admirable. The Campo Santo is full of ancient tombs, 
frescoes, modem busts, and morsels of sculpture of all a^s 
and descriptions. The Leaning Tower' is 190 feet high, 
and there are 293 steps to the top of it, which I climbed up 
to view the surrounding country, but it was not clear enough 
to see the sea and Elba. Here is the finest aqueduct I have 
seen, which continues to ponr water into the town. Part of 
the old wall* with its towers is still standing. These 
pugnacious republics, who were always squabbling with 
each other and wasting their strength in ciril broils, erected 
very massive defences. The Fisans are proud of their 
ancient exploits. The San Stefano or Ghiesa dei Cavalieri 
is full of standards taken from the Turks, and the man who 
showed me the Campo Santo said that a magnificent tirecian 
vase which is there had been brought from Genoa by the 
Pisans before the foundation of Bome. There are Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Boman, and Grecian remains, which have been 
plundered, or conquered, or purchased by patriotic Pisans to 
enrich their native city. The frescoes are greatly damaged. 
I went to look at the celebrated house ' AUa Giomata,' a 
white marble palace on the Amo ; the chains still hang over 
the door, and there is an inscription above them which looks 
modem. My laquait de place told me what I suppose is the 
tradition of the place — that the son of the family was taken 
by the Turks, and that they had captured a Turk, who was 
put in chains ; that an exchange was agreed upon, and l^e 
prisoners on either side released, and that the chains were 

' Tbera wu uiothei leaning edifice, bat tbe Qnnd Duke had it pulled 
dowQ ; it was thought daugerout. 

' It bad been destroyed, but was restored bj tbe Medici or tbe present 
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huQg up and the insoriptioa added, signifying that the'Ttirk 
was at liberty to go again into the light of day. But it was 
a lame and improbable story, and I prefer the mystery to 
the explanation. 

Much as I was charmed with the mountains, I was not 
Borry, for a change, to get into the rich, broad plain of Tus- 
cany, full of vineyards and habitations along the banks of 
the Amo. The voice and aspect of cheerflihiess is refreshing 
after a course of rugged and barren grandeur ; the road is 
excellent and the travelling rapid. Yesterday being a holi- 
day and to-day Sunday, the whole population in their best 
dresses have been out on the road, and very good-looking 
they generally are. There are not more beggars than in 
France, and certainly a far greater appearance of prosperity 
throughout the north of Italy than in any part of France I 
have seen, although there are the same complaints of distress 
and poverty here that are heard both there and in England. 
Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, is in this inn, and the £ing of 
Bavaria left it this morning. The boob of strangers is rather 
amusing; the entries are sometimes remarkable or ridicu- 
lous. I found ' La Duchesse de Saint-Len et le Prince 
Lonid-Napol^n ; Lord and Iiady Shrewsbury and family ; 
Miss Caroline Grinwell, of New York ; the King of Bavaria 
(not down in the book though) ; Thorwaldsen.' Tuscany 
seems to be flourishing and contented ; the CiOTemment is ab- 
solute but mild, the Grand Duke enormously rich. 

March 23rd. — Yesterday morning breakfasted with Lord 
Normanby, who has got a house extending 200 feet in front, 
court, garden, and stables for about 280/. a year, everything 
else cheap in proportion, and upon 2,0002. a year a man may 
live luxuriouflly. His house was originally fitted up for the 
Pretender, and C. R.'a are still to be seen all over the place. 
Called on Lord Burghersh,* who was at breakfast — the fable 
covered with manuscript music, a pianoforte, two fiddles, and 
a fiddler in the room. He was full of composition and getting 
ap his opera of ' Phredra ' for to-morrow night. The Embassy 

> [Lord Biinrhenh, afterwards Earl of Weatmoreland, was then Britiah 
Mi Dialer at Floreuce.] 
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is the seat of the Arts, for Lady Burghersh has received the 
gift of painting as if by inspiration, and she tras in a brown 
robe in the midst of oils, and brashes, and canvas ; and a 
model was in attendance, some part of whose person was to 
be introduced into a fancy piece. She copies pictures in the 
Gallery, and really extraordinarily well if it be true that till 
a year ago she had never had a brush in her hand, and that 
she is still quite ignorant of drawing. 

Went into two or three of the churches, then to the 
Gallery, and sat for half an hour in the Tribune, bnt conld 
not work myself into a proper enthusiasm for the ' Venus,' 
whose head is too small and ankles too thick, bat they say 
the more 1 see her the more I shall like her. I prefer the 
' Wrestlers,* and the bead of the ' Remontleur ' is the only 
good head I have seen, the only one with expression. ' Niobe * 
is fine, but I can't bear her children, except one. Then to 
the Casine on horseback to see the town and the world : it 
seems a very enjoyable place. This morning a^in dropped 
into some of the churches, after which I have always a 
hankering, though there is great sameness in them, but I 
have a childish liking for Catholic pomp. The fine things 
are lost amidst a heap of rubbish, but there is no lack of 
marble, and painting, and gilding in most of them. They 
are going on with the Medici Chapel, on which millions 
have been wasted and more is going after, for the Grand 
Dnke is gradually finishing the work. The profusion of 
marble is immense, and very fine and curious if examined in 
detail ; the precious stones are hardly seen, and when they 
are, not to be recognised as such. To the Pitti Palace, of 
which one part is under repair and not visible, but I saw 
most of the best pictures. I like pictures better than statues. 
It is a beautiful palace, and well farnished for show. Kobody 
knows what Vandyke was without coming here. To the 
Gabinetto Fisico, and saw all the wax-works, the progress 
of gestation, and the representation of the plague, incompar- 
ably clever and well executed. I saw nothing disgusting in 
the wax-works in the museum, which many people are so 
squeamish about. 

Before dinner yesterday called upon Thorwaldaenj who 
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was in the iim, to tell him Lord Gower likes Ma * Ganymede.' 
He was mighty polite, squeezed my hand, and reconducted me 
to my own door. At night went to the Opera and heard 
David and Grisi in * Bicciardo e Zoraida.' She is like Pasta 
in iace and figure, but much handsomer, though with less 
expression. She is only eighteen. He has lost much of his 
Toice, and embroiders to make op for it, hut every now and 
then he appears to find it again, and his taste and expression 
are exquisite. To-night at a child's hall at Lady William- 
son's, where I was introduced to Lord Cochrane, and had a 
great deal of talk with him ; told him I thought things 
would explode at last in England, which he concurred ia, 
and seemed to like the idea of it, in which we differ, owing 
probably to the diS'erenoe of our positions ; he has nothing, 
and I everything, to lose by such an event. 

March 25(A — Went yesterday morning to Santa Croee to 
hear a Mass on the completion of a monument which has 
been erected to Dante ; very crowded and the music indiffe- 
rent. Afterwards to the Celery and saw all the oahinets, 
bat we were hurried through them too rapidly. I began to 
like the * Yenas ' better, best of all the statues. The ' Kiobe ' ' 
cannot have been a group, nor the children have belonged 
to the mother. Rode to Normanby*8 villa at Sesto, five 
miles from Florence ; a large and agreeable house, gardens 
fall of fountains, statues, busts, orange and lemon trees, 
shrubs and flowers. He pays 600 dollars a year for it, ex- 
clusive of the race-ground. In the evening to Burghersh's 
opera, which was very well performed ; pretty theatre, 
crowded to suffocation. All the actors amateurs ; * chorus 

' The 'Niobe' ia tappoeed to b»e been a ^roup upon eome temple 
M, of which the mother inw the centre fignie ; 



this makea it more pnibiible, hnt the difficult to tbia hypotheiia is, that 
there do not appear to be the necesaarj gradHtdona in the eiie or altitude 
of the other fi^irea ; the sods in the ' Lnocoon ' are certtunly little men. 
* Phtedra Misa WiUisms Soprano. 

Hippoljtns Uadsme Vigano Contralto. 

The Girl Uadame de Bombellea Soprano. 

Theaeue Goretid Tenor. 

Attendant Franceschini 
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composed of direra ladies and gentlemen of Florence, 
principally English. Here all the Bocietj of Florence was 
assembled in nearly eqnal proportions of Italians, English, 
and other foreigners. Nothing can be worse than it is, for 
there is no foundation of natives, and the rest are generally 
the refuse of Europe, people who come here from want of 
money or want of character. Everybody is received without 
reference to their condact, past or present, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Englishwomen who have been divorced, whose 
case is too notorioas to allow the English Minister's wife to 
present them at Court. 

March 2Gth. — Yesterday morning to a Mass at the Annon- 
ziata, to which the Qraod Duke came in state, with his family 
and Court. The piazza was lined with guards; seven coaches 
and six with bis guardia nobile and running footmen ; the 
Mass beautifully performed by his band, Tacchinardi (father 
of Madame Persiani, I believe) singing and Manielli direct- 
ing. Then rode to Lord Cochrane's villa, where we found 
them under a matted tent in the garden, going to dinner. 
He talks of going to Algiers to see the French attack it. 
He has made 100,000^. by the Greek bonds. It is a pity he 
ever got into a scrape ; he is such a fine fellow, and so 
shrewd and good-humoured. To the Certosa, on a hill two 
miles from Florence ; very lai^ convent, formerly very rich, 
and had near forty monks, now reduced to seven residents, 
though there are a few more who belong to it, but who are 
absent. It is in good repair, but looks desolate. There ia 
an old monk, Don Fortunatua by name, who understands 
English and speaks it tolerably, delights in English people 
and books, received us in his cell, which consists of two or 
three little apartments, not oncomfortable and commanding 
a beautiful view ; talked with great pleasure of his English 
acquaintance, and showed all their cards, which he treasured 
up. A verj- lively, good-humoured old friar. Eetumed to 
ride in the Corso, which is a narrow street going from the 
Duomo to the Annunziata, to drive up and down which ia 
one of the ceremonies of the day (Lady Day), as the people 
are supposed to go and pay their respects to the Virgin. 
In the evening to the Opera and heard David again. 
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Some, March 29(A — Set off yesterday moming at half-past 
Beven from Florence and arrived here at six this evening in 
a fine glowing sunset, straining my eyes to catch interesting 
ohjects, and trying in vain to make ont the different hills. 
The last two days at Florence I went to the Gallery and 
Pitti Palace again with the Copleys. Half the rooms were 
shnt np when I was at the Pitti before, bat we now saw 
them all, and probably the finest collection of pictures in the 
world. The Raphaels, Bubens, Andrea del Sartos, and 
Salvators I liked the best. On Saturday evening went to 
Court and was presented to the Grand Dake, who is vulgar- 
looking and has bad manners ; but the whole thing is rather 
handsome. Stoj^ied at Siena to see the cathedral ; very fine, 
the ancient fount beautiful. The mutilated Graces I am not 
connoisseur enough to appreciate, but the illuminated Mis- 
sals of the thirteenth century I thought admirable, both for 
the colouring and the drawing, and as exquisitely finished as 
any miniature. The entrance to Bome through the Porta 
del Popolo appeared very fine, but I was disappointed in the 
first distant view of the city from the hill above Viterbo. I 
passed Badicofani in the dark, and saw little to admire in 
tbe Lake of Bolsena or the surrounding country. The women 
throughout Italy appeared very handsome, one quite beauti- 
ful at Siena. 

March SOiA. — This momiug I awoke very early, and could 
not rest till I had seen St. Peter's ; so set off in a hackney 
coach, drove by the Piazza della Colouna and the Castle of St. 
Angelo (which burst upon me unexpectedly as I turned on the 
bridge), and got out as soon as St. Peter's was in sight. My 
first feeling was disappointment, but ns I advanced towB.rd8 
the obelisk, with the fountains on each side, and found myself 
in that ocean of space with all the grand objects around, 
delight and admiration succeeded. As I walked along tbe 
piazza and then entered the church, I felt that sort of 
breathless bewilderment which was produced in some degree 
by the first sight of the Alps. Much as I expected I was 
not disappointed. St. Peter's sets criticism at defiance ; nor 
can I conceive how anyhody can do anything but admire 
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and wonder there, till time and iamiliaritj with ita glories 
shall have subjected the imagination to the judgment. I then 
came home and went with Morier to take a cursory view of 
the city and blunt the edge of curiosity. In abont fire hours 
I galloped over the Fomm, Coliseum, Pantheon, St. John La- 
teran, Santa Maria Maggiore, the Vatican, and several arches 
and obelisks. I cannot tell which produced the great«8t 
impression, St. Peter's or the Coliseum ; but if I might only 
have seen one it should be the Coliseum, for there can be 
nothing of the same kind besides.' 

They only who have seen Rome can have an idea of the 
grandeur of it and of the wonders it contains, the treasures 
of art and the records of antiquity. Of course I had the 
same general idea of there being much to see that others 
have, but was far &om being prepared for the reality, which 
exceeds my most sanguine expectations. The Vatican alone 
would require years to be examined as it deserves. It is 
remarkable, however, how the pleasure of the imagination 
arising from antiquities, depends upon their accidents. The 
bnsts, statues, columns, tombs, and fragments of all sorts 
are heaped together in such profusion at the Vatican that 
the eyes ache at them, the senses are bewildered, and we 
regard them (with some exceptions) almost exclusively as 
objects of art, and do not feel the interest which, separately, 
they m^ht inspire by their connection with remote ages, 
whereas there is scarcely one of those, if it were now to be 
discovered, that would not excite the greatest curiosity, 
and be, in the midst of the ruins to which it belongs, an 
object of far greater interest than a finer production which 
had taken its splendid but frigid position in this collection. 
We went to the Sistine Chapel, and saw Michael Angelo's 
frescoes, which Sir Joshua Beynolda says are the finest 
paintings in the world, and which the unlearned call great 
rude daubs. I do not pretend to the capacity of appreciating 
their merits, but was very much struck with the ease, and 

' Of the same kind there ia, At Pompeii, but not near so fioe ; more per- 
fect as a specimen, far lesa beautiful as au object And the ampbitbftatre 
at Verona, but that is \stj inferior. 
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grace, and majeetj of some of the fig:tires ; it was, however, 
too dark to see the ' La^t Judgment.* I ended b; St Peter's 
again, where there were many devoat CatholicB praying round 
the illuminated tomb of the Apostle, and many foolish English 
poking into it to stare and ask questions, the answers to 
which they did not understand. I have but one &ult to 
find, and that is with the Glory, a miserable transparency in 
the great window opposite the entrance, throwing a yellow 
light upon the Dove, which has the most paltry effect, 
and is utterly unworthy of the grandeur of such a place. 

April 1«(. — Yesterday morning at nine o'clock went with 
Edward Cheney and George Hamilton to Frascati to dine with 
Heniy Fox, who h^ got a villa there. As soon as we arrived 
Cheney and I walked over to Grotta Ferrata to see Domeni- 
chino's frescoes. The convent is about a mile and a half off, 
large, formerly rich, fall of monks, and a fortress ; also the 
scene of various miracles performed by St. Nilo, the founder 
and patron saint ; now tenanted by a few beggarly friars, and 
part of it let to Prince Gagarin, the Russian Minister, as a 
villa. Domenichino sought and found an asylum there in con- 
sequence of some crime he had committed or debt he had in- 
curred ; he stayed there two years, and in return for the 
hospitality of the monks adorned their chapel with (some 
think) the finest frescoes in the world. They are splendid 
pictures, and aU painted by his own hand. 

At dinner we had Hortense, the ex-^ueenof Holland, her 
son. Prince Louis Napoleon, her lady in waiting, Lady Sand- 
wich and her daughter, Cheney, Hamilton, Lord Lovaine, and 
Fordwich. We dined in the garden, but there was too mach 
wind for a. fete ckampetre, Hortense is not near so ugly as 1 
expected, very unaffected and gay, and gives herself no royal 
airs. The only difference between her and anybody else was 
that, after dinner, when she rose from table, her own servant 
presented her with a finger-glass and water, which nobody 
else had. She is called Madame. 

We returned by moonlight, and though I did not go into 
the Colisemn, because the moon was not full enough, it looked 
fine, and the light shining through the lower arches had a 

TOL. I. I 
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beantifol effect. This monung went a loi^ round of sights — 
Cffisar's Palace, of which there are no remaina bat fragments 
of walls ; it reatl; does * grovel on earth in indistinct de- 
cay.' Caraoalla's Baths, which are stnpendoas ; the etutode 
showed OB a room in which were heaped up bits of marble of 
all sorts and sizes, fragments of colnmns and friezes ; and he . 
told U8 that they never excavated without finding something. 
And Titns'a Baths, leas magnificent but equally curious, be- 
cause they contain the remains of the Glolden House of Nero, 
on which Titus built his Thermse. Tbe ruins are, in &ct, part 
of tbe Golden House, for the Thermae have been altogether 
destroyed. Then to the Capitol, Forum, Temple of Vesta, 
Fortuua Virilis, and other places with Morier. THe Capitol 
contains aa interesting collection of bnsta and statues of 
all the emperors, most famous characters of ancient Rome 
and Greece, together with various magnificent objects of art. 
By dint of repeatedly seeing their effigies, one becomes 
acquainted with the faces of these worthies. These tastes 
grow upon one strangely at Eome, and there is a sort of ele- 
vation arising from this silent intercourse with the * great 
of old.' 

Proud names, who ono« the reina of empire held, 
In anna who triumphed, or in arte excell'd, 
Chie& graced with scare, and prodigal of blood, 
Stem patriots wh» for aacred freedom stood, 
Just men by whom impartial laws were given 
And a '\ts who taught, and led the way to hearen. 

TiCSBLL. 

There has been a wrangle about the Borghese Gardi .is, 
which the Prince ordered to be shut up ; tbe Government 
remonatrated, and a correspondence ensued wbich ended in 
their being reopened to the public, whom he has no right 
to exclude. Paul T. gave the Boi^hese Gardens to his 
nephew (Aldobrandini) with a coudition that they should 
always be open to the public, which they have been from 
then till now. They were a part of the Cenoi property, 
which was immense, and confiscated by an enormous piece 
of iigoBtice. 
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April 3rd. — Went on Thursday to Lady Mary Deerhurst's 
and the Duchess Torlonia'a, where all the English in Borne 
{or rather all the most vulgar) were aesembled. Yesterday 
morning to the Colonna Palace, Museum of the Capitol, 
Baths of Diocletian, now Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, which are very remarkable because built on the baths, 
of which it has preserved the form ; San Pietro in Vincoli, 
San Bernardo, all built on the site and amidst the ruins of 
Titus's and Vespasian's Baths; in various parts the old 
pavement is preserved, which shows how magnificent they 
must have been, for it is all of giallo, verd antique, porphyry, 
&C. To the garden of the Maronite Convent to see the 
Coliseum, whence there is the finest view of it in Borne. 
Then to the Coliseum, and waited all over the ruins while a 
parcel of friars (called the Via Crucis) with covered faces 
were chanting and praying at each of the altars in succession 
round the cirde below. 

I called yesterday morning on M. de la Ferronays, the 
French Ambasfiador, who was very civil and obliging. Dined 
in the evening with Lord Haddington, Lovaine, Morier, Prince 
Gragarin the Russian Minister, Cheney, and M. Dedel. After 
dinner George Hamilton came in and said that Lady North- 
ampton had died suddenly at five o'clock. I never saw her, 
but they say she was a very good sort of woman, and re- 
markably clever, which good sort of women seldom are. She 
had written a poem full of genius and i ation. Lord 

Northampton was absent at a scavo he has fori.y milea off. 

There has been no rain here for tfro months, and the 
clouds of dust are insupportable ; as it is the town in Europe 
best supplied with water (there are three aqueducts ; the 
ancients had sixteen) so it is the worst watered. The exca* 
vations which are going on (though languidly) are always 
producing something. Two busts, said to be fine, were found 
the day before yesterday at the Borgbese Villa at Frascati. 

I saw yesterday at San Pietro in Vincoli Michael Angelo's 

famous Moses. It may be very fine, but to my eye is merely 

a colossal statue ; the two horns are meant to represent rays 

of light, but how can rays of light be represented in marble, 

x2 
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an J more than the hraath? It is impossible to make 
marble iznitate that which is impalpable* The beard is ropy 
and nnnatoral ; it ie, honerer, an imposing sort of figure. '' 
But I am more sensible to painting than to sculpture. I 
delight in almost everything of Domenichino's, who is 
only inferior (if inferior) to Bapbael. As to Michael Angelo, 
he apeaks a language the mileamed do not understAnd ; his 
merit, acknowledged to be transcendent as it is by all artists, 
cannot be questioned ; but he must serve as a model to form 
future excellence, and not be expected to produce present 
delight, except to those who, by long study, have learnt to 
comprehend and appreciate him. 

Evenitig. — This morning to the tomb of the Scipios, Cata- 
combs, Cecilia Metella (from which I wonder they don't 
take the battlements), the Circus of Maxentius, Temple of 
Bacchus, the Fountain of Egeria, San Stefano Botondo, 
Temple of Pallas, Arches of Drusns and Dolabella, and the 
Borghese Villa and Gardens. The ruins of the Gfaetani 
Castle are rather picturesque, but they spoil the tomb, 
which would be far finer without its turrets. The Circus 
is as curious as anything I have seen, for it looks like a 
fresh ruin. Old Torlonia furbished it up at his own ex- , 
pense, and brought to light the inscription which proved it 
be Maxentius's instead of Caracalla'e Circus. The remains 
are so perfect that it is easy to trace the whole arrangement 
of the ancient games. Forsyth says very truly tl^t the 
Fountain of Egeria is a mere trough ; but everybody praises 
the water, which is delicious, and it falls with a murmur 
which invites to idleness and contemplation. This fountain 
Las been beautifully sung, but it is a miserable ruin, ill de- 
serving of such strains. 

In vaUum Egerire deBcendimna et speltmcas 
Dissimiles veris— qtianto prseBtantius esRet 
Kumen Eujue, viridi ai margine clauderet nndas 
Herba, nee ingennnni violarent marmora tophuin. 

JOVBNAL. 

A little wood of firs, and pines, and ilexes abont thirty or 
forty years old is pointed out as the grove in which Numa 
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uaeA to meet the nymph. In all the views on one aide So- 
racte is a. striking object, as it 

From out the plain 
Heavea like a long-swept ware aboat to break 
And on the curl hwiga paaBing. 

I lite this side of Rome, where the aqueducts stride over 
the Campagna, and the ruins of the mighty Claudian tower 
over the pigmy arches of the Pope, like the genins of 
ancient over that of modem Borne. The Boi^hese is the 
beau id^l of a villa ; lofby, spacions apartments, adorned with 
statnes, busts, and marbles, painting and gilding, and mag- 
nificent gardens ; but deserted by its owner, who has only 
been there once in the last thirty years, and untenable in 
the summer irom malaria, which is very unaccountable, for 
it is close to Home, high, and full of trees ; but nobody 
knows anything about the malaria. The Gardens are the 
fashionable lounge, but after June nobody can walk there. 
Though the Prince never comes here he has just bought a 
large piece of ground between the Porta del Popolo and the 
Gardens, and is making a handsome entrance, has already 
built gates and some ugly Egyptian imitations, and is 
making a waterfall. I dined Avith Lady William Russell, 
and set off to go to Queen Hortense in the evening, but 
found so few carriages in the conrt that we would not go in. 

April 4th. — To the Sistine Chapel for the ceremonies of 
Palm Sunday ; we got into the body of the chapel, not without 
difficulty; but we saw M. de la Ferronays in his box, and he 
let us in (Morier and me). It was only on a third attempt I 
could get there, for twice the Papal halberdiers thrust me 
back, and I find since it is lucky they did not do worse ; for 
upon some occasion one of them knocked a cardinal's eye 
out, and when he found who he was, begged his pardon, and 
said he had taken him for a bishop. Here I had a fine op- 
portunity of seeing the frescoes, but they are covered with 
dirt, the ' Last Judgment ' neither distinguishable nor in- 
telligible to me. The figui-es on the ceiling and walls are 
very grand even to my ignoi-anoe. The music (all vocal) 
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beautifii], the service harmoniotislj chanted, and the re- 
sponsive burata of the chorus snblime. The citfdinals ap- 
peared a wretched set of old twaddlers, all but about three 
in extreme decrepitude— Odescalchi, who is young and a 
good preacher, Gregorio, Capellari [afterwards Pope Gregory 
XVl,] On seeing them, and knowing that the sovereign 
is elected by and from them, nobody can wonder that the 
country is so miserably governed. These old creatures, on 
the demise of a Pope, are as full of ambition and intrigue 
as in the high and palmy days of the Papal power, Rome 
and its territory are certainly worth possessing, though 
the Pontifical authority is so shorn of its beams ; but the 
fact is tiiat the man who is elected does not always govern 
the country,' and he is condemned to a life of privation and 
seclusion. An able or influential cardinal is seldom elected. 
The parties in the Conclave usually end by a compromise, 
and agree to elect some cardinal without weight or in- 
fluence, and there are not now any Siztus the Fifths to 
make such an arrangement hazardous. Austria, Spain, and 
France have all vetos, and Portugal claims and exercises one 
when she can. To this degradation Bome is now obliged to 
submit. The most influential of the cardinals is Albani.* At 
the last election the Papal crown was offered to Cardinal 
Caprara, but Albani stipulated that he should make him 
Secretary of State ; Caprara refused to promise, and Albani 
procured the election of the present Pope (who did not de- 
sire or expect the elevation), became Secretary of State 

' This, finm what I hare baard unce, was not true of the last Pope, 
Leo XII., who WHS an odious, tyninnical bigot, but a tuna of aclivity, talent, 
and stren^ of mind, a good man of buaioess, and hia own Miuiater. Hu 
wag datsstcd here, and then are maoj storieg of hU violeut exertaooa of 
Hiithoiitj'. He was a sort of bastard Siitua V,, but at an immense diatance 
from that great roan, ' following him of old, with steps unequal.' He used, 
however, to interfere with the piivate traosactioiis of society, and banish 
and imprison people, eran of high rank, for immorality. 

' Albout holds the Austmn veto, and ia supported by her authority. 
Itut I have heard that since Clement XI., who was an Albani, there baa 
always been a powerful Albani faction in the Coaclare. This cardinal Ja 
enonuously rich and the head of hia house. The Duke of Modena is his 
nephew, and it is generally thought will be bis heir. 
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(being eight;), and governs the conutrf. Ha is rich and 
stingy. The great Powers still watch the proceedings of 
the Conclave with jealousy ; and though it is difficult to coq- 
ceive how the Pope can assist any one of them to the detri- 
ment of another, an AmhasBador will put his veto apon any 
cardinal whom he thinks an&vourable to his nation ; this 
prodaces all sorts of trickery, for when the Conclave want to 
elect a man who is ohnozions to Aostria, for example, they 
choose another whom they think is equally so (bat whom they 
do not really wish to eleot), that the veto may be expended 
upon him, for each Government has one veto only. The last 

veto absolutely put was on Cardinal , who was elected 

on the death of Fins VII. He had behaved very rudely to 
the Empress Maria Louisa when she took refuge in the north 
of Italy after the down&ll of Napoleon, thinking it was a 
good moment to bully the abdicated Emperor's wife. She 
complained to her father, who promised her the Cardinal 
never should be Pope. He was a young and ambitious man, 
and the veto killed him with vexation and disappointment. 

Went and walked about St. Peter's, and was surprised to 
find how very little longer it is than St. Paul's. To the Far- 
nese Palace, built by Paul lU. out of the ruins of the Coli* 
seam, which now, with all the Famese property, belongs to 
the King of Naples, and is consequently going to decay. 
It got into his hands by the marri^^ of a King of Naples 
with the last heiress of the house of Pamese.^ The Neapoli- 
tan property here consists of the Famese and Famesina 
Palaces, the Orti Farnesiani, and the Villa Madama, all in a 
wretched state ;* and the Orti, in which there are probably 
great remains, they will not allow to be excavated. Many 
of the fine things are gone to Naples, bnt a few remain, 
most of which came out of the Thermee of Caracalla, and 
originally from the Villa of Adrian. These two, principally 
the one through the other, have been the great mines from 
which the existing treasures of art were drawn. The 
frescoes in this palace are beautiful — a galleiy by Annibal 
and Agostino Caraoci, with a few pictures by Domenichinc^ 
Quido, and Lanfranco. Annibal Caracci'a are as fine as any 
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I have Been ; also a little cabinet pictnre painted entirely 
hj Annibal, which is ezqniaite. 

As we were going to this palace we drove bj the Can- 
celleria (which was likewise built ont of the Coliseiim), and 
heard b; accident that a dead cardinal (Somaglia) was lying 
in state there. SomagUa was Secretary of State in Leo's 
time. Having seen all the living cardinals, we tboQght we 
might as well complete onr view of the Sacred College with 
the dead one, and went np. After a great deal of knocking 
we were admitted to a private view half an hour before the 
public was let in. He had been embalmed, and lay on a 
bed nnder a canopy on an inclined pluie, full dressed in 
cardinal's robes, new shoes on, his face and hands uncovered, 
the former looking very fresh (I believe he was ronged), hie 
fingers black, but on one of them was an emerald ring, candles 
boming before the bed, and the window curtains drawn. He 
was 87 yean old, but did not look so mach, and had a healthier 
appearance in death than half the old walking mummies we 
had seen with palms in their hands in the morning. 

Took a look at Fasqoin, who had nothing but adveitise- 
ments pasted upon him. I had seen Marphorius in the 
Capitol ; there has long been an end to the witty dialt^nes 
of the days of Sixtns T., so quaintly told by Leti ; they are 
so little * birds of a feather * (for Pasqnin is a mutilated 
fragment, Marphorius a colossal statue of the ocean] that, 
residing as th^ did at different parts of the town, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how they ever came to converse with each 
other at alL I remember one of the best of his stories. 
Sixtns y. made his sister a princess, and she had been a 
washerwoman. The next day Pasqnin appeared with a dirty- 
shirt on. Uarphorins asks him 'why he wears such foul 
linen,' and he answers * that his washerwoman has been 
made a princess, and he can't get it washed.' 

To the Famesina : Baphoel's frescoes, the famous Oalatea, 
and the great head which Michad Angelo painted on the 
wall, as it is said as a hint to Baphael that he was too minute. 
There it is just as he left it. Here Raphael painted the 
Transfiguration, and here the Fomarina was shut up with 
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him that he might not ran away from hia work. It might 
be thought that to shot np his mistress with him was not the 
way to keep bim to hia work. Be tiiat as it may, the plan 
was a good one which produced these frescoes and the Trans- 
fignration. 

I very nearly foi^t to mention the Palazzo Spada, -n-here 
we went to see the &mona statne of Pompey, which was 
fonnd on the spot where the Senate House formerly stood, 
and which is (as certainly as these things can be certain) 
the identical statne at the foot of which Csesar felL 

MufQing hia face within his robe 
Et'd at the base of Pomp^'s statne, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cseear fell. 

People doubt this statoe, because it is not like his busts. 
Th^% is certainly no resemblance to the bust I have seen, 
which represents Pompey as a fat, Tu^ar-looking man with 
a great double chin. It is impoasible for the coldest imagi- 
nation to look at this statue without interest, for it colls up 
a host of recollectiona and aaaociationa, standing before you 
unchanged from the hour when Cssaia folded his robe round 
him and ' consented to death ' at ita base. Those who can- 
not feel thia had better not come to JBome. Cardinal Spada 
was Secretary of State when this statue was found, and Julias 
IH. (Giocchi del Monti, 1550) made him a present of it. 

The Temple of Bacchus is one of the most remarkable ob- 
jects in Eome ; it ia not in the least altered, merely turned 
into a Chriatian church, and some saints, &x., painted on tiie 
walla. The mosaic ceiling and the pavement are just the same 
as when it was devoted to the worship of the jolly god. The 
mosaics are beautiful, and perfect models of that sort of 
ceiling. The pavement is covered with names and oth»: 
scribblings cat out upon it, all ancient Roman. Not a 
colunm haa been removed or mutilated. The &ot is. Borne 
possesses several complete specimens of places of heathen 
worship ; this temple, the Pantheon,and San Ste&no Botondo 
are perfect in the inside, the Pantheon within and without. 
Testa and Fortona Yirilis perfect on the outside. 
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In the ItoBpigliosi Palace is the &inona Aoroia of Gnido. 
It is in excellent preservation, and three artists were copying 
it in oils. One cop; was just finished, and admirably done> 
for which the painter asked forty lonis. I begin to like 
frescoes better than oils ; there is such a life and brilliancy 
abont them. At the Qnirinal, which was fitted up for the 
King of Borne and inhabited by the Emperor of Austria, we 
saw everything but the Pope's apartments. It is a delight- 
ful hoose, and commands a charming view of Bome. The 
Pope always goes there the last day of the Holy Week, and 
stays there all the summer. Kothing can be more melan- 
choly than his Ufe bs described by the euttode ; he gets np 
veiy early, lives entirely alone and with the greatest sim- 
plicity. In short, it shows what a strange thing ambition 
is, which will sacrifice the substantial pleasures of life 
for the miserable shadow of grandeur. Coming home we 
stopped by accident at the Capuchins, and looked in to see 
Gnido's St. Michael, with which I was disappointed till I 
looked at it irom a distance. We then went to their cata- 
combs, the most carious place I ever saw. There are a series 
of chapels in the cloisters, or rather compartments of one 
ohapet, entirely fitted up with human bones arranged sym- 
metrically and with all sorts of devices. They are laid out 
in niches, and each niche is occupied by the skeleton of a 
friar in the robes of his order ; a label is attached to it witli 
the nam e of the skeleton and the date of his death. Beneath 
are mounds of earth, each tenanted by a dead friar with 
eimilar labels. When a friar dies, the oldest buried friar, 
or rather his skeleton, is taken up and promoted to a niche, 
and the newly defunct takes possession of his grave ; and 
so they go on in succession. I was so struck by this strange 
sight that, when I come home at night, I ventured on the 
following description of it : — 

TJTE CATACOMBS IN THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 
In yonder chapel'a melancholy shade, 

TbroQgh which no wuidering reys of daylight peep, 
In Btrange and awful cemetery laid, 
The andeat Fathers of the convent sleep. 
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No storied marble with monnstic pride 
Records the actions of their tranquil life, 

Or tells how, fighting for their faith, they died 
Unconqner'd martyrs of religions strife. 

They are not laid in decent shroud and pall, 
To wait, commingling with their kindred earth, 

Th* Archaogers trumpet, whose dread blast shall call 
The whole creation to a second birth, 

Bnt midst the monldering reKcs of the dead 
In shapes &ntastic, which the brethren rear. 

Profaned by heretic's nnhallowed tread. 
The monkish skeletons erect appear. 

The cowl is dmwn each ghastly sknll aronnd, 
Each fleshless fona 's arrayed in sable vest, 

About their hollow loins the cord is bonnd. 
Like living Fathers of the Order drest. 

And as the monk aronnd this scene of gloom, 
The flick'rtag lustre of hia taper throws, 

He says, ' Saoh, stranger, is my destined tomb ; 
Here, and with these, shall be my last repose.' 

At night I went with a party of English to see the 
Coliseum, but the moon was as English aa the party, and 
gave a faint and feeble light. Still, with this dim moon it 
was inconceivably grand. The ezqaisite symmetry of the 
building appears better, and its vast dimensions are more 
developed by night. I long to see it with an Italian sky 
and full moon ; but not with a parcel of chattering girls, 
who only ' flout the ruins grey.' 

April Qth, — On Wednesday called on Bunsen, the Prus- 
sian Minister, who lives at the top of the Tarpeian Itock, in 
a house commanding one of the best views of Borne. He haa 
devoted himself to the study of Boman history and antiqui- 
ties, and has the whole subject at his fingers* ends. He is 
really luminous, and his conversation equally amusing and 
iustructire. He is about to publish a book about ancient and 
modern Borne, which, firom what I hear, will be too minute 
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and prolii. I theo went to look at the Tarpeian Eock, bnt 
the aoctmiiilatioa of earth has diminifihed its height — there 
is the Bock, bat in a very obscure hole. It was probably 
twice as high as it is now. I think it is now about forty- 
feet. Bansen says that thongh the antiqaaries pretend to 
point out the course of the ancient triumphal way, he does 
not think it can ever be ascertained. The only remains 
(only bits of foundations) of the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, to which the conquerors ascended, are in the 
garden nnder his windows. He thinks the population of 
ancient Itome may be taken at two millions at its most 
flourishing period. It is curious that there are hardly any 
houses on the hills on which ancient Rome was btiilt, and 
that there were none formerly where modem Borne stands 
— no private houses, only public buildings and temples. 

To the Mamertine Prisons, probably not a stone of which 
has been changed from the time that Jugurtha was starved 
in them. The tradition about St. Peter and the well of course 
is not to be believed ; but it is very odd there should be a 
well there when there are so few in Rome. To the Sistine 
Chapel with M. de la Ferronajs, and very much disappointed 
with the music, which was not so good as on Sunday ; nor 
was the ceremony accompanying the Miserere at all impos- 
ing. Teaterday morning to the Sistine again ; prodigious 
crowd, music moderate. As soon as it was over we set ofF 
to see the benediction; and, after fighting, jostling, and 
sqneezing through an enormous crowd, we reached the 
loggia over one side of the colonnade. The piazza of St. 
Peter's is so magnificent that the sight was of necessity 
fine, but not near so much so as I had fimcied. The people 
below were not numerous or full of reverence. Till the 
Pope appears the bands play and the bells ring, when 
suddenly there is a profonnd silence ; the feathers are seen 
waring in tiie balcony, and he is borne in on his throne ; he 
rises, stretches out his hands, blesses the people' — ubbi et 
OEBi— Eind ia borne out again. A couple of indulgences were 
tossed out, for which there is a scramble, and so it ends. 
Off we scampered, and, by dint of tremendous exertions, 
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reached the hall in which the feet of the pilgrims are washed. 
The Pope coold not attend, so the Cardinal Deacon ofiSciated. 
No ceremony can be less imposing, bat none more clean. 
Thirteen men are ranged on a bench — the thirteenth repre- 
sents the angel who once joined the partj — dressed in new 
white caps, gowna, and shoes ; each holds ont his foot in 
succesaioQ ; an attendant ponrs a few drops of water on it 
&om a golden jug which another receives in a golden basin ; 
the cardinal wipes it with a towel, losses the foot, and then 
gives the towel, a nosegay, and a piece of money to the 
pilgrim — the whole thing takes Qp about five minittes — 
certain prayers are said, and it is over. Then off we 
scampered again through the long galleries of the Tatican 
to another hall where the pilgrims dine. The arrangements 
for the accommodation of the Ambassadors and strangers 
were so bad that all these passages were successive scenes 
of uproar, scrambling, screaming, confasion, and danger, 
and, considering that the ceremonies were all religious, 
really disgraceful. We got with infinite difficulty to an- 
other box, raised aloft in the hall, and saw a long table at 
which the thirteen pilgrims seated themselves ; a cardinal 
in the comer read some prayers, which nobody listened to, 
and another handed the dishes to the pilgrims, who looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but appUed themselves with 
becoming gravity to the enjoyment of a very substantial 
dinner. The whole hall was filled with people, all with 
their hats on, chattering and jostling, and more like a ring 
of blacklegs and blackguards at Tattersall's than respectable 
company at a religious ceremony in the palace of the Pope. 
There remained the cardinals' dinner, but I had had more 
than enough, and came away hot, jaded, and disgusted with 
tlie whole affair. 

In the evening I went to St. Peter's, when I was amply 
recompensed for the disappointment and bore of the morn- 
ing. The church was crowded; there was a Miserere in the 
chapel, which was divine, far more beautiM thaji anything 
I have heard in the Sistine, and it was the more effective 
because at the close it really was night. The lamps 
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were extingnished at the Birine of the Apostle, bnt one 
altar — the altar of the Holj Sepalchre — was brilliantly illn- 
minated. Presently the Grand Penitentiary, Cardinal 
Gregorio, with his train entered, went and paid his devotions 
at this shrine, and then seated himself on the chair of the 
Great Confessional, took a golden wand, and tonched all 
those who tnelt before him. Then came a procession of 
pilgrims bearing muffled crosses; penitents with faces 
covered, in white, with tapers and crosses; and one long 
procession of men headed by these muffled fignres, and 
another of women accompanied by ladies, a lady walking 
between every two pilgrims. The cross in the procession of 
women was carried by the Princess Orsini, one of the 
greatest ladies in Rome. They attended them to the 
church (the TrinitA delle Pellegrine) and washed their feet 
and fed them. A. real washing of dirty feet. Both the 
men and the women seemed of the lowest class, but their 
appearance and dresses were very picturesque. These pro- 
cessions entered St. Peter's, walked all round the church, 
knelt at the altars, and retired in the same order, filing 
along the piazza till they were lost behind the arches of the 
colonnades. As the shades of night fell upon the vast ex- 
panse of this wonderful building it became really sublime ; 
'the dim religions light ' glimmering from a distant altar, 
or cast by the passing torches of the pi-ocesBion, the voices 
of the choir as they sang the Miserere swelling from the 
chapel, which was veiled in dusk, and with no light but that 
of the high taper half hid behind the altar, with the crowds 
of figures assembled round the chapel moving about in the 
obscurity of the aisles and columns, produced the most 
striking effect I ever beheld. It was curious, interesting, 
and inspiring — little of mnmmety and much of solemnity. 
The night here brings out fresh beauties, but of the most 
majestic character. There is a colour in an Italian twilight 
that I have never seen in England, so soft, and beautiful, and 
grey, and the moon rises ' not as in northern climes ob- 
scurely bright,' bnt with far-spreading rays around her. 
The figures, costume, and attitudes that you see in the 
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chsrdies are wonderfully pictaresqne. I went afterwards to 
the Jearl, where there was a tiresome serrice (the Tre Ore), 
and heard a Jesuit preaching with ranch passion and em- 
phasis, bnt eoTtId not understand a word he said. So then I 
called on Cheney and saw hia mother's illastrations of Milton, 
which are admirable, foil of genins. 

At night. — To St. Peter's, where the Miserere was not bo 
good as last night. It was reported that the Pope was 
coming to St. Peter's, and the Swiss Guards lined the nave, 
but he did not arrive. Formerly, when the Cross was illami- 
nated, he used to come with all the cardinals to adore it. 
Now the cardinals {or rather some of them) came and adored 
the CrosB and the relics belonging to the church, which 
were exhibited in succession &om one of the balconies — a 
bit of the true Cross, Santa Yeronica's bloody handkerchief, 
and others. There were, as the night before, several fra- 
ternities of penitents, some in black, others in white or 
brown, all disguised by long hoods, bnt there was to-night 
one of the most striking and remarkable exhibitions I ever 
beheld. 

The Grand Penitentiary, Cardinal Gregorio, again took 
his seat in the chair of the Great Confessional. All those 
who ha^ie been absolved after confession by their priest, 
and who present themselvea before him, afe touched with 
his golden wand, in token of confirmation of the abso- 
lution, and here again that quality which I have bo often 
remarked as one of the peculiar characteristics of the Catholic 
religion is veiy striking. Men and women, beggars and 
princesses, present themselves indiscriminately ; they all 
kneel in a row, and he tonches them in succession. In the 
churches there seem to be no distinctiona of rank ; no one, 
however great or rich, is contaminated by the approximation 
of poverty and rags. But to return to the Confessional. 
There are some crimes of such enormity that absolution 
for them can only be granted by the Pope himself, who de- 
legates his power to the Grand Penitentiary, and he receives 
such confessions in the chair in which he was seated to-day. 
They are, however, very rare j but this evening, after he had 
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finishecl- touching the people, a man, dreBsed like a peasant 
in a loose brown frock, worsted stockiiigs, and broguea, 
apparently of the lowest order, dark, ill-tooking, and squalid, 
approached the Coufessional to reveal some great crime. 
The confession was verj long^, so was the admonition of 
the Cardinal which followed it. The appearance of the 
Cardinal is particularly dignified and noble, and, as be bent 
down his head, joining it to that of this mffian-like figure, 
listening with extreme patience and attention, and occasion- 
ally speaking to him with excessive earnestness, while the 
whole surrounding multitude stood silently gazing at the 
scene, all conscious that some great criminal was befoi-e 
them, but none knowing the nature of the crime, it was 
impossiUe not to be deeply interested and impressed with 
such a spectacle. Nothing could exceed the patience of 
the Cardinal and the intensity with which he seemed ab- 
sorbed in the tale of the penitent. When it was over he 
wiped bis face, as if be bad been agitated by what he heard. 
It was impossible not to feel that be the balance for or a^inst 
confession (which is a diflicult question to decide, though I 
am inclined to think the balance is against) it is productive 
of some good effects, and, though susceptible of enormous 
abuses, is a powerful instrument of good when properly 
used. I have no doubt it is largely abused, but it is the 
most powerfnl weapon of the Somish Church, the one, I 
believe, by which it principally lives, moves, and has its being. 
That penitence must be real, and of a nature to be worked 
,npon, which can indace a man to come forward in the face 
of multitudes and exhibit himself as the perpetrator of some 
atrocious though unknown crime. 

At night I went to the Trinitii dei Pellegrini to see the 
pilgrims at supper. The washing of the feet was over ; a 
cardinal performs it with the men, and ladies with the 
women, but it is no mere ceremony as at the Vatican ; they 
really do wash and scrub the dirty feet perhaps of about a 
dozen of them each night. I saw the room in which they 
were just clearing away the apparatus and collecting piles 
of dirty towels. The pilgrims sit on Ijencbes ; under their feet 
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are a number of email -wooden tabs, witii cooks to tnm the 
water into them, and there thej are ivafihed. AAerwards the; 
go to Bupper, and then to bed. The men anp in a very long 
hall — most onriouB figures, and natives of half the world. 
The Cardinal Gamerlengo' sajs grace and cuts tiie meat. 
They are waited upon by gentlemen and priests, and have 
a very substantial meal. The women are treated in the same 
way.* No men are admitted to their hall, but we contrived 
to get to the door and saw it all. The Princess Oreini and 
a number of Soman ladies were there (who had been washing 
feet) with aprons on, waitiDg upon them at snpper. Their 
dormitories were spacious, clean, and sweet, though the beds 
were crowded together. The pilgrims are kept there from 
Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday, when they are dismissed. 
Their numbers are generally about 250 or 300. The funds 
of the establishment are supplied by private sabscriptions, 
legacies, and donations, the names of the benefkctora, with 
the amount of their contributions, being recorded on boards 
hung up in the hall. There were a great many spectators, 
but the whole ceremony was ordered with regularity and 
decency, which is more than can be said for those of the 
Vatican. I walked to-night to 8t Peter's, to look at it by 
moonlight. From every point of view it is magniBcent; the 
stillness of the night is broken only by the waters of the foun- 

1 Minuter of the Interior and Cbunberlain; but Oonsalvi deprived th« 
Camerleogo of his Mioiaterisl functions, nod joined them to the Secretuy- 
ebip of State, imd so it has since remajned. 

* I met Ladj , » very tiresome woman, a day or two after, who had 

been to see this ceremony, and was most devoutly edified by the humility 
and charity of the ladies. She told me & vety old woman put out her foot 
to her, thinking she was one of them, and begged her to be very careful, aa 
she had got some sores produced by the itch ; but as it formed do part of 
her Protestant duty, she tamed her over to the Princess Oreini, who handled 
this horrid old leg with great teudemesa; and afterwards, when the same 
Princess was handed into the other apartment to see the male pilgrims at 
supper, by an attendant in the livery which they all wore, this attecdant 
turned out to be Prince Conini. It sounds very fine, hut after all I don't 
think there is much in it, It is ostentatious charity and humility, acd 
though rather disgusting and disagreeable, it is the fashion, and those who 
do it are set up in a capital stock of piety and virtue. It moff b» both 
cauae and effect of great moral excellence, but I think it questionable. 

VOL. I. T 
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tains, which glitter in the moonbeams like sheets of molten 
' silver. The obelisk, the facade, the cupola, and the columns 
all contribute to the grandeur and harmony of the scene : but 
everything at Bome should be seen at night. The Castle 
of St. Angelo, the Tiber, and the Bridge are all vronderAilly 
fine in these bright nights. 

April 10th. — In the morning to St. John Lateran, where, 
as my laquaig de place said, ' converted Jews, or Turks, or 
I/utherattB ' were baptised ; got too late for the baptism, 
which I belie je is a farce regularly got up, but heard the 
High Mass. The churches were crowded all this week with 
pilgrims, whose appearance is always very picturesque. 
Went into the cloisters, and was shown by the monk or 
priest (whichever he was) some very remarkable articles that 
they possess — a bit of the column on which the cock stood 
when he crowed after Peter's three denials ; a slab showing 
the exact height of Jesus Christ, as he could just stand 
under it,' and two babes which had once been a whole 
column, but which waa broken when the veil of the Temple 
was rent on the death of Christ. The column is adorned 
with sculpture which they say is Jewish, and was brought 
to fiome with the Holy Stairs. Then to Santa Croce in Gem- 
salemme, where they were performing High Mass, with many 
assistants and a full choir, but without a congregation ; there 
were not six people in the church. To Minerva Medica, a 
questionable and uninteresting ruin, and besides falling to 
pieces. To the Barberini Palace, where there is little besides 
the Cenci, which is worth going any distance to see. To the 
Doria, a magnificent palace, with an immense number of 
pictures, and some very fine ones, which I waa hurried 
through. To the Pyramid of Caius Cestiua, which is in the 
middle of the wall of Aurelian, and forms the back of a very 
pretty Protestant burial ground, the greatest number of 
those who have been bnried there being of course English. 
It is on the side of a hill with high, turreted walla behind it. 
There are two rows of white marble tombs, whose diminutive 
jwoportions form a contrast with the enormons sepulchre of 
■ He must lutv« bean just nz feet high. 
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the Eomaji. Bound some of tlie tombstones rose-trees and 
other shrubs have been planted, and all but one adorned with 
epitaphs and inscriptions in Latin, English, German, and 
Italian. That one is the tomb of the pretty Miss Batharst 
who was drowned m the Tiber. Her mother was to have 
returned to Borne and supply the epitaph, but she has never 
come, and it has not even her name inscribed upon it. I 
copied the following, which are apparently intended for Latin 
Terses, from one of the tombs — of Frederica TJrsnlina Arabella 
de Montmorency, by her father. Colonel Eaymond Henry de 
Montmorency, whose feelings set quantity at defiance ; — . 

Frederica qnie claris faeram pr^lata paellis 
Ilia ego hoc brevi condita snm tnmnlo ; 

Cai formam pnlcherrimam, chaxites tribuere decoram 
Qaam Deas conctis ajidbuB emdiii. 

Clambered np Monte Testaccio, from which the view is 
beautiful, and then went on to the ruins o£ San Paolo fuori 
le Mure. The church, which was the finest in Borne except 
, St. Peter's, was entirely destroyed by fiire ; but although it is 
near three miles from the gates, and not the least wanted, 
and that there are hundreds o£ churches, half of which 
seldom or never have congregations to fill them, they are 
already rebuilding this at an enormous cost, and the priest 
told me, to my great disgust, that they had got all the 
materials ready, and in ten years thej expected the work to 
be finished. There are plenty of fools found to contribute to 
the expense, the greatest part of which, however, is supplied 
by the Government. It is to be built just as it was before, 
but they cannot replace the enormous marble columns which 
were its principal ornament. To a church to hear the 
Armenian Mass. The priests arrived in splendid oriental 
dresses, but I did not stay it out. "Walked to the Borghese 
Gardens, the fine weather being something of which no 
description can convey an idea, and in it the beauty of Borne 
and its gardens and environs are equally indescribable. 
Groups of pilgrims in their odd dresses, with staves, and 
great bundles on their heads, were lounging about, or lying 
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under the trees. At night to the Coliaeom (bat the moon 
never will ahine properly), and bock by the Fomm and the 
Capitol. The colanuiB in the Fornm look beaatifol, hot St. 
Peter's gains at least aa much as the anciest ruins l^ the 
light of the moon. The news from dlfierent hills, and ann- 
set from the Fincian in snch weather as this, and with spring 
bursting in erery direction, are things never to be for- 
gotten. 

Sunday. — High Mass in St. Peter's, which was crowded. 
t walked about the church to see the groups and the 
extraordinary and picturesque figures moving through the 
vast space. They are to the last degree interesting : in one 
place hundreds prostrate before an altar — pilgrims, soldiers, 
be^ars, ladies, gentlemen, old and young in. every variety 
of attitude, costume, and occupation. The benediction was 
much fina: than on Thursday, the day mEignificent, the 
whole piazza 611ed with a countless multitude, all in their 
holiday dresses, and carriages in the back-ground to the 
very end. The troops forming a brilliant square in the 
middle, the immense population and variety of costume, the . 
weather, and the glorious locality certainly made as £ne a 
spectacle as can possibly be seen. The Pope is dressed in 
white, with the triple crown on his head ; two great &ns of 
feathers, exactly like those of the Great Mogul, are carried 
on each side of him. He sits aloft on his throne, and is 
slowly home to the front of the balcony. The moment he 
appears there is a dead silence, and every head is bared. 
When he rises, the soldiers all fall on their knees, and some, 
bnt only a fbw, of the spectators. The distance is so great 
that he looks like a puppet, and you just see him move his 
hands and make some signs. When he gives the blessing — 
the sign of the cross — the eajmon fires. He blesses the 
people twice, remains perhaps five minutes in the balcony, 
and is carried out as he came in. 

The numbers who come to the benediction are taken aa 
a test of the popularity of the Pope, though I suppose the 
weather has a good deal to do with it. Leo XII. was very 
unpopular from hia austerity, and particularly his shutting 
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ap the wine shops. The first time he gave the benedictlou 
after that measure hardlj anybody came to be blessed. 

At rUght, — The illmninatioii of St. Peter's is as fine as I 
was told it was, and that is saying everything. I saw it 
&om the Pincian, from the windows of the French Academy . 
and Horace Yemef s room. He is established in the Yilla 
Medici ; a Tery lively little fellow, and making a great deal 
of money as director of the Academy and by his paintings. 
Hia daughter is very pretty. Here I met SaTary, the Dnc 
de Eovigo, a tall, stout, vtilgar-looking man. We were 
introdaced and conversed on French politics. Afterwards 
drove down to the piazza and romid it. The illnmination is 
more effective at a distance, but I think it looks best firom 
the entrance to the piazza and the Bridge of St. Angelo ; 
the blaze of light, the crowd, and the fountains, covered with 
a red glare, made altogether the most splendid sight in the 
world. (One poor devil was kiUecl, and there is almost 
always some accident.) Fight hundred men are employed 
in illuminating St. Peter's ; the first pale and snbdned light, 
which covers the whole chnrch, is bronght ont by the dark- 
ness of night, the little lamps being lit in the daytime. 
The blazing lights which succeed are made by lai^ pots of 
grease with wicks in them ; there is one man to every two 
lamps. On a given signal, each man tonches his two lamps 
as qnick as possible, so that the whole building bursts into 
light at once by a process the effect of which is qnite 
m^cal — literally, as the Rejected Addresses say, ' starts into 
light, and makes the lighter start.' 

April 12th. — At night at Torlonia's to see the girandola, 
which is as fine as fireworks can be, but nothing will do after 
the illnmination of St. Peter's. All the world was there at 
an assembly afber the ceremony, at which I was introduced to 
Don Michele Giaetani, said to be the cleverest man in Borne, 
and I had a long conversation with Honsignore Spada, who 
is a yonng layman with ecclesiastical rank and costume, and a 
jndge. A Honsignore holds ecclesiastical rank at Borne, as 
a Lady of the Bedchamber at St. Petersburg holds military 
rank, where she is a major-general ; there is no other. He 
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is free to marry, and I presame to do anything else, but lie 
mast preBerre a certain orthodox gravity of dress and conduct ; 
he is a curious nondescript, about an equal mixture of the 
cardinal and the dandy. This Monsignore ia a very clever, 
agreeable man, and gave me some information aboat the 
administration of lav in this country. There seems to be 
a good deal of laxity in it, for a man vraa condemned for 
stabbing another (with premeditation) a little while ago to 
six months' impriBonment, or more perhaps ; and having 
been Oeoi^ Hamilton's laquaia de place, his &mily came 
to him and begged him to tty and get him off. He applied 
to Spada, and got the punishment commuted to some 
trifling imprisonment, and when he got out he came, with 
all his fiimily, to kiss Hamilton's hand. 

April 13th. — Break&sted with Bunsen at the Capitol; 
Lovaine, Morier, Haddington, Hamilton, Kestaer, Faick, Q. 
Fitzclarence, Sir W. Gell, a little Italian savant, and Mr. 
Hall, Bnnsen's brother-in-law. Haddington told the story 
of Canning's sending to Bagot a despatch in cipher, contain- 
ing these lines : — 

In matters of commerce the faalt of the Dntch 
Is giving too little and asking too mnch ; 
With equal protection the French are content : 
So we'll lay on Dntch bottonui jnst twenty per cent. 

CAoTH* of O^cer*.— We'll lay, Ac. 

Chortit of Douaniers. — Nous fetpperons Falck aveo 
Twenty per cent. 

He received the despatch at dinner, and sent it t» be de- 
ciphered. After some hours they brought him word they did 
not know what to make of it, for it seemed to be in verse, 
when he at once saw there was a joke. 

Went to see the excavations in the Via Trinmphalis and 
the Temple of Concord, and beard Bunsen's theory of the 
Forum. Bunsen gives different names to the remains of the 
temples in the Fomm from those which have been usually 
given, and by which they are known, and on very plaTisible 
groands, drawn chiefly from accounts in different Boman 
authors and peculiarities in the buildings themselves. The 
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Temple of Forhme he thinks was the Basilica of Angnstus, 
and the Temple of Jupiter Tonans the Temple of Saturn ; bat 
all his reasons I need not pat down if I could remember 
them, for are they not written in the Tolaminons work he is 
going to pnblish in four or six rolames octaro? 

Bunsen's history is rather cnrioos. He was a poor 
Qerman atudent destined for the Church ; came to Bome, 
and got employed by Mebuhr, from whom he first got a 
taste for antiquities. The King of Fmssia came to Bome 
and saw him ; he was struck with his knowledge and the 
character he heard of him, and consulted him about a new 
Litorgy he wished to introduce into Prnsaia, Bunsen gave 
him so much satisfaction in that matter, as well as in some 
others which were entrusted to him, that on Niebuhr's 
return to Prussia he was appointed to succeed him, and has 
been at Bome ever since — thirteen years. Some say lie is not 
a profound man, and that his speculations about the ruins 
are all wrong. He talks English, French, and Italian like 
his own language. 

The part of the triumphal road was discorered by accident 
in digging for a drain ; and an attempt is being made to pro- 
cure the permission of the Grovemment to excavate all that can 
be found of it, and ascertain its exact course. It was in the 
Temple of Concord that Cicero assembled the Senate and pro- 
nounced one of his orations against Catiline. The building 
must have been large and magnificent, irom the remains 
now risible, which are of the finest marble. The pavement 
is in a state of considerable preservation. Then we went 
to the old Tebularium, standing on the Intermontinm, an 
undoubted work of the Bepnblic. This was the place 
where the records of the Senate were kept. It is very per- 
fect. Nibby, the great authority here, differs, however, 
about this place ; the antiquaries are at daggers drawn upon 
the subject of the ruins, remains, and discoverieB. They 
have all different systems, which they support with great 
vehemence and obstinacy, and perhaps ingennity, bnt the 
ignorant and curiouB traveller is only perplexed with their 
noisy and discordant assertions. They will insist npon know- 
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ing everything, whereas there are many things here which 
are so donbtfol, that they can only oonjectnre abont them ; 
but when once they have published a theory they will not 
hear of its being erroneous, and oppose any fresh discovery 
likely to tiirow discredit npon it. After his lectnre in the 
Fornm we went to San Nicolo in Cercera, an old chnroh bnOt 
on three old temples, or two and a prison, but not much to 
see. The Prison of San Nicolo in Cercera is said to be the 
scene of the story of the Boman daughter, which it probably 
is not. Over the Bridge of Fabricius to the Basilica of Saint 
Bartholomew and Temple of Esculapios ; small remains, but 
curious i and very pretty view of the Tiber and Temple of 
Yesta. To the Villa Lanti, a delicious villa belonging to 
Prince Borghese, who never goes there, and will neither let 
nor lend it. One of the finest views of Borne is ftom the 
terrace, and Julio Bomano'a frescoes adorn the ceilings. 
Wlien Raphael was painting the Vatican, he and Jnlio 
Romano used to retire every night to the Villa Lanti, and 
the ceilings are covered with frescoes painted by botli of 
them. Just below is a terrace, and on it a beantlfnl tree 
called TaSBo's Oak, because tinder it he used to sit and com- 
pose when he lived in the Convent of San Onofrio, which is 
close by, and where he died. This convent ia remarkably 
clean, airy, and spacious. In the library is a bust of Tasso, 
a mask taken from his face just after he died ; in the chapel 
his tomb. 

And Tasso is their glory — 

Hark to bis stram and then snrvey his cell. 

BlBOS. 

In the cloister are some frescoes of the universal Domenichino. 
I like the Convent of San Onofrio. To Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, a very fine church; splendid ceiling with a 
Domenichino in the middle. Immense granite columns of 
various orders taken from God knows what temples, and 
mosaic floor rich to a d^^ree. Large pieces of porphyry and 
verd antique etem^y trodden by the Trasteverine mob, and 
never even cleaned. It is a basilica, and at the end is an 
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ftQcient stone chair, which was eridentlj the old jostice-seat, 
thoogh they of the church do not know it. 

April 14th. — Set off early to make np an arrear of 
churches. Mrst to Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and lit 
npon the ftineral of a cardinal (Bertazzoli), which I was 
obliged to Bee instead of Michael Angelo's Christ. AH the 
cardinals attended ; the charoh hung with black and gold ; 
guards, tapers, mob, &o. Then to the SS. Apostoh, 
Araceli (built where the Citadel stood, and is a corruption 
of Arx, but with a legend) ; a curious church enough, with 
some fine frescoes of Pintoriccio, and the Chapel of the 
Yirgin with hundreds of ex voto's hung round it, almost all 
wretched daubs of pictures, and principally representing 
accidents in gigs, carriages, or carts, broken heads or limbs. 
To Santa Anastasia, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Santa 
Sabina. Santa Maria in Cosmedin, or the Bocca della Terit&, 
built in and on the ruins of an old temple (di Fadicizia), is 
one of the best worth seeing in Bome ; the columns, if freed 
from the modem church, would present as perfect a front aa 
the temples in the Forum. To Monte Aventino to see the 
Tiew of Bome and the Chapel of the Order of Malta, where 
Cardinal Zurla as Grand Prior haa a most agreeable resi- 
dence. The garden contains immense orange-trees and a 
very large palm. To San Gregorio to see the &mous rival 
frescoes of Guido and Domenichino, which are mach im- 
paired. I began by liking Guido's and ended by liking the 
other best. The view of the Palatine from this convent is 
magnificent. To San Gregorio and San Paolo, and saw the 
ruins, which must have belonged to the Coliseum, for the 
architecture is exactly similar, and they have every appear- 
ance of having been the Vivarium from their shape. To the 
Corsini Palace, containing one of the best collections of 
pictures, of which the finest are two portaits of cardinals by 
Raphael and Domenichino. The palace is very fine, and the 
villa joins it on the opposite hiU of the Janicnlum, but both 
are affected by the malaria. Then to the Yatican and saw 
all the frescoes and pictures ; the collection of pictures is 
very small, but they are all masterpieces. To the gallery 
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below to Bee the mosaics and the process of copying the 
great pictures. The coloured bits are numbered, and though 
there are not above six or seven coloors, the Bub-divisions of 
varions shades amount to 18,000. This art is in a great 
degree mechanical, but requires ingenuity, attention, and 
some knowledge of painting. On the large pictures, snch as 
those which are in St. Peter's, several men are employed 
at the same time, but on the lesser only one. It is very 
tedions, requiring years to copy one of the largest size. All 
the pictures in St. Peter's are in mosaic, except one, and 
they are at work on one which is to replace this single oil- 
piece. The studio appeared in good order, but there were 
only two men at work, as the Government spends very little 
money upon it at present. From one of the open galleries 
we (Morii^r and I) saw a thtmderstorm, with gusts of vrind, 
flashes of lightning, and rain. It was amazingly grand &om 
that place as it swept over the city and made us ' sharers 
in its fierce delight.' Then to the Borghese Gardens and 
back to one of those sunsets from the Pincian which will 
long be remembered among the amoke and foga in which I 
am destined to live. 
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Lake of Albano—Velletri— Naples— Ba[ud TraveUing in 1830— A I'rial At 
Naples — Deciphering Uanuacripts— Ball at the DuchesM d'Eboli'a — 
Matteii's Plot and Trial— Pompeii — Taking tha Veil— Pausilippo — Baia» 
— La Cava — Salemo — Pa»tum — Lazproni — Muaeum of Naples — Urotto 
del Cane — The Camaldoli — Herculaneum — VeBuviuH — Sorrento — Miracle 
of St. Januariuo — Aatroni — Farewell to Naples. 

VeUetri, April 15tk. — Left Home at nine o'dosk Qua mom- 
ing ; at Albaao procured an ancient rural cicerone, a boy, 
and two donkey B, and set oat on the g^rand giro of the place. 
The road over the Campa^na ia agreeable, because the 
prospect ronndabout ia so fine, and the aqneducts stretch- 
ing over the plain so grand. After climbing np to the 
Capuchin Convent, close to which are the remains of what is 
called Domitian's Theatre, we came to the lake, which is 
beautifal, bnt does not look lai^e, and still less as if it had 
ever threatened Bome with destruction. There is a road 
called the Upper Gallery, shaded by magnLhcent ilexes, 
which leads to the Tilla Barberini, a delicious garden, once 
Clodins's and afterwards part of Domitian's Yilla, containing 
many remains of former munificence. This villa was 
probably the scene of the council described by Juvenal 
{Fourth Satire). 

Miaso proceres exira JQbentnr 

Concilio, qnoB Albanam Dnx magnns in arcem 

Trazerat attonitofl, 

I could not make out that any excavations have ever 
been made here, though they would be certain of finding 
marbles. The road passes along the hill which overhangs 
the margin of the lake to Castel Gandolfo, and thence a path 
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leads to tlie boUom, where are the Emissarium, the Nyphttum 
(called the Baths of Diana.), and a beantiful view of the lake, 
Monte Alhano and its towns. There is nothing more 
curions than the Emiasajinm, hnilt with a solidity which 
has defied the effect of time, for it has never required repara- 
tions, and performa ita office still as it did more than 2,000 
years ^o (393 years hefore the Chriatian era). Nothing is 
eo incomprehensihle as the maguitnde and grandenr of the 
works of tiie Bepuhlic before it had acquired power, territory, 
or population. The Romans bnilt as if they had an in- 
stinctive prescience of future greatneBS, and not even the 
pressure of immediate danger could induce them to sacrifice 
solidity to haste. After wondering at their enterprise and 
industry we may go and admire their subsequent luxury in 
the Baths of Diana, as the place ia called, bnt which is evi- 
dently a. natural cave improved into a deUcious retreat by 
some inhabitant of one of the villas above. We mounted 
the hill and went by another road (called the Lower Gallery, 
shaded by t^e finest ilexes, elms, and oaks, which ' high 
over-arch'd embower,' and where there is one ilex which 
twelve men can hardly embrace) to the Doria Villa, once 
Fompey's and likewise Domitian's, who included both Clo- 
dius's and Fompey's in his own. There are no remains here, 
but some arabesques in a sort of grotto, which I suspect are 
modem. All their villas command views of the Campagna, 
the sea. Borne, and the mountains. It is no wonder Hanni- 
bal was deeply mortified when he looked down on Rome 
from these hills (the hills at least close by called the Prati 
d' Annibale) at having twice just missed taklug it. Foetry 
and history contribute alike to the interest of this beautiful 
scenery. We met an Englishman, a single bird who had 
lost bis covey, and had procured a guide who could not 
nnderstand what he said. He wanted to go to Albano, and 
^e man was taking him to the Emissariuiti. We put him 
right, but his fury in mixed Italian, French, and English was 
exceedingly comical. It was unlucky that we met him at the 
top instead of the bottom of the hilL 

The road to Aricia, where Horace got such a bad dinner- - 
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Egressatn magn& me excepit Aricia BomA 
Hoepitio modico^ 

18 beautiful, and cloee to Gensano ire Trent to look at the 
Lake of Nemi, which is very pretty, but not so grand as 
Albaao. The peasantry are a fine race in these parts, and 
Tre met many men driTing carta or riding asaes who woald 
not disgrace the moat romantic group of banditti. The 
people were all working in the open air, and seemed very 
gay. There were few beggars, and not much rags and 
wretchedness. 

Started from Telletri at six in the morning ; went very 
qnick over the Pontine Marshes (which form an avenue of 
abont twenty miles, quite straight, shaded with trees, and 
with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance on each side) to 
Terracina (Anznr), where we break&sted in a room looking 
npon the sea. The place is extremely pretty. Thence to 
Mola di Gaeta, which is very beautiful, bnt where we did 
not stop ; and, after a very tiresome jonrney, got to Naples 
at two o'clock in the morning. Yesuvius was 80 obliging as 
to emit some flames as we passed by, just to show ns his 
whereabouts. They were, however, his first and his last while 
I was at Naples. 

Naflea, April 18fA.— I am disappointed with Naples. I 
looked for more life and gaiety, a more delicions air, beautifil 
town, and picturesque lazaroni, more of Punch, more smoke 
and flame from YeBnvins. It strikes me as less beautifol 
than Genoa, bnt these are only first impressions. The Bay 
and the Tilla Beale, a garden along the sea full of sweets 
and aea breezes and shade, are certainly delightful. All the 
people seem anxious to cheat as much as they can, jrom the 
master of the inn to the driver of the hackney coach. At 
present I don't feel disposed to stay here, and when I 
have seen Piestum, Pompeii, and the environs I shall be 
glad to get back to Bome. Sir Henry Lushiugton said 
at dinner yesterday he had seen at Naples a 'Courier' 
newspaper of that day week, produced by Bothschild and 
brought by one of his couriers. I came very fast, bat was 
286 hours on the road, including 20 hours' stoppage. This 
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is 168 lioaTB, which appears iocredible, bat ' gold imp'd hj 
Jews can compass hardest things.' 

April 19th. — I retract all I said aboat disappointment, 
for I have since seen iKaples, and it is the most beantifal 
and the gajest town in the world. Yesterday morning with 
Morier I walked np to the Castle of St, Elmo and the 
Gertosa ; went over the chapel, which is full of costly marbles, 
and fine pictores both in oil and fresco, particularly one by 
Spagnolet as fine as any at Bome or anywhere. Tasted the 
cugtode's lachryma Christi, which, if it be as good of the sort 
aa he pretends, is middling staff, but not bad with water. Saw 
all the views, which are magniEcent. Walked down to the 
Yilla Beale, which was crowded with people, and the Chiaja 
with carriages. Dined with Hill — half English aod half 
foreigners — and went to the Opera ; a very indifferent opera 
of Rossini, ill sang, called the ' Siege of Corinth.' 

This morning at half-past eight we went to the Court 
of Jastice to hear an extraordinary trial which excites great 
interest here. The proceedings of the day happened to be 
very uninteresting, not that it made much difference, for I 
could not understand a word anybody said, but I had an 
opportunity of seeing the manner in which they conduct 
trials in this country, and the behaTiour of the judges, the 
counsel, and the prisoners. Nothing can be less analogoos 
than the proceedings here to those which prevail in our 
courts ; and although it is possible that ours might be better, 
it is not possible that theirs could be worse. 

I soon left the Court, and walked np the Slrada di Toledo — 
the finest and liveliest street in the world, I believe — crowded 
with people. An Italian proverb says, ' Qnando Dio onnipo- 
tente ^ tnsto, prende una finestra nella Toledo.' Then to 
the Museum, of which everything was shut but the library 
and the papyri. The former contains 180,000 volumes, hut 
is deficient in modem (particularly foreign) books. They 
showed ns the process of deciphering the papyri, which is 
very ingenious. The manuscript (which is like a piece of 
charcoal) is suspended by light strings in a sort of frame ; 
gum and goldbeater's skin are applied to it as it is unrolled, 
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and, by extreme delicacy of touch, they contrive to unrayel 
■withoat deatroyiDg a great deal of it, bat probably they have 
been discouraged by the small reward which has attended 
their exertions; for there are several black-looking rolls 
which have never yet been touched, and very few men at 
work. The gentlemen who explained to ns the procesB said 
that Sir Humphrey Davy had attended them constantly, and ' 
had taken great paius to coatrive some better chemical pro- 
cess for the purpose, but without success. 

April 20th. — A delightful drive (made by Murat) to the 
Marquis di Gallons villa on the Capo di Monte, which far sur- 
passes all the villas I saw at Rome. The entrance is about half 
a mile from the house, through a wood, one part of which is a 
vineyard; the vines hanging in festoons &om cherry trees, 
and com growing underneath. The house is not laxge, but 
convenient; a wide terrace runs along the whole iront of it 
with a white marble balustrade ; below this is a second ter- 
race covered with rose trees; below that a third, planted 
with vines, and oranges, and myrtles. From the upper 
ten^ce the view is beautiful. Naples lies beneath, and the 
Bay stretches beyond with the opposite mountains, and all 
the towns and villages from Portici to Sorrento. On the 
right the Castle of St. Elmo and the Certosa, and Tesuvius on 
the leit. There is a large wood on one side, cut into shady 
walks and laid out with grottoes, and on the other a vine- 
yard, through which there is also a walk under a treillage of 
vines fbr nearly half a mile. The ground extremely diversi- 
fied, and presenting in every part of it views of the surround- 
ing country — 

Umbrageous grota and caves 
Of cool receas, o'er wbich the mantling vino 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Lnznriant. 

It is always let, and, till he went away, was occupied by 
Stackelberg, the Euesian Ambassador. 

Id the evening went to a ball at the Duchesse d'Eboli's ; 
very few people, and hardly any English, and those not the 
best — only four, I think: Sir Henry Lushington, the Consul; 
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a Mr. Griere, of whom I know nothing bat that his &theT was 
a physician at St. Petersburg, and tiiat he killed bis brotiier 
lit Eton by patting a cracker into bis pocket on the £th of Ko- 
Tember, which aet fire to other crackers and burnt him to 
death ; Mr. Anldjo, the man who made a very petilons ascent 
of Mont Blanc, of which he published a nftiratire ; Mr. Arbnth- 
not, who levanted from Doncaster two years ago — but most of 
the Italian women were there, and I was surprised at their 
beauty. Acton, who introduced me to some of them, sssored 
me that they were models of conduot, which did not precisely 
tally with my preconceired notions of Neapolitan society. 
Thoy danced, but witii no music but a pianoforte. This is one 
of the few houses here which ia habitually open, for they have 
notthemeansof doing much in the way of society and gaiety ; 
they are poor, and the GoTemment (the worst in the world) 
interferes. The Dochease d'EboU is poor, bnt she was a 
beanty and has had adventures of various sorts. 

■ April 2 lit. — Dined with Eeppel Craven yesterday ; Acton, 
Morier, Duohesae d'Eboli, and some other people. 

The day was so diaagreeable yesterday I conld not go 
out — not cold, but a harricane and clouds of dnat. The prin- 
cipal topic of conversation at dinner was the trial, which 
goes on every day, has already lasted a month, and is likely 
to last two or three more. The Ck>de Napol^n is in force 
here, so that there may probably be something like a certain 
and equal administration of justice between man and man ; 
but this ia a Government prosecution, and therefore exempted 
from ordinary rules. The history of this trial exemplifies 
the state of both the law and the Government of this country. 
The accused are five in number ; the principal of them, 
Matteis, was an intendente, or governor, of a province j 2nd, 
the advocate-general of the province ; 3rd, Matteia's secre- 
tary ; and 4th and 5th, two spies. These men united in a 
conspiracy to destroy various persons who were obnoxions 
to them in the province, some of them actuated by political 
motives and others in order to get possession of the property 
of their victims. The bugbear of the Court is Carbonarism, 
and Matteia pretended that there was a Carbonari plot on 
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foot, in which seyeral persons were implicated. He em- 
ployed the 8pieB to seduce the victims into some imprudence 
of language or conduct, and then to inform against them ; 
in this way he apprehended various individnale, some of whom 
were tortured, some imprisoned or sent to the galleys, and 
some put to death. These transsctioiiB took place eight or 
nine years ago, and such was the despotism of this man and 
the terror he inspired, that no resistance was made to his 
proceedings, or any appeal gainst them ever sent to Naples. 
At last one of his own secretaries made some disclosures to 
Gkivemment, and the case appeared so atrocious that it was 
thought necessary to institute an immediate enqniry. The 
intendente was ordered to Naples, and commissioners vrere 
sent to obtain evidence in the province and sift the matter 
to the bottom. After much delay they made a report con- 
firming the first accusations and designating these five men 
as the criminals. As soon as the matter was thus taken np 
the pnblic indignation burst forth, and a host of witnesses 
who had been deterred by fear firom opening their Hps came 
forward to depose against Matteis and his associates. They 
were arrested in the year 1825 and thrown into prison, but 
owing to the difficulties and delay which they contrived by their 
influence to interpose, and to the anomalous character of the 
prosecution, fire years elapsed before the proceedings began. 
At length a royal order constituted a Court of Justice, com- 
posed of all the judges of the Court of Cassation (about 
twenty], the highest tribunal in the kingdom, and they have 
just been enjoined not to separate till the final adjudication 
of the case. Although the offences with which the criminals 
are charged are very different in degree, they are all ar- 
raigned together; a host of witnesses are examined, eacii of 
whom tells a story or makes a speech, and the evidence is 
accordingly very confused, now affecting one and now another 
of them. They have coansel and the right of addressing 
the Court themselves, which the ■intendente avails himself of 
with such insolence that they are obUged to begin the pro- 
ceedings of each day by reading an order to the prisoners 
to behave themselves'deoently to the Court. Their counsel 
TOL. I. z 
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are asei^ed by tLe Gotirt, and it ia not one of the least ex- 
traordinaiy parte of this case that Hie advocate of Matteis 
is his personal enemy, and a man whom he displaced from an 
office he once held in the province. They say, however, 
that he defends him very fairly and zealously. The day I 
waa there the proceedings were uninteresting, but yester- 
day they were very important. An officer was examined 
who had been imprisoned and ill-treated in prison, and who 
deposed to various acts of cruelty. They on their part 
hardly deny the facts, but attempt to justify them by 
proving that the sufferers really were Carbonari, that other 
governors had done the same thing, and that they were 
doing a service to the Government by these pretended plots 
and consequent executions. Though their guilt is clear, it 
is by no means so clear that they will be condemned, or at 
least all of them. The public indignation is so great that 
they must sacrifice some of them, and the spies, it is said, 
will certainly be hanged. Matteis has interest in the Conrt, 
but as a majority of votes will decide his fate, it is most 
likely he will be condemned. 

April 22nd. — Yesterday to Pompeii, far better worth 
seeing than anything else in Italy. Who can look at 
other ruins after this 9 At Borne there are certain places 
consecrated by recollections, but the imagination most be 
stirred up to enjoy them ; here you are actually in a Roman 
town. Shave off the upper storey of any town, take out 
windows, doors, and furniture, and it will be aa Pompeii now 
is : it ia marvellous. About one-fifth part of the town has 
been excavated, and the last house found is the largest. It is 
said 1,000 men would clear it in a year, and there are thirty 
at work. The road is a bed of dust, and infested with blind 
beggars, each led by a boy. There are habitations almost 
uninterruptedly along the road between Naples and Pompeii, 
built apparently for no other reason than because they are 
exposed to eruptions of the mountain, for any other part 
of the Bay would be just as agreeable, and safe from that 
danger. 

This morning we went to an Ursnline convent to see two 
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girls take the veil. The ceremony was neither imposing, nor 
interesting, nor affecting, nor snch as I expected. I helieve 
all this would have been the case had it been the black veil, 
bnt it was the white unfortunately. I thought they would be 
dressed splendidly, have their hair cut off in the church, be 
divested (in the convent) of their finery, and reappear to 
take leave of their relations in the habit of the order. Not 
at all. I went with A. Hill and Legge, who had got tickets 
from the brother of one of the ^osine ; we were admitted 
to the grating, an apartment about ten feet long by five wide, 
with a very thick double grating, behind which some of the 
nans appeared and chattered. A turning box supplied 
coffee and cakes to the company. I went to the door of the 
parlour (which was open), but they would not admit me. 
There the ladies were received, and the nuns and novices 
were laughing and talking and doing the honours. Their 
dress was not ugly — black, white, and a yellow veil. The 
chapel was adorned with gold brocade, and blue and silver 
hangings, fiowers, tapers ; a good orchestra, and two or 
three tolerable voices. It was as full aa it could hold, and 
soldiers were distributed about to keep order ; even by the 
altar four stood with fixed bayonets, who when the Host was 
raised presented arms— a military aalute to the Keal Pre- 
sence ! The brother of one of the girls did the honours of the 
chapel, placing the ladies and bustling about for chairs, which 
all the time the ceremony was going on were handed over 
heads and bonnets, to the great danger of the latter. It was 
impossible not to be struck with this man's gaiety and mng- ■ 
Jroid on the occasion, but he is used to it, for this was the 
fourth sister he has buried here. When the chapel was well 
crammed the eposine appeared, each with two marraines. 
A table and six chairs were placed opposite the altar ; on the 
table were two Irays, each containing a Prayer Book, a pocket- 
handkerchief, and a white veil. The girls (who were very 
young, and one of them rather pretty) were dressed in long 
black robes like dressing-gowns, their hair curled, hanging 
down their backs and slightly powdered. On the top of their 
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beads were little crowns of bine, atndded with silrer or dia- 
monds. The ladies attending them (one of whom was Princess 
Fondi and another Princess Breasano) were verj smart, and 
all the people in the chapel were dressed as for a ball. There 
was a prieert at the table to tell the girls what to do. High 
Mass was performed, then a long sermon was delivered hj a 
priest who spoke very fluently, bnt with a strange twang and 
in a very odd si^le, cootinually apostrophising the two girls 
by name, comparing them to olives and other frait, to cande- 
labri, and desiring them to keep themselves pure that ' they 
might go as rirgins into the chamber of their beloved.' When 
the Sacrament was adminietered the ladies took the crowns 
off the girls, who were like automata all the time, threw the 
white veils over them, and led them to the altar, where the 
Sacrament was administered to them ; then they were led 
back to their seats, the veils taken off, and the crowns re- 
placed. After a short interval they were again led to the 
altax, where, on their knees, their profession was read to 
them ; in this they are made to renounce the world and their 
parents ; but at this part, which is at the end, a murmuring 
noise is made by the four ladies who kneel with them at the 
altar, that the words may not be heaid, being thought too 
heart-rending to the parents ; then they are led out and taken 
into the convent, and the ceremony ends. The girls did not 
seem the least affected, but very serious ; the rest of the 
party appeared to consider it as a fSle, and smirked and goa- 
sipped ; only the father of one of them, an old man, looked 
as if he felt it. The brother told me his sister was eighteen ; 
that she would be a mm, and that ttiey had done all they 
could to dissuade her. It is a rigid order, but there is a still 
more rigid rule within the convent. Those nuns who embrace 
it are for ever cut off from any sort of communication with the 
world, and can never again see or correspond with their own 
family. They cannot enter into this lost seclusion without 
the consent of their paxeuts, which another of this man's 
four sisters is now soliciting. 

We afterwards drove through the Grotto of Paueilippo, 
ths.t infernal grotto which one must pass through to get 
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out of Naples on one side ; it ia a Boorce of danger, and ihe 
ancient account of it is not the least exa^erated : — 

Nihil iato careers lougius, nihil illia fimcibns obecoriiiB, quo 
DobiB prEBBtaut nou nt per tenebras Tideamns aed at ipaae. 

There are a few glimmering lamps always obscured by 
dast, and it is never hardly lightenongh to avoid danger except 
at night ; in the middle it is pitch dark. 

Then roimd the Strada Naova, Murat's delightful 
creation, and walked in the "Villa Beale, where I found 
Acton, who had been all the morning at the trial, which 
was very interesting. A woman was examined, who deposed 
that her hnaband was thrown into prison and ill-treated 
by Matteis because he would not give some &Ise evidence 
that he required of him ; that she went to Matteis and en- 
treated him to release him, and that he told her he woold 
if she would bring her daughter to him, which she refused, 
and he was put to death. On this evidence being given, the 
examining judge dropped the paper, and a murmur of horror 
ran through the audience. The accused attacked the witness 
and charged her with peijniy, and said he was ill in bed at 
the time alluded to. The woman retorted, ' CanagUa, tu sai 
ch' egli ^ vero,' and there was a debate between the counsel 
on either side, and witnesses were called who proved that he 
was in good health at the time. They think the evidence of 
to-day and the apparent disposition of the judges must hang 
him. 

SalemOy April 2Uh. — Here Morier and I are going to pass 
the night on our way to PEestum, and as he is gone, to bed 
(at half-pa«t eight) I must write. Yesterday morning 
Morier, St. John, Lady Isabella, and I went to Pozznoli, 
embarked in a wretohed boat to make the giro of Baise. 

Ante boBam Yenerem gelidn per litora Baits 
Ilia natare lacn cam lampade jassit amorem, 
Dnm natat, algentea cecidit scintilla per undas, 
Hinc vapor neeit aqoas, qnicnmqne natavit, amavit. 

Yenos bade Cnpid on fair Baisa's aide 
Flange with his torch into the glassy tide ; 
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As the boy ewam the Bparks of miscUef &ew 
And fell in showers upon the liquid bine : 
Hence oU who venture on that shore to lave 
Emerge love-Btricken &om the treacherous wave. 

I was disappointed with the country, which is bare and 
uninteresting ; but the line of coast, with the various bays 
and promontories and the circumjacent islands, is extremely 
agreeable, and the Bay of Badse, with the Temple of Venus, 
delightful. The Temple of Mercary is also worth seeing. 
The Cave of the Sybil, Lake Avernus, and Temple of Apollo 
are not worth seeing, but as they are celebrated by Viigil 
they must be visited, though the embellishmenta of Virgil's 
imagination and the lapse of time have made disappointment 
inevitable. Nature indeed no longer presents the same 
aspect ; for there is a mountain more (Monte Nuovo] and a 
wood less about the lake than in Virgil's time. We found 
two ridiculous parties there, one English, the other French, 
the latter the most numerous and chattering, and mounted on 
asses, BO as to make a long cavalcade. There was a fat old 
gentleman jnst coming puffing out of the cave, and calling 
with delight to his ladies, ' Ah, mesdames, Stes-vons 
noires 9 ' as they certainly were, for all one gets in the cave is 
a blackened fa«e from the torches. There was another 
gannt figure of the party in a fur cap, who was playing the 
flut«— 

His reedy pipe with music fills, 

To charm tlie Gk<d who loves the hills 

And rich Arcadian scenery. 

We landed fi'om our boat in various places, but declined 
going down the Cento Camerelle to have a second face- 
blackening. All the ruins, said to be of Ceesai-'s and Marins's 
Villas, Agrippina's Tomb, Caligula's Bridge, &c., may be 
anything ; they are nothing but shapeless fragments, only 
on a rock I saw a bit of marble or stucco in what they call 
CiEsar's Villa. The Stygian Lake presented no horrors, nor 
the Elysian Fields any delights ; the former is a great round 
piece of water, and the latter are very common-looking 
vineyards. When well wooded, which in the time of the 
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Bomana it was, this coast mnst have been a most deUoioQS 
and loxarions retreat, so seqneBtered and sheltered, snch a 
calm sea, and soft breezes. 

Mira qnies pelagi ; ponimt hio lassa fnrorem 
^qaora, et insani spirant Clementina Anstri. 

We went up to look at the old harbour of Misenum, 
where, instead of a Roman fleet, were a few fishiog-boats, 
and walked back through fields in which spring was bursting 
forth through endless varieties of cultivation — figs, mulberries, 
and cherry trees, with festoons of vines hanging from tree 
to tree, and com, peas, and beans springing up under- 
neath. 

Our boatmen, as we rowed back, were very proud of their 
English, and kept on saying ' Pull away,' ' Now boys,' and 
other phrases they have picked up from our sailors. This 
morning we set off to come here [to Salerno] with Vettnrino 
horses ; the dost intolerable ; stopped at Pompeii, and walked 
half round the walls and to the Amphitheatre. All the ground 
(now covered with vineyards) belongs to the King (for Marat 
bought it) ; the profusion and brilliancy of the wild flowA^ 
make it quite a garden — 

Floirera worthy of ForadiBe, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, bnt n&tnty boon 
Ponra forth profuse on lull, and dale, and plain. 

If Murat had continued on the throne two or three years 
longer, the whole town would have been excavated. He, and 
still more the Queen, took great interest in it, and they both 
went there frequently. She used to see the houses excavated, 
and one day they found the skeleton of a woman with gold 
bracelets and earrings, which were brought to her, and she 
put them on herself directly. In their time 800 men and 
50 cars were at work ; now there are 40 men and 6 cars. 
The expense of 800 men and 50 cars would be about 13,000^. 
a year, bnt these people will spend nothing. A car costs a 
Bcudo, and a man four oarlins, a day. (A scudo is ten carlins, 
a carlin 4d.) The Royal Family seldom or never come here ; 
the Duke of Calabria has been once. The Amphitheatre, 
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though not to be compared in size or beaatj with the Coli- 
eeam, is mach more perfect. The road here is beautifiil, 
particolarly about la Cava. I -walked np to the Consent of 
the TrinitA; it stands on the brink of a deep ravine in 
the middle of the hills, which ate toaeed into a hundred 
different shapes and covered with foliage — a magnificent 
situation. The convent ia very large, and well kept ; it 
contains &f\iy monks, who were moat of them walking about 
the road. Here were all the raw materials requisite for a 
romance — a splendid setting san, mountains, convent, flock 
of goats, evening bell, friars, and peasants. Arrived here, 
delighted with the outside and disgusted with the inaide of 
the town ; but the Bay of Salerno is beautiful, the place gay 
and populous, all staring at a fire-balloon which was just as- 
cending, and soon after came down in the sea. The inns 
execrable. We got into one at last, in which there is a 
wide terrace looking over the sea, and there we ordered our 
dinner to be laid ; but we were soon driven in, not by the 
cold, but by the flaring of our tallow candles, 

We were obliged to write our names down for the police, 
who are very busy and inquisitive. One man, whose name 
was juat before mine, had added thia poetical encomium on 
the inn : — 

I mention by w&y of guidanza 
. For those who are going to Passtnin, 

They'll find at this inn, the ' Speranza,' 
A good place to eat and to rest 'em. 

I conld not concur wilh the poet, ao I added to my name 
thia contradiction : — 

On the ' Hope's ' being anch a good treat 
We mnst both pat our positive vetos ; 

We not only got nothing to eat, 
Bnt ourselves were eat np by mosquitoa. 

SapUt, April 25tA. — Started at four o'clock in the morning 
from Salerno, and got to Piestum at eight. Tormented to 
death by beggars and ciceroni (often both characters in one), 
for in Italy everybody who shows a stranger about is a 
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cicerone, from Professor Kibbj down to a Calabrian peasant. 
There is little beauty in the sceneiy of Peestam, but the 
temples amply repay the trouble .of the journey. I agree 
with Forsyth that they are the most impreseire monuments 
I have ever seen. The famed roses of Psstum have disap- 
peared, but there are tliousands of lizards 'none virides 
etiam occoltant spineta lacertos.' No excavations have ever 
been made here, bnt they talk of excavating. There were 
some fine Etruscan vases found in a tomb at pEeBtum, which 
■we did not see. The brute of a cualode knew nothing of it, 
nor shoald I if I had not seen the model in the Museum 
afterwards. Thousauda of Etruscan vases may be had for 
dig^ng; they are found in all the tombs. The pensants 
have heaps of little carved images of terra cotta and coins, 
which they offer for sale. I believed they were fabricated, 
but a man I met there showed me two or three that he had 
turned up with his stick, so that they may be genuine. 
What treasures Naples poeeesaes, and how unworthy she is 
of them. PffiBtum' long neglected, and Pompeii hardly 
touched ! At Borne they are always digging and doing 
something, and though the Papal Government is neither 
active nor rich, I do believe they would not let this town 
(Pompeii, I mean) remain buried when a few thousand 
pounds would bring it all to light. There seem to be no 
habitations near Pcestum, but there is a church, which was 
well attended, for the peasants were on their knees all round 
it; and while we were breakfasting (in a manger with the 
horses out in the air) they came out, strange-looking figures, 
rude, uncouth, and sunburnt, and without any of the finery 
which they generaJIy wear on a Sunday. 

Naples, April 2(lth. — To the Museum ; met the Dalbergs 
and Prince and Princess Aldobrandini, a good-looking 

' The autliorities of course cnn't Agree when PtnstLim wm built, and by 
whom, or whether one of the temples (the largest) whs b tainple or a 
baMlica. The perfect state of these temples, particularly that culled of 
Neptune, is the more remarkable because ^ere are scarcely aay TeatijKS of 
other buildings. Morier thou$rht them inferior to the temples at Athene, 
but lo they may well be ; the Atbeoian temples are built of white marble 
from the Fentelic qaanies, and highly ornamented by Phidias. 
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daughter aad two sons. They will have all Prince Bor- 
gliese's eatate. I only went into the Pompeii and Hercola- 
neam part of the coUections. 

The lazaroni are very amusing. This morning four of 
them stripped stark naked under my window, put ofif in a 
boat, and thiiiy yards from the shore fished for cockle fish, 
which they do by diving like ducks, throwing their feet np 
in the air as the ducks do their tails. The creatures are 
perfectly amphibious ; they don't care who sees them, and 
their forms are perfect. Then there are little lazaroni who 
ape the big ones. Met a christening this morning, and then 
a funeral. The wet nurse, foil dressed, was carried in a 
Sedan chair down the middle of the street, and the child, 
dressed also, held ont of the window in her arms, and so she 
was going to church. The funeral was a priest's — a long file 
of penitents in white, carrying torches, a bier covered with 
crimson and gold, and the priest dressed in robes and exposed 
upon it, a ghastly sight, with a chalice in his hand and a 
book at his feet, other priests following, the cross borne 
before him. When young girls are buried in this way, they 
are gaily dressed with chaplets of flowers, a flower in the 
month, and flowers at their feet. 

Bode to the race-eourse and round the hills ; such views 
and snch an evening ! At seven o'clock I could see the houses 
at Sorrento, nineteen miles off on the other side of the 
Bay. Dined with Acton ; none but English. In the evening 
went to Toledo, the Spanish Ambassador's. The Due de 
Dalberg talked of an association to excavate at Calabria and 
Apulia. The Government reserves four places — Pompeii, 
FsBstum, Stabiffi, Herculaneum — for its own use, and any- 
body may excavate elsewhere who will be at the trouble and 



April 29iA. — On Tuesday again to the Museum and 
the King's Palace ; rather fine, good house, very ridiculous 
pictures of the royal families of Naples and Spain. The 
Duchess of Tloridia's apartment [old Ferdinand's wife) is de- 
lightful ; the rooms are furnished with blue satin and white 
silk, opening upon a terrace covered with orange trees* 
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flowers, and shaded walks, and looks orer the Bay. A few 
fine pictures, but not many. There ia a bath, built after one 
of those at Pompeii. 

From what I saw at the Museum, I see no reason to 
doubt that the ancients were as excellent in painting as in 
sculpture ; there are some very exquisite paintings taken from 
Pompeii. Then we are not to believe that the best have 
been found, or that a provincial town contained the finest 
specimens of the art. Painted on walls, they appear deficient 
in light and shade, bat the drawing and expression, and 
sometimes the colouring {allowing for spoiling), are very 
good. There are some Cupids playing at games, and driving 
chariots, very lite the Julio Bomanos in the Lanti Villa 
at Rome, which indeed were borrowed irom the ancient fi-es- 
coes discovered in the Baths of Titus. The bronzes taken 
oat of Herculaneum and Pompeii are very interesting, be- 
cause they display the whole domestic economy of the an- 
cients, and their excellent taste in furniture, sacrificial 
instruments, Ac, but there is nothing particularly curious 
in the fact of their pots and pans being like our pots and 
pans, for if they were to boil and stew they could not well 
have performed those operations with a different kind of 
utensils. However, all the people marvel at them ; they 
seem to think the Romans must have been beings of a dif- 
ferent oi^anisation, and that everything thatia not dissimilar 
is strange. What is really curious is a surgical Lostrument 
which was lately foundj exactly similar to one invented thirty 
years ago in France. The lava would not touch bronze ; the 
iron was always encrusted and spoilt, but the bronze things 
all look like new. 

May 2nd. — ^Went to the Lake of Aguauo and the Grotto 
del Cane ; very pretty lake, evidently the crater of a volcano ; 
saw the dog perform, a sight neither interesting nor cruel ; 
the dog did not mind it a bit, and the old woman must make 
a fortune, for she had eight carlins for it. The grotto is 
very hot and steaming ; a torch goes out held near the ground, 
and when I put my face down the steam from the earth 
went up my nose like salts. Vila's Tomb, which is very 
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picturesque, and from whence the common view of Naples ia 
taken ; there has been plenty of discussion whether it really 
is Virgil's tomb or not. Forsyth seems to doubt it, with one 
of his oEF-hand flings at the authority for ite being so, a sort 
of ' Who the Devil, I humbly beg to know, is Donatus ? ' but 
there is tradition in its favour, the fact of Virgil having been 
buried here or hereabouts, and the honour being claimed by 
no other spot. When there is probability it is unwise to be 
so very sceptical : take away names, and what are the places 
themselves ? Here not mnch, at Some nothing. 

Thursday. — Went a long and most beautiful ride up to 
the Camaldoli, from which the view extends over sea and 
land to an immense distance in every direction. 

Thus was tbis place 
A bappy mral seat of varions views. 

The convent was once very rich, but the French stripped all 
the convents of their property, which they have never since 
recovered. It is remarkably clean and spacious. Each 
monk has a house of his own containing two or three httle 
rooms, and a little garden, and they only eat together ou par- 
ticular days. The old man who took us about said he had 
been there since he was eighteen, had been turned out by the 
French, hut came back as soon as he could, and had never 
regretted becoming a monk. He showed me a bust of the 
founder of their order (I think San Bomualdo], and when I 
asked him how many years ago it was founded, he said, 
* Perhaps 2,000.' I said when I became a monk I would go 
to that convent, when he asked very seriously if I was going 
to be a monk. I said, ' Not just yet.' ' Very well,' he said ; 
'you must pay 120 ducats, and you can come here.' We 
went down a road cut for miles in the mountain, very narrow 
and steep, through shady lanes, groves, and vineyards (with 
magnificent views), through Pianura to PozzuoU, entering 
by the old Boman road and Street of Tombs. The <wEum- 
baria. in the Street of Tombs are the best worth seeing ejus 
geiieria of any. Went to the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, of 
which there are very curious remains. 
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Hard by the roTerent rains 
Of a ODce glorious temple, reared to Jore, 
Whose very rabbiah (like the pitied fE^l 
Of virtae, most nDfortiinat«) yet bears 
A deathless majestj, thongh now qnite rased, 
Hnrl'd down by wmth and lust of impioas kings. 
So that where holy Flamena wont to sing 
Sweet hymns to Heaven, there the daw and crow, 
The ill-Toiced raven, and still chattering pie 
Send ont nngratefnl sounds. — Mibstoh. 

To the Tuins of tbe Ampliitbeatre, &oin the top of which 
there is one of the finest views I ever saw of the Bay of 
Baise and the islands ; and then to the Solfaterra. The rains 
scattered about Naples (those at Pozzuoli, for instance) are 
far more extensive than most of those at Borne, but partly 
' carent quia vate sacro,' and partly because there are no well- 
known names attached to them, the ground is not so holy, 
and little is said or thought about them. If these temples 
were at Borne, what an uproar they would cause. The Sol- 
fii,terra is remarkable as a sort of link between the quick and 
the dead volcanoes ; it is considered extinct, but the earth 
ia hot, the sulphur strong, and at a particular spot, when a 
hole ia made, it hisses and throws up little stones and ashes, 
and exhibits a sort of volcano in miniature, but the surface 
of the crater is ovei^:rown with vegetation. The road to 
Naples by the convent of the Jesuits and Chapel of St. Janu- 
arius is the most beautiful I ever saw, particularly towards 
sunset, when the colouring is so rich and varied. It lies 
over a crest commanding a prospect of the mountains on 
one side and the sea on the other. 

Qnid mille revolvam 
Cnlmina yisendiqne vices. 

May 8rd. — We sailed across the Bay to Resina, to see 
Herculanenm, the old and new excavations. At the new 
there are only seven or eight men at work ; the old are hardly 
worth seeing. So much earth and cinders are mixed with 
the lava in the new part, that they might excavate largely if 
they would spend money enough, at present they have only 
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excavated one or two hoases, but have fonnd some brouzes 
and marbles. Tbe hoaees are laid open, just like those at 
Pompeii. 

The next day llorier, Watson, and I set oflF to ascend 
Vesuvins ; we rode on donkeys from Salvatore's honse to 
the bottom of the last ascent, which was rather less formid- 
able than I expected, though fatiguing enough. Another 
party went up at the same time : one man of that party, 
Watson, and I walked up alone ; the others were all lugged 
up. They take the bridles off the donkeys and put them on 
the men ; the luggee holds by this tackle and the guide goes 
before him. After infinite puffing and perspiring, and resting 
at every big stone, I reached the top in thirty-five minutes. 
It was very provoking to see the facihty with which the 
creatures who attended ns sprang up. There was one fellow 
with nothing on but a shirt and half a pair of breeches, 
who walked the whole way from Resina with a basket on his 
head full of wine, bread, and oranges, and while we were 
slipping, and clambering, and toiling vrith immense difSfuIty 
he bounded up with his basket on his head, as straight as an 
arrow all the time, and bothering us to drink when we had 
not breath to answer. I took three or four oranges, some 
bread, and a buttle of wine of him at the top, and when I 
asked Salvatore what I should pay him, he said two carlins 
(eightpence English). I gave him three (a shilling], and 
he was transported. It was a magnificent evening, and the 
sunset frv^m the top of Vesuvius (setting in the sea) a glorioaa 
sight — 

For the aun, 
Declined, was hastening now with prone career 
To the ocean's isles, and in th' ascending scale 
Of heaven the stars, that nsber evening, rose. 

The view, too, all round is very grand; the towns round the 
Bay appear so clear, yet so minute. I had formed to myself a 
very different idea of the crater, of which the dimensions are 
very deceitful; it is so much larger than it appears. The bottom 
of the crater is flat, covered with masses of lava and sulphur, 
but anybody may walk all about it. At one end stands what 
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loots like a little black biUock, from which smoke was rising, 
as it waa irom Tarious crevices in different parts ; that little 
hillock is the crater from which all eruptions bu^t. The 
mountain was prorokinglj still, and onlj gave one low 
grumble and a veiy small emission of smoke and fire while 
we were there ; it has never been more tranqnil. The de- 
scent is very good fan, galloping down the cinders ; you have 
only to take care not to tumble over the stones ; slipping is 
impossible. The whole ascent of the mountain is interest- 
ing, particularly in that part which is like a great ocean of 
lava, and where the guides point out the courses of the dif- 
ferent eruptions, all of which may be distinctly traced. We 
got to the Hermitage just as it was dark ; there was still a 
red tint round the western horizon, and the islands wei'e 
dimly shadowed out, while the course of the Bay was marked 
by a thousand dancing lights. Salvatore has especial care 
of the mountain under the orders of Grovemment, to whom 
he is obliged to make a daily report of its state, and he is 
as fond of it as a nurse of a favourite child, or a trainer at 
Newmarket of his best race-horse, and delights in telling 
anecdotes of old eruptions and phenomena, and of different 
travellers who have ascended it. 

Two years ago an English merchant here laid a bet of 
200 napoleons that he would go from Besina ' to the top in 
an hour and a half. Salvatore went with him, and they did 
it in an hour and thirteen minutes. The Englishman rode 
relays of horses, but the guide went the whole way on foot, 
and the best part of the ascent had to drag up his companion. 
He said it nearly killed him, and he did not recover from it for 
several weeks ; he is S3 years old, but a very handsome man. 
He said, however, that the fatigue of this exploit was not so 
painhil as what he went throngh in carrying the Duke of 
Buckingham to the top ; he was carried up in a chair by 

' From SalTntore's bonse nt Reeinit to the top of the mounUin is se-ven 
milea ; &om the Hennitage to the top, 3^. It is s. Tnite and 20O feet from 
the bottom of the AHCent (on foot) to tlie top, SOO feet from th« point ite 
first gain to the bottom of the crater; ths inoer crater (or black hill, as I call 
it) is 230 feet high and 180 feet in circumference. The milesare Neapolitan 
milea, shoot three-fourths of ao English mile. 
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twelve men, and the weight iraa ao enormous that bis shoulder 
was afterwards swelled up nearly to his head. When the 
Duke got down he gave a great dinner (on the moantain) , 
which he had brought with him to celebrate the exploit. 
Salratore said that he continues to write to many scientific 
men in Torions parts of Europe when anything remarkable 
occnrs in the moantain, and talked of Buckland, Playfiur, 
and Davy. We got down to Eesina about half-past- nine, and 
at t«n embarked again and sailed over to Castel-a-Mare, where 
we arrived at one o'clock. 

The next morning Mr. Watson and J. got a six-oared 
boat (with sails) and went to Sorrento. Castel-a-Mare and 
the whole coast are beautiful. Landed a mile from Sorrento, 
and walked by a path cut in the rock to the Cocomella, a 
villa with a magnificent prospect of the Bay exactly opposite 
Naples. 

Placido Inoata reoeesn 
Hiac atque bine carvss perrampant feqnora rapes. 
Dat natara locnoi, montit^ao interrenit imam 
Litns et in terras scopolis pendentibas exit. 

Then to the town to see the curiosities, which are the 
Piscine, Tasso's bouse, and some very romantic caverns in a 
wild dell under the bridge at Sorrento ; all very well worth 
seeing, but Tasso's house was locked, so we could not get 
to the terrace. Just as we arrived at Sorrento we found 
they were performing a ceremony which takes place there 
every year on tJbe 1st of May, and there only — the bene- 
diction of the flowers, the ushering in the may. 

With BODgs and dance they celebrate the day 
And with due honours uaher in the may. 

It was in the Archiepiscopal church, which was gaily 
adorned with hangings of various colours, gold and silver and 
flowers, full of people, all in their best attire. A priest in the 
pnlpit opposite the Archbishop's throne called on the repre- 
sentatives of the different parishes {seven in number), who 
advanced in succession, each bearing a huge cross fifteen or 
twenty feet high, entirely made of flowers, and adorned with 
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garlands and devices, all likewise of the most brilliant flowers, 
and, as each came up, a little cannon wa^ fired off. Thej 
were blessed in sacceesion, and then deposited around the 
throne of the Archbishop, who, after this ceremony was 
concluded, went up to the altar and celebrated High Maea. 
They told me that this festival had taken place at Sorrento 
&om the remotest time. 

After seeing the Piscine we went into a garden above, 
where there was a profusion of orange and lemon trees, 
loaded with ripe fmii; the oranges we pulled off the 
trees and ate ; they were excellent, and as red as Morella 
cherries — 

Whose &nit, banuBhed with golden riod, 
Himg amiable, Hesperian fables tme, 
If true, here only, of deHcioDS taste. 

We could not stay long at Sorrento, and were four hours 
rowing across the Bay to Naples. Dined vrith Hill at the 
Tilla Belvidere (a delicious villa on the Tomero), with a large, 
tiresome party, principally English. 

Yesterday the miracle of the blood of San Gennaro wa« 
performed, and of course successfully ; it will be repeated 
every morning for eight days. I went to-day to the Cathedral, 
where San Gennaro's silver bust vms standing on one side of 
the altar, snrromided by lights, and the vessel containing 
the blood on the other. Round the altar were ranged silver 
heads of various saints, bis particular friends, who had ac- 
companied him there to do him honour, and who will be 
taken this evening with him in procession to his own 
chapeL Acton and I went together, and one of the people 
belonging to the church seeing us come in, and judging 
that we wanted to see the blood, summoned one of the 
canons, who was half asleep in a stall, who brought out 
the blood, which is contained in a glass vase mounted with 
silver. It liquefies in the morning, remains in that state 
all day, and congeals again at night. A great many people 
were waiting to kiss the vessel, which was handed to us 
first. We kissed it, and then it went round, each person 
kissing it and touching it with his head, as they do St. 
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Peter's foot at Eome. San Gennaro and Iiifi silver com- 
panions were brought in procession fiY)m one of the other 
churches, all the nobility and an immense crowd attend- 
ing. I had fancied that the French had exposed and 
pat an end to this jnggle, hut not at all. They found the 
people 80 attached to the snperstition that they patronised it ; 
they adorned the Chapel of St. Januarius with a magnificent 
altarpiece and other presents. The first time (after they 
came to Naples) that the miracle was to be performed the 
blood would not liqnefy, which produced a great ferment 
among the people. It was a trick of the priests' to throw 
odium on the French, and the French General Championnet 
thought it so serious that he sent word that if the blood did 
not liquefy forthwith the priests should go to the galleys. 
It liquefied immediately, and the people were satisfied. 
Acton told me that nobody believed it but the common 
people, but that they did not dare to leave it off. It is what 
is called a false position to be in, when they are obliged to 
go on pretending to perform a miracle in which no men of 
sense and education believe, and in which it is well known 
they don't any of them believe themselves. Miracles, if 
sometimes useful and profitable, are sometimes awkward 
incumbrances. Drove round the obscure parts of the town, 
and through dense masses of population, by the old palace 
of Queen Joan and the market place, which was the scene 
of Masaniello's sedition. He was killed in the great church 
(in 1646). 

May 4th, — To the Mnseum, and saw the mummies which 
have been unrolled; they are like thin, black, shrivelled 
corpses ; hair and shape of face perfect, even the eyelids. 
The canvas fold in which they are vrrapped quite fresh- 
looking ; the best preserved is 3,053 years old. Amongst the 
bronzes there is a bust of Livia with a wig. Dined with 
Toledo, the Spanish Minister. The women put their knives 
into their mouths, and he is always kissing his wife's hand— 
an ugly little old woman. Toledo was Eomana's aide-de- 
camp. 

May 5tk. — To Cunue, and dined at the Lake of Fusaro 
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■wUh the Talbots and Lnshingtons ; not a pretty lake, but tlie 
countr; near it prettj enongh. A splendid sonset, with real 
purple. ' Lumine vestit purpureo.* 

May 7th. — In the morning to the Chapel of St. Januarius, 
to see the blood liquefy. The grand ceremony was last 
Saturday at the Cathedral, but the miracle is repeated every 
morning in th« chapel for eight days. I never saw such a 
scene, at once ao ludicrous and so disgusting, but more of the 
latter. There was the saint all bedizened with pearls on the 
altar, the other silver ladies and gentlemen all round the 
chapel, with an abundance of tapers bnming before them. 
Certain people were admitted within the rails of the altar ; 
the crowd, consisting chiefly of women, and most of them 
old women, were without. There is no service, bat the priests 
keep muttering and looking at the blood to see if it is melt- 
ing. To-day it was unusually long, so these old Sybils kept 
clamouring, ' Santa Trinita!' 'Santa Vei^ine!' *I>io onnipo- 
tente!' 'SaaGrennarol'inloudanddiscordantchorus; still the 
blood was obstinate,' so the priest ordered them to go down 
on their knees and to say the Athanasian Creed, which is one 
of the specifics resorted to in such a case. He drawled it 
out with his eyes shut, and the women screamed the re- 
sponses. This would not do, so they fell to abuse and en- 
treaties with a vehemence and volubility, and s shrill 
clamour, which was at once a proof of their sincerity and 
their folly. Such noise, such gesticulations. One woman I 
never shall forget, with outstretched arm, distorted visage, 
and voice of piercing sharpness. In the meantime the 
priest handed about the phial to be kissed, and talked the 
matter over with the bystanders. * E sempre duro ? ' ' Sempre 
duro, adesso V h una piccola cosa.' At last, after all the 
handling, praying, kissing, screaming, entreating, and abusing, 
the blood did melt,' when the organ strack up, they all sang 

' I dined at Hill's ; sat next to the Duchesse ie Dalberpr, talked of the 
miracle, which she told me sbe &rmlj believed. I fiuicied none believed it 
but the lowest of the people, and was (very foolkhly) astonished ; for what 
ought ever to produce Mtonishmeat which has to do with credulity in 
matters of religionP 

* lUarum lacrymv meditataque mnrmuia pneatant.— Jwxhal, 6, 
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in cboms, and so it ended. It struck me as particularly 
di^usting, though after all it is not fair to abuse these poor 
people, who hare all been brought up in the belief of the 
miracle, and who fancy that the prosperity of their city and 
all that it contains is somehow connected with its dne per- 
formance. The priests could not discontinue it but by ac- 
knowledging the imposture, and by an imaginative people, 
who are the slaves of prejudice, and attached to it by force 
of inveterate habit, the acknowledgment would not be 
believed, and they would only incur odium by it ; there it is, 
and (for some time at least) it must go on. 

Went up to Craven's villa {this is the villa at which the 
amottr between the present Queen of Kaples and Captain 
Hess was carried on), and sat there doing nothing in the 
middle of dowel's, and sea breezes, and beautiful views. To 
comprehend all the luxury of the hel far vdente one must 
come to Naples, where idleness loses half its evil by losing 
all its enervating qualities ; there is something; in the air so 
elastic that I have never been at any place where I have felt 
as if I could make exertions so easily as here, and yet it is a 
great pleasure to sit and look at the Bay, the mountains, the 
islands, and the town, and watch its amusing inhabitants. 
At least half an hour of every morning is spent at my 
window, while I am dressing, watching the lazaroni, who 
fish, work, swim, dress, cook, play, and qoarrel onderit. At 
this moment the scene is as follows : — Half a dozen boats with 
awnings and fiags moored off the landing-place, a few fishing- 
boats with men mending their nets, three fellows swimming 
about them, two with red caps on perched upon the wall 
playing at cards, two or three more looking on, one on the 
ground being shaved by a barber with a basin {the exact 
counterpart of Mambrino's helmet), and two or three more 
waiting their turn for the same operation — always a certain 
number lounging about, others smoking or asleep. 

Jftry Sth. — Kode with a lai^ party to Astroni, where 
they dined, but I did not. There were the Lashingtons, 
Princd and Princess Dentici (he is at the head of the Douane), 
Madame and Mademoiselle Galiati (she is remarkably pretty) , 
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Count (I believe) and Countesa Biralria, her uncle, Lord A. 
Chichester, Coont Gregorio, and a Mr. Staart, The park, 
or whatever it is called — for it is the Sing's chase and fall 
of wild boars — is one of the most beautiful and carious 
places about Naples. Milton's description of the approach 
to Eden applies exactly te Aetroni ; if ever he saw it it is 
likely that he meant to describe it — 

To tlie Imrder comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
Ab with a mral mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wildemeBs, whose hairy sides, 
With thicket ovei^rown, groteaqne, and wild, 
Aoceas denied ; and overhead up grew 
Insuperable he^ht of loftiest shade, 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. 

It is an immense crater of a volcano, the amphitheatre 
quite unbroken, and larger than that of Veeuvins, bat covered 
with wood, and the bottom with very fine trees of various sorts 
■ and with fern — very wild and picturesque. There are several 
Uttle hillocks, sapposed to have been small craters ; but al- 
though it is proved that this waa a volcano from the lava under 
the soil and from its shape, there is no mention of it us an 
active volcano, and nobody can tell how many thousand years 
ago it was in operation. The King, with his usual good taste, 
is cutting down the finest trees, and has made a ride round 
the bottom, which he has planted with poplars in a double 
row, spoiling as much as he can all the beauty of the place. 
They dined in a shady arbour, made on purpose with 
branches of trees bound together, and on beds of fern, were 
very merry, pelting each other with oranges and cherries, 
and dealing about an abundance of manual jests. 

Evening. — I have token my last ride and last look at 
Naples, and am aorprised at the sorrow I feel at quitting it, 
as I fear, for ever. Bode a^in to Astroni with Morier, and 
'walked through the wood and tried to scale one of the sides 
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of the mountain, bat lost the path, and eoold only get half- 
way np ; it ia the moet beautiful place about Naples. Came 
back by the Strada Nnova, and saw for the last time that 
delicious Bay with its coast and its islands, which are as 
deeply imprinted on my memoiy as if I had passed my life 
among them. To-night I hare stood once more by the shore, 
and could almost have cried to think I should never see it 
again — 

The smooth Bnrface of this anmmer sea — 

nor breathe this delicious air, nor feast my eyes on the scene 
of gaiety, and brilliancy, and beauty around me. Nobody can 
form an idea of Naples without coming to it ; every gale 
seems to bring health and cheerfulness with it, and appears 
' able to drive all sadness but despair.' 

Naples, they told me, does very well for a short time, but 
you will soon grow tired of it. To be sure, I have befoi here 
only three weeks, but I liked it better every day, and I am 
wretched at leaving it. What could I ever mean by thinking 
it was not gay, and less lively than Qenoa? To-night, as I 
came home from riding, the shore was covered with lazaroni 
and throngs of people, dancing, singing, harping, fiddling — 
all so meny, and as if the open air and their own elastic 
spirits were happiness enough. I suppose I shall never come 
again, for when I have measured back the distance to my 
own foggy country, there I shall settle for ever, wid Naples 
and her sunny shores and balmy winds will only be as a 
short and delightful dream, from which I have waked too 
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at Pratolino — Bologna — Meziofanti — Ferrara — Venice — Padua— Vi- 
cenza— Brescia-— Verona— Milan — I*go Mag^ore — The Simplon— Ge- 
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Mola di Gaeta, May 9th. — T have dined here on an open 
terrace (looking over the garden and the delicioos bay), where 
I have been sitting writing the whole evening. The moon 
is just rising, and throwing a flood of silver over the sea — 

Rising is clondless majesty, 
Apparent queen, trnveiled her peerless light 
And o'er the dark her. silver mantle threw. 

We lefb Naples at half-past seren in the morning, went to 
Caserta, and walked over the palace, in which nothing struck 
me bat the dimensions, the staircase, and a few of the rooms. 
The theatre is Tery well contriTed ; it is at one end of the 
palace, and the back of it opens by large folding doors into 
the garden, so that they can have any depth of stage they 
please, and arrange any pageants or cavalcades. This 
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could, however, only be at a theatre in a conntr; house- 
Thence to Capua, and went over the Amphitheatre, which ia 
very remarkable. It is said to be latter tlian the Colisenm, 
but the arena did not appear to me ao vast. Here we are 
in the land of names again, and it is impoBsible for the ima- 
gination not to run over the grandeur, luxury, and iate of 
Capua, for on the very spot on which I was standing (for the 
chief places are ascertained) in all probability Hannibal 
often sat to see the games.' 

The Italian postillions, it must be owned, are a comical 
set. They sometimes go faster than ever I went in England, 
then at others they creep like snails, and stop at the least 
inclined plane to put on the »ea/rpa. The occasions they 
generally select for going fast are when they have six horses 
harnessed to the carri^e, and so extend about ten yards, 
on slippery pavement, through very narrow streets, extremely 
crowded with women and children ; then they will flog their 
horses to full speed, and clatter along without fear or shame. 
Kothing happens ; I have remarked that nothing ever does 
anywhere in Italy. 

I have walked over this garden [at Oaeta] , which contains 
remains of one of Cicero's villas, but they are only arched 
rooms like vaults, and not worth seeing but for the name of 
Cicero, and the recollection that he was murdered almost on 
this spot. He had good taste in his villas, for this bay is as 
placid and delicious as that of Baise. There is an ancient 
bath, which probably belonged to the villa ; it is in the sea, 
and still available, when cleaned out, which just now it is not. 

Same, May lOth. — Left Mola at half-past seven and got 
here at ten minutes after seven. It was so kind as to rain 
last night BJid this morning, and lay the dast all the way. 
Stopped at Terracina, and went to see the ancient port, 
which is worth seeing. The road is pretty all the way, but 
the scenery in Italy wants verdure and folia^. The beauty 

' No such thing-, ^is Cfipuft was iiearlj dastrojed, and if it h«d mi amphi- 
theatre it would have been nuned. These ruins must have belonged to 
Capua the Second, which was restored bv Angnstns or Tiberius, and became 
«s flourishing aod populous aa the fint bad been. — [C. C. G.] 
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of tbeae landscapes consists in the bold outlines, loftj 
moontains, abundant vegetation, and brigbt atmosphere, 
and they are always better to look at from a little distance 
than very near. Aricia is pretty well wooded. I foand a 
parcel of letters with the London news; but the post is 
enough to drive one mad, for I got one of the 23rd of April 
and another of the 19th of March on the same day. 



ON TAKING LEAVE OF NAPLES, 
(Wrilten in a carriage between Naples and Mola di Qaeta.) 

' Hateilur poela.' 

Thongh not a spark of trae poetic fire 
Beuued at my birth, or on my cradle fell, 

Thoiigh rude my nnmberB, and untuned my lyre, 
I will not leave thee with a mute farewell, 

I cannot see recede thy avmny shore. 

Nor ling'ring look my last npon thy bay, 

And know that they will meet my gaze no more, 
Yet tearless take my anretnrning way, 

"Tie not that Love laments his broken toys. 
Nor is it Friendship murmurs to depart, 

Touching the chords of recollected joys 

Which ring with aad vibration on the heart. 

Nor bound am I in Habit's unfelt chain. 

Which o'er the fancy steals with gradual pow'r. 

Till local sympathy awakes in pain, 

That slept unconscious till the parting hour. 

But 'tis the charm, so great, yet undefin'd, 
That Nature's self around fair Naples throws, 

Which now excites and elevates the mind, 
Asd now invites it to no dull repose. 

No exhalations damp the spirite choke, 
That feed on ether temp'rate and serene ; 

No yellow fogs, or murky clouds of smoke, 
Obscure the lustre of this joyous scene. 
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The God of 61&dnesB with proMo ray 
Bids the rich soil its teeming womb expand, 

While healthful breezes, cooled with Ocean's spray, 
Scatter a dewy freshnesH o'er the land. 

No monntain billow's hage nplifled cieet 
Laehes the foaming beach with sullen roar ; 

The smooth sea sparklea in unbroken rest, 
Or lightly rakes npon the pebbled shore. 

The Ocean's Monarch on these golden sands 
Seems the InxnrionB laws of Love to own,' 

And yield his trident to Thalaaaia's hands. 
To mle the wateiB from the Baian throne. 

Here the green olive, and the pnrple vine. 

The lofty poplar and the elm espouse, 
Or ronnd the mnlberry their tendrils twine, 

Or creep in clnsters through the ilex bongha. 

A thousand flow'ra, enamelling the fields. 
Declare the presence of returning spring ; 

A varioua harvest smiling Geres yields, 
And all the groves with vocal music sing. 

Earth, air, and sea, th' enchantment of the clime, 
B«vived that yonng elation of the breast 

When Hope, nndannted, saw the form of Time 
In Fancy's gay, deluding colours drest. 

And though those visions are for ever fled 
Which in the morning of existence rose. 

And all the &lse and flatt'ring hopes are dead 
That vainly promised a serener close, 

I'll snatch the joys which spite of fate remain 
To cheer life's darkness with a transient ray. 

And oft in vivid fancy roam again 

Through these blest regions when I'm far away. 

Bome^ May 1 3th. — 11th. — Walked aboat visiting to 
announce my return, and fonnd nobody at home. Hired a 
torse and rode with Lovaine till near eight o'clock ; rode by 

1 The Temple of Venus stands npon the shora of the Baj of Bun. 
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the Via Sacra two or three miles along the Street of Tombs-^— 
very interestmg and cnrioos — and then cat acroas to the rain 
of an old villa, where an apartment floored with marble 
has lately been diacovered, evidently a bath, and a very 
Urge one ; on to Torlonia's scavo and under the arches of 
the Clandiim aqnedact. Nothing at Bome delights and 
aatoQiBhes me more than the aqueducts, the way they stretch 
over the Campagna — ' 

Aa some earth-bom giaute spread 

Their mighty arms along th' indented mesd. 

And when yon approach them how admirable are their 
vastnesB and solidity — each arch in itself a fabric, and the 
whole so venerable and beanti^l. After all my delight at 
Naples I infinitely prefer Borne ; there is a tranqnU magni- 
flcence and repose abont Rome, and an indefinable pleasure 
in the atmosphere, the colotiring, and the mias, which are 
better felt than described. We lingered abont the aquedncta 
till dark, but there is hardly any twilight here ; the sun sets, 
and in half an hour it is night. Almost everybody ia gone 
or going, but the heat can't have driven them away, for it is 
perfectly cool. 

As we set out on our ride we parsed a little church called 
' Domine, quo vadis P ' which was built on tiiis occasion : — 
St. Peter was escaping from Borne (he was a great coward, 
that Frinceps Apoatolorum), and at this spot he met Christ, 
and aaid to him, ' Domine, quo vadis P ' * Why,' replied our 
Saviour, ' I am going to be crucified over again, for you are 
running away, and won't stay to do my business here ; * on 
which St. Pet«r retamed to suffer in his own person, and the 
church was built in commemoration of the event. The 
Saint has no reason to be flattered at the character which is 
given of him by the pious editors of his Epistles. ' Confidence 
and zeal form a conspicuous part of his character, but he 

^ The Claudian squeduct, which ia the grandest, and whose enormous 
remuDs form the great ornament of the Csmpsgna, was begun hy CfdigulA 
and finished hy CLtudius. The etmctura uf the srches.U exactly like those 
of the Coliseum. The first aqueduct was built by Appius Cscus, the censor, 
the same who lud down the Vis Appia, SIO B.C. 
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was sometimes deficient ia firmnesa &nd resolutioD. He had 
the faith to walk upon the water, but when the aea grew 
boisterous his Mth deserted him and he became afraid. 
He was forward to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and declared himself read^ to die in that profession, and yet 
soon after he tbrice denied, and with oaths, that he knew 
anything of Jesus. The warmth of his temper led him to 
cut off the ear of the High Priest's servant, and by his 
timidity and dissimulation respecting the Gentile converte at 
Antioch he incnrred the censure of the eager and resolute 
St. Paul.' 

We returned through the Porta di San Giovanni, and by 
the Scala Santa. There are three flights of steps; those 
in the middle are covered with wood (that the marble 
may not be worn out), and these are the holy steps; the 
other two are for the pious to walk down. I had no idea 
anybody ever went up on their knees, though I was aware 
they were not allowed to go up on their feet, and with 
no small surprise saw several devout females in the perform- 
ance of this ceremony. They walk np the vestibule, drop 
upon their knees, rise and walk over the landing-place, 
carefully tuck up their gowns, drop again, and then up they 
toil in the most absurd and ridicnlous postores ima^n- 
able. 

Weak in their limbe, but in devotion strong, 
On their bare hands and feet they crawl along. 

Dbtdeh, Juv. 6. 

I suppose there is some spiritual advantage derivable 
from the action, but I don't know what. Why, however, 
Z should be surprised I can't tell, after all I have seen here. 
Madame de Dalberg came to my recollection, and San 
Gennaro; she had owned to me that she believed in the 
miracle, and we had a long dispute about it, though I have 
since thought that I am wrong to regard her credulity with 
such pity and contempt. The case admits of an argument, 
though not that which she made use o£ Many people are 
right in what they do, but without knowing why; some 
wrong, with very fair reasons. She, however, is wrong both 
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ways, but she has been brought np in principles of strong 
religioQB belief, and she belongs to a charcb which teaches 
that miracles have never ceased from the days of the 
Apostles till now. Those who believe that a miracle ever 
was performed cannot doubt that another may be performed 
now ; the only question is as to the fact. We believe that 
miracles ceased with, the Apostles, and we pronounce all 
that are alleged to have Happened since to be fictitious. 
Believing as she does that miracles have continually occurred, 
"it is more reasonable to believe in the realitj of one she 
sees herself than in those which are reported by others. 
She sees this done ; it is, then, a miracle or it is an imposture ; 
hut it is declared to be a miracle by a whole body of men, 
who must know whether it he so or not, and to whom she 
has been accnstomed to look up with respect and confidence, 
and who have always been deemed worthy of belief. What 
is it, then, she believes P The evidence of her own senses, 
and the testimony of a nnmber of men, and a succession of 
them, who are competent witnesses, and whose characters 
are for the most part unblemished, in her opinion certainly. 
The objection that it is improbable, and that no sufficient 
reason is assigned for its performance, is quite inadmis- 
sible, as all considerations of reason are in matters of revela- 
tion. 

And wben the event only is revealed, it is not for men to dogmatise 
aboat the mode or means of its accomplishment, for God's ways are 
not aa oar ways, nor His thoughts as onr thoughts, and His purposes 
may be wrought out io a manner that we wot not, — Keith. 

There is nothing of which we are so continually reminded 
as that we must not pretend to judge of the reasonableness 
and fitness of the Divine dispensations, and there may there- 
fore he good cause for the San Gennaro affair, though we 
cannot fathom it. Still, as the generality of people of 
education have given it up, one wonders at the orthodox few 
whose belief lingers on. There are other bloods that liquefy 
in various places besides San (^nnaro's. 

12tk. — Walked to Santa Agnese, in the Piazza Navona, 
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a pretty church, but hardly anybody in it ; to Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva, empty likewise, but Michael Angelo's Christ 
■was there — a grand performance, though defective aboat the 
l^B, which are too thick ; he has one golden foot for the 
devotees, who were wearing out the marble toe, and would 
soon have had it as smooth as that of Jupiter's in St. Peter's : 
ci-devant Jupiter, now St. Peter. 

I went again to the Pantheon, and walked round and round, 
and looked, and admired ; even the ra^ed wretches who came 
in seemed struck with admiration. It is so fine to see the 
clouds rolling above through the roof; it passes my compre- 
hension how this temple escaped the general wreck of Rome. 
Then to St. Peter's, and went up to the roof and to the ball, 
through the aperture of which I could just squeeze, though 
there is plenty of room when once in it. The ball holds 
above thirty people, staffed close of course. Three other 
men were going up at the same time, who filled the narrow 
ascent with garlicky effluvia. It is impossible to have an 
idea of the size and grandeur of St. Pet«r's without going 
over the roof, and examining all the details, and looking 
down from the galleries. The ascent is very easy; there 
are slabs at the bottom taken &om the holy gates, as they 
were successively opened and closed by the different Popes 
at the Jubilees.' At the top were recorded the ascents of 
various kings and princes and princesses, who had clam- 
bered up ; there was also an inscription in Latin and Italian, 
the very counterpart of that which is still seen on the wall 
in Titus's Baths, only instead of ' Jovem onmipotentem atque 
omnes Deos iratos habeat,* &c. &c., it runs ' Iratos habeat 
Denm omnipotentem et Apostolos Petmm et Faulum,' though 
I don't see why Paul should care about it. Went afterwards 
and walked on the Pincian. 

■ The Jubilee waa esUbliehed by Bonifsce VIII in 1300, and whs 
originRUy a centenmy commemoration, but leduced to fl^ yeatB, and flAer- 
waids to twenty-five, m it still continues. HitUam tem&rks that the Court 
of Rome at the neit Jubilee will rend with a ugh the descriptjon of that 
of 1300. ' The Pope received an incalculable sum of money, for two priests 
stood day and night at the altar of St. Peter, with nkee in their hands, 
raking up the heaps of money.' — Mckato&i. 
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This morning went with the Lorainea and Monsignore 
Spada to Bee the library of the Vatican, which was to have 
been shown ns by Monaignore Maii, the librarian, bnt he 
was engaged elsewhere and did not come. These galleries 
are most beantiAil, vast, and magnificent, and the painting 
of the old part interesting and curious, but that which wna 
done by Kus VI. and Pins VII. has deformed the walls with 
such trash aa I never beheld ; they present various scenes of 
the misfortunes of these two Popes, and certain passa^s in 
their lives. The principal manuscripts we saw were a 
history of Pederigo di Felto, Duke of TJrbino, and nephew 
of Julius IL, beautifully illuminated by Julio Clovio, a scholar 
of Giulio Romano. I never saw anything more exquisite 
than these paintings. Amongst the moBt cmioua of the 
literary treasures we saw are a manuscript of some of St. 
Augustine's works, written upon a palimpsest of Cicero's 
* De Bepublicfi, ; ' this treatise was brought to light by Maii ; 
the old Latin was as nearly erased as possible, bnt by the 
application of gall it has been brought out ^lintly, bnt 
enough to he made out, and completely read : Henry VllL'a 
love-letters to Anne Boleyn, in French and English : Hfinry's 
reply to Luther, the presentation copy to the Pope (Clement 
VII.}, signed by him twice at the end, in English at the end 
of the book, in Latin at the dedication, which is also written 
by bis own hand, only a line ; the pictures representing St. 
Peter's in different stages of the work are very curious. In 
the print room there is a celestial globe painted by Jnlio 
Romano. 

Just before I went to the Vatican I read in ' Galignani ' 
the agreeable inteihgence that my mare Lady Emily had beat 
Clotilde at Newmarket, which I attribute entirely to my ex voto 
of a eilTet horse-shoe, which I vowed, before I went to Naples, 
to the Virgin of the Pantheon in case I won the match ; and, 
as I am resolved to be as good as my word, I have ordered the 
horse-sboe, which is to be sent on Monday, and as soon as it 
arrives it shall be suspended amongst all the arms, and legs, 
and broken gigs, and heads, and silver hearts, and locks of 
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EvGTybody here is in great alarm about the King (George 
IV.), who I have no doubt is very ilL I am afraid he will 
die before I get home, and I should libe to be in at the death 
and see all the proceedioge of a new reign ; but, now I am 
here, I must stay out mj time, let what will happen. I shall 
probably never see Borne again, and ' according to the law 
of probability, so true in general, so false in particular,' 
I have a good chance of seeing at least one more King 
leave as. 

May I5th. — I rode with Lord Haddington to the Villa 
Mellini last evening on a confounded high-going old hnuter 
of Lord Ljnedoch's, which he gave to William Bussell. 
On my return found Henry de Ros just arrived, having been 
stopped at Aqaapendente and Viterbo for want of a Icucia 
passare. 

This morning I have been dragging him about the town 
till he was half dead. The three last days have been the 
hottest to which Kome is subject — not much sun, no wind, 
but an air like an oven. The only cool place is St. Peter's, 
that is delicious. It is the coolest place in summer and the 
warmest in winter. We went to St. Peter's, Coliseum, 
gallery of the Vatican, Villa Albani, and Villa Borghese. 
The Villa Albani I had not seen before ; it is a good speci- 
men of a Koman villa, full of fine things (the finest of which 
is the Antiuons), but very ill kept up. The Cardinal has not 
set his foot in it for a year and a half; there is one walk 
of ilexes perfectly shady, but all the rest is exposed to the 
sun. The post brought very bad accounts of the King, who 
is certainly dying. I have no notion that he will live till I 
get home, but they tell me there will be no changes. Ga- 
garin told me last night that Lieven is to be governor to the 
Emperor of Eussia's eldest son, that for the present he will 
retain the title of AmbaAsador, and that Matuscewitz will be 
Cbarg6 d' Affaires in London. 

May 18th. — Again dragging Henry de Rob about, who 
likes to see sights, but is not strong enough to undei^ 
fatigue. Yesterday I called on M. de la Ferronays, and had 
a long conversation about French politics; he is greatly 
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alarmed at the state of afEairs in France, and told me th&t he 
had said everything he could to the King to dissuade him from 
chajiging hia Ministry and trying a coup d'4tat, that the 
King has always been in his heart averse to a constitution, 
and has now got it into his head that there is a settled design 
to subvert the royal authority, in which idea he is confirmed 
by those about him, ' eon petit ^toarage.' He anticipates 
nothing but disaster to the King and disorder in the country 
from these violent measures, and says that France was in- 
creasing in prosperity, averse to change, satisfied with its 
Government and Constitution, and only desirous of certain 
ameliorations in the internal administration of the country, 
and of preserving inviolate the institutions it had obtained. 
He thinks the success of the expedition to Algiers, if it should 
succeed, will have no effect in strengthening the hands of 
Polignac ; says they committed a capital fanlt in the begin- 
ning by proroguing the Chambers upon their making that 
violent Address in answer to the Speech, that they should 
iaunediately have proceeded to propose the enactment of 
those laws of which the conntry stands in need, when if the 
Chamber had agreed to them the Ministry would have ap- 
peared to have a majority, and would thereby gain moral 
strength ; and if they had been rejected, the King would 
have had a fine opportunity of appealing to the nation, and 
saying that as long as they had attacked him personally he 
had passed it by, but as they opposed all those ameliorations 
which the state of France required, his people might judge 
between him and them, and that this would at least have 
given him a chance of success and hi-ought many moderate 
people to his side. He added that he had also said the same 
thing to PoUgnao, but without success, that he is totally 
ignorant of France and will listen to nobody. I told him 
that Henry de Kos bad been at Lyons when the Dauphin 
came, and how ill he was received by the townspeople and 
the troops, at which he did not seem at all surprised, though 
sorry. 

Went to Santa Maria in Trastevere to-day, the Famese 

TOL. I. B B 
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Palace, the Famesina and Spada, Portieo d' Ottavia and 
MauBoleo d' Axigusto ; this last not worth seeing at all. The 
laat time I was at the Spada I did not see the pictures, some 
of which are very good, partienlarly a Judith by Gnido, and 
a Dido by Ctuercino, which is damaged, but beautiful. Then 
to Santa Maria Maggiore and St. John Lateran, and a ride 
over the Campagna to the Clandian aqueduct and Torlonia'a 
eeavo. 

May ZOth. — I breakfasted with Mills at his villa on the 
Palatine ; Madame de Menon, Henry Cheney, Fox, and the 
Portuguese Charg€ d*A£aJreB; very agreeable: his villa 
charming ; it formerly belonged to Jnlius U., and one room 
is painted in iresco by Raphael and his scholars, as they 
say. 

The Portuguese is Donna Maria's officer. The relations 
of the Holy See with Portugal are rather anomalous, but 
sensible. The Pope sajs he has nothing to do with politics, 
does not acknowledge Don Miguel, but as he is (2e/acb ruler 
of Portugal, he must for the good of the Church (whose 
interests are not to he abandoned for any temporal consider- 
ations) transact business with him, and so he does. This 
Envoy is very sanguine as to the ultimate success of the 
Queen's cause. 

Went to the Orti Famesiani and to Livia's Baths, where 
there is still some painting and gilding to be seen. Then to 
the Capitol ; saw the pictures and statues (again), and called 
on Bunsen, who told me a colossal head of Commodn^ could 
not be Commodus (which stands in the court of the Capitol) ; 
he won't allow anything is anything. He is full of politics, and 
thinks the French will get rid of their domestic difficulties by 
colonising Airica, and does not see why they should not as 
well as the Itomans ; but he seems a better antiquary than 
politician. 

Some pictures in the Capitol are very fine — Domenichino's 
Sybil and Santa Barbara, Gruercino's Santa Petronella 
(copied in mosaic in St. Peter's) and Cleopatra and Antony. 
There are several unfinished Guidos, some only just begun. 
They say he played, and when he lost and could not pay. 
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painted a picture ; so these are the produce of bad nights, 
and their progress perhaps arrested by better. 

To the Borghese Villa. At present I think Chiawick 
better than any villa here, bat they tell me when I get home 
and see Chiswick and remember these I shall think differently. 

May 22nd. — Found it absolutely necessary to adopt 
Boman customs and dine early and go out after dinner; one 
must dine at four or at nine. Went to Kaphael's house, which 
, is painted by his scholars, and one room by himself; a very 
pretty villa, uninhabited, and belongs to au old man and an old 
woman, who will neither live in it nor let it. Though close 
to the Yilla Borghese, which is occupied by the malaria, 
this villa is quite free fi«m it. The malaria is inexplicable. 
If it was ' palpable to sight as to feeling,' it would be like a 
fog which reaches so &t and no farther. Here are ague and 
salubrity, cheek by jowl. To the Famfili Doria, a bad house 
with a magnificent view all round Rome ; fine garden in the 
regular clipped style, but very shady, and the stone pines the 
finest here ; this garden is well kept. Malaria again ; Home is 
blockaded by malaria, and some day will surrender to it alto- 
gether ; as it is, it is melancholy to see all these deserted 
villas and palaces, scarcely one of which is inhabited or 
decently kept. I don't know one palace or villa which is 
lived in as we should live in England ; the Borghese Tilla is 
the only one which is really well kept, but Prince Borghese 
has 70,000i. a year ; he lives at Horence and never comes 
here, but keeps collecting and filling his villa. The other 
morning the ground here was in many parts covered by a 
thin red powder, which was known to come from an erup- 
tion, and everybody thought it was Vesuvius, and so traveU^ 
reported, but it turns out to be from Etna or StromboliJ 
Kaples was covered with it, and the sun obscured, but it is 
much nearer. Borne must be 300 or 400 miles from Etna. 

May 2Brd, — Went to three churches — Nuova, San Gio- 
vanni dei Fiorentini, San Agostino ; in this latter is Raphael's 
fresco of the prophet Isaiah, in the style of M. Angelo, but 
it did not particnlarly strike me. There is a remarkable 
Madonna here, a great favourite ; her shrine is quite illumi- 
« « 2 
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Da,ted with lamps and candles, and adorned with offerings 
which cover the columns on each aide of the church. Nu- 
merous devotees were kissing her gilt foot, and the Virgin 
and Child were decked with earrings, bracelets, and Jewels 
and gold in every shape ; the Child, which ia of a tawny 
marble, looked like some favourite little ' nigger,' so be- 
dizened was he with finery. She is a much more popular 
Madonna than my fi-iend of the Pantheon, to whom I went, 
aa in honour bound, and hnng up my horse-shoe by a porple 
riband (my racing colour) round one of tlie candlesticks on 
the altar, with this inscription —C. C. G., P.G.R.N.A.27, 
1830.' 

Took H. de Ros to see the Cenci and the skeleton 
friars, not exactly birds of a feather ; was obliged to squabble 
with the monk to get a sight of my old friends the skeletons, 
who at last let us in, but would not take any money, which 
I thought monks never refused, but my laquait de place said, 
' Lo conosco bene, c'^ molto superbo.' fiode along the Tia 
A.ppia and to Mazentius's Circus. 

May 241%.— Called on Sir William Gell at his eggshell of 
a house and pretty garden, which he planted himself ten 
years ago, and calls it the Boschetto Gellio. He was very 
agreeable, with stories of Pompeii, old walls, and mined cities, 
besides having a great deal to say on living objects and 
passing events. 

Dined with M. de la Ferronays — a great party — and was 
desired to hand out Madame la Comtesse de Maistre, wife 
to the Comte Xavier de Maistre, author of the 'Yoya^ 
autour de ma Chambre ' and ' Le L^preux,' to which works 
I gave a prodigious number of compliments. The Dalbergs 
and Aldobrandinis dined there, and some French whom I 
'did not know. The Due de Dalberg and his wife are a 
perpetual source of amusement to me, she with her devotion 
and believing everything, he with his air mojueur and be- 

' [I nm unable to decipher tbeee votive letters. The original nuuu- 
BCript of tliie portion of hiajouraala is not in existence, And the copy miide 
by Mr. Oreville'a orders is fu fiom accurate. It la possible that these 
letters may not be correct] 
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lieving nothing; ahe so merry, he so shTewd, and so they 
squabble abont religion. ' Qui est cet homme P ' I SEiid to 
him when a ludicrous-looking abb^ broader than he was 
long, came into the room. 'Qae sais-je? quelque magot,' 
' Ah, je m'en vais dire cela a la Daohease.' ' Ah, mon cher, 
n'allez pas me broniller avec ma iamille.' 

He hod been talking to me abont La Ferronays the day 
before, and said he was a sensible, right-headed man, ' mais 
diablemenb russe;' and last night lia Ferronaya gave ua an 
accoant of the revolt of the Guards on the Emperor Nicho- 
las's accession, of which he had been a witness — of the Em- 
peror's firmness and his snbseqaent conversations with him, 
all which was very interesting, and he recounted it with great 
energy. He said that the day after the affair of the Guards 
all the Corps Diplomalique had gone to him, that he had 
addressed them in an admirable discourse and with a firm 
and placid countenance. He told them that they had wit- 
nessed what had passed, and he had no doubt would give a 
faithful relation of it to their several Courts ; that on dis- 
missing them, he had taken him (La Ferronays) into his 
closet, when he burst into tears and said, ' Ton have just 
seen me act the part of Emperor ; you must now witness the 
feelings of the man. I speak to yon as to my best friend, 
from whom I conceal nothing.' He went on to say that he 
was the most miserable of men, forced upon a throne which 
he had no desire to mount, having been no party to the abdi- 
cation of his brother, and placed in the beginning of his 
reign in a position the most painful, irksome, and difficult; 
but that though he had never sought this elevation, now 
that he had taken it on himself he would maintain and de- 
fend it. Wlien La Ferronays had done, ' L'entendez-vons ? ' 
said Dalberg. ' Comme il parle aveo goiit ; cela Ini est per- 
sonneL L'Emperenr ne lui a pas dit la moitie de tout cela.' 

La Ferronays introduced me to Cardinal Albani, telling 
him I had brought him a letter from Madame Craufurd, 
which I did, aod left it when I was here before. He thought 
I was just come, and asked for the letter, which I told his 
Eminence be had already received. He had, however, forgotten 
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all about me, my letter, and oldCraaf. We had a long con- 
vereatioo about the Catholic question, the Duke's duel with 
Lord Wincbelsea (which he had evidently never heard of), 
the King's ilhiess, &,<i. He is like a very ancient red-legged 
macaw, but I suppose he is a dandy among the cardinals, 
for he wears two stars and two watches. I asked him to 
procnre me an audience of the Pope, which he promised to 
do. Escaped at last from the fiimace his room was, and 
went to air in the streets ; came home early and went to bed. 
This morning got up at half-past sis, and went to look 
out for some columbaria I bad heard of out of the Porta 
Pia, and near Santa Agnese. The drones at Santa Agnese 
knew nothing about them, but I met La Ferronays riding as 
I was returning in despair, and he showed me the way to 
them. They have been discovered about six years, and are 
in a garden. The excavation may be fifteen feet by about 
eight or nine, more or less, and is full of broken urns and 
inscriptions, some of which are very good indeed. One is 
upon 0. Cai^ilius Pedagogus : — 

Vixi quandin potni, sine lite, Bine rixi, 
Sine coutestione, sine tore alieno, amJcis fidem 
Bontun preostiti, peculio panper, animo divitissimns, 
Bbii& valeat is qni hoc titnlum periegit meam. 

Another — 

Lncins Virias Sancins tet. xxm. 
Quod tu ml debebas fa^ere, ego tibi focio, mater pia. 

The same idea as in Canning's verses on his son : — 
Whilst I, reversed our nature's kindlier doom, 
Poor forth a father's sorrows o'er his tomb. 

And Evander on Pellas ; — 

Contra ego vivendo vici mea fata, superstes 
Bestarem nt genitor. 

As I came back 1 looked into San Bernardo, Santa Maria 
della Yittoria, and Santa Susanna, and I stopped to Jook at the 
* Moses striking the Bock,' which is certainly very fine, though 
there is too much of M oses and not enough of rock or water. 
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After breafcfaet to the Yaticati library, where the Due de 
Palberg had engaged the Abb4 Mali to meet him, and he 
showed ua all the mannscripts, most of -which I had ahready 
seen. He is rety laboriotiB as well as learned. Mail is said 
to nndertate too much, and to leave a great deal half ex- 
amined, and therefore nnknown; bat somebody (I foi^t 
who] is at daggers drawn with him, so it may be the accusa- 
tion of a literary enemy. Went abont with the Balbei^ to 
several places, to all of which I had been before. At every 
church the Duchess and her daughter dropped on their knees 
and sprinkled themselves with holy water, and prayed and 
curtsied, but nothing could get him down upon his marrow 
bones. 

May 2oth. — Break&sted with Gell in his Boschetto Gellio 
under a treilla^ of vines, and smrounded by fruits and 
flowers. He was very agreeable, and told us a great many 
anecdotes of the Queen and her trial. We are just setting 
off for Tivoli. 

May 27tk. — Went to Tivoli. The journey hotter than 
flames over the Campagna. It is the most beastly town I 
ever saw, more like the Ghetto here than any other place, 
full of beggars and children. The inn very moderate, but 
Henry and I got a very good apartment^ looking over the 
coontry, in a private house. We all dined together. 

is the merriest of saints, thejoUiest of devotees, and 

very unlike the ghost in * Don Juan,' who says, ' Che si pasce 
di cibo celeste non si pasce di cibo mortale,' for though rigor- 
ously obedient to the prescribed flista of the Church, she 
devonrs flesh enough on other days to suffice for those 
on which it is forbidden ; and on the meagre days she in- 
demnifles herself by any quantity of fish, vegetables, and 
awreries of all kinds. It is only like eating her first course 
on Thursday and her second on Friday. 

After dinner we sent for the moat &mous guide, with 
the magnificent name of Fietro Stopendo, called ' Stupen- 
dous ' from his frequent use of that adjective in pointing 
out the views. His real name is Barbarossa, which is nearly 
88 fine. We went to see the son set from the Villa d' Este, 
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a, very fine villa, with clipped trees, waterworks, and all the 
nsual beauties of Italian villas. It belongs to the Duke of 
Modena, is uninhabited, and filing to decay for want of 
care and attention. Thence to the Temple of the Sybil or 
Vesta' (for it goes by both names), which is very aiiy and 
graceful, and perched on the point of a rock, but its effect 
spoiled by being embedded in dirty, ugly houses. The Ml 
below was made by Bernini, and is very pretty, but not 
grand, and it looks rather artificial. We saw it from what 
is called the Grotto of Neptune. At night I returned again, 
but nobody else would stir out. I went down to the fall, and 
had bundles of hay lit on the rock above, and some blue 
lights called lumi di Beagala, a sort of firework, put in the 
temple, and the effect was beautiful. The reflected light 
upon the cascade, and the light and shade upon the rocks, 
and the temple made visible through the darkness by the 
soft blue flame, without any of the background of buildings 
appearing, were very fine, and in the obscurity it seemed 
much more extensive and natural. I saw this first from the 
Grotto of Neptune, and then from the opposite height. 

Yesterday morning we were to have started on the giro 
of Tivoli at six, but as women are never ready, and a good 
deal of eating and drinking vraa to be gone through before 
we got under weigh, we were not off till near eight. The con- 
sequence was that we got into the heat, and lost the colouring 
of the early morning, and those lights and shades on which 
great part of the beauty of this scenery depends. I was 
altogether disappointed; the hills are either quite bare or 
covered with olives, the most tiresome of trees ; the falls are 
all artificial, and though the view at the foot of the largest 
(or as near as you can approach it) is beautiful, on the whole 
no part of the scenery answered my expectations. The water 
falls in eleven separate cascades (above and below), and sinking 
into the gulf appears to boil up again in clouds of spray, but 

■ I believe it to be the Sybil's Temple. There :s a frightful equara 
building doae to it they call the Sybil's Temple, but I do not see by wbiit 
antboiity. Nibby eaya it i« Vasta, bnt everybody eUe says the Sybil. — 
FoBSITH, CautBR, &C. 
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the artificial chansel above is distinctly visible. There is an 
ancient bridge over the Anio and part of a road up to Tivoli in 
wonderful preservation. Our party pleased their imaginations 
by thinking that Angustna and Meceenas had probably gone 
cheet b}' jowl over the road and bridge, but Stupendous told 
me it was built by Valerian, a.d. 253. though he had no 
notion who Talerian was, except that he was an Emperor. 
There are some curious remains of Mecsenas's Villa, par- 
ticularly the places (if they are really so) whei-e the slaves 
were kept, which are just like cellars. I cannot remember 
seeing any apartments destined for slaves at Pompeii, but 
from all one sees or hears and reads of the Roman slaves, 
they must have been treated in a manner that it is in- 
conceivable they should have endured, considering their 
numbers, and of what they were generally composed — bar- 
bariao prisoners or free citizens reduced to servitude. We 
ended the giro at the Villa d' Este, and breakfasted on the 
terrace ; the rest of the party then retired to sleep and play 
at cards at the inn, and I started with Stupendous to see 
the remains of an ancient city, and some specimens of Cy- 
clopean walls, about four or five miles off. The first placb 
is called Ventidius Bassa's, because that gentleman had a 
villa there, built on the ruins of a little Cyclopean town, 
where there are still some walls standing. Prom thence to 
Mitriano, which must have been a large town, the vestiges 
still covering several hills, and the remains of walls being 
very large ; there is nothing left but a few broken fiuted 
columns, and one fiat marble stone perfect, with an inscrip- 
tion. This jaunt was hardly worth the trouble. 

When I came back from Mitriano, I went down to the 
Grotto of the Syrens, from whence the view of the cascade 
is much finer than from the other grotto, and really grand ; 
but the path is very slippery from the clouds of spray con- 
stantly falling over it. 1 did not go quite to the grotto, for 
Stupendous told me he had nearly slipped down the rock and 
cracked his crown, so I declined running that risk, but saw 
just as well, for I went nearly to the bottom. 

At half-past four we went to Adrian's Villa, with which 
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I was as mnch delighted as I was disappointed witii Tirol!. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than the ruins, and nothing 
gives such an idea of the grondenr of tho ancient masters of 
the world. Thej are six miles in circumference, and the 
remains are considerable, though not verj distinct, but it is 
very easy to perceive that they are the ruins of a villa, or a 
collection of ornamental and Inxurions buildings, and not of 
a town, which A»)m their size they might be. Almost all 
the rains of antiquity that adorn Bome were found here, 
or in CarocolU's Baths, which latter were supplied from this 
stock — all the Albani collection, most of the Maseo Bor- 
bonico at Naples, and half the Yatican. The Albani col- 
lection was made by a nephew of Clement XI.. the Albani 
Pope. They say only one-fourth has been excavuted. The 
ruins are overgrown with ivy and all sorts of creepers. The 
grounds are full of pines and cypresses of great size, and it 
is altogether one of the most interesting and beautiful spots 
I have seen in Italy. The Villa Adriani now belongs to 
Duke Braschi, nephew of Pius YI. He has not excavated, 
but the truth is that there is little temptation to individuals 
to do so. The Gtovernment have taken all the ruins under 
their protection, aud no proprietor is allowed to destroy any 
part of them. So far so good, hut if he digs and finds any- 
thing, he may not sell it ; the Government reserves to itself 
a right of pre-emption, and should he be ofFered a lai^ 
sum by any foreigner for any object he may find, he is not 
allowed to take it, although the Government may not choose 
to bay it at the same price. They will fix a fair, but not 
a fancy price, hot the vendor is often obliged, when they do 
buy it, to wait many years for his money. Albani employed 
1,000 men to excavate. 

We came back in a deliciously cool evening. The Duchess 
wanted us to keep with her carria^ (she had a pair and 
we had four horses), for fear she should be robbed, for she 
had beard that somebody had been robbed somewhere a 
little while ago, which we promised ; but our postillions 
set off in a gallop, we fell asleep, and they were left to their 
fate. 
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At night. — This morning as I was eitting at Torlonia's 
reading the newspapers, a woman came in, whom Lnigi 
Chiaveri soon after begged to introduce to me. She was a 
Mrs. Kelly, of whose history I had already heard, and I told 
Chiaveri I would assist her if I could. She told me her case 
in detail. The short of it is this : — She and her daughter 
(who is very pretty) got acquainted at Tlorence with a family 
of Swifts. Young Swift seeing the girl was good-looking, 
and hearing she was rich, made up to her, gained her affec- 
tions (as they call it] and proposed to marry her. She agreed, 
provided her mother did. - They came to Itome. Swift fol- 
lowed, established himself at the same inn, and wrote to the 
mother to propose himself. The mother declined. He wrote 
a second letter — same reply. He then prevailed on the girl 
to promise not to give him up, but failed in persuading her 
to elope with him. She said she would marry him when she 
was of age. He pressed her to give him a written promise 
to this effect before witnesses. After some hesitation she 
agreed, and one evening (having been previously appointed 
by him) she met him in another room, where she found a 
priest and two men. She signed two papers without reading 
them, heard a short form muttered over, which she did not 
understand, and then was told to run downstairs again. A 
few days after she got uneasy as to what had happened, 
and confessed it all to her mother, who immediately con- 
ceived that this was a nLarriage ceremony into which she 
had been inveigled. She told her lover what she had 
done, who asked her what her mother hod said. She told 
him that her mother fancied that it was a marriage, bnt 
that she had told her it was not, when he informed her 
it was, and this was the first intimation he gave her of the 
sort, and the first time he had given her to understand that 
he regarded her as his wife. She reproached him with his 
duplicity and the imposition he had practised on her, and 
told him she would have no more to say to him. This took 
place in St. Peter's one Friday at vespers. Soon after they 
went to Naples, where Swift followed, and wrote to her 
mother saying he had married her daughter, and asking 
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her foi^Teuess ; that she might fiincy the marriage was not 
valid, but she wonld find it was, having been celebrated by 
an abb^, witnessed by the nephew of a cardinal, and the 
certificate signed bj a cardinal, with the knowledge of the 
Pope. She sent no answer, when he begged an interview, 
which she ^p-anted, and then he told her that be was a 
Catholic, and that her danghter had become so too, and bad 
signed an act of abjuration of the Protestant religion. The 
mother and daughter, however, declined having anjihing to 
do with him, and the latter declared that she had never 
changed her religion at all. He then claimed her as hia 
wife, and tried to prevail on Hill and Lusbington (Sir Henry 
Lushingtou, Consul — the present Lord Berwick, Minister) 
to prevent their leaving Naples. They declined to interfere, 
and advised the mother to go home, and let the matter be 
settled between them in IJngland. She took the bint and 
set off. He followed, and overtook them at Borne, and there, 
by representations to the civil and religious authorities that 
they were taking away his wife to prevent her being a 
Catholic, and make her relapse to the Protestant faith, he 
got them to interfere, and their passports were refused. 
Such is their story. They have nobody to advise, assist, or 
protect them. 

I went to La Ferronays, who was all good-nature, and 
said he would go with me to Cardinal Albani; but I went 
first to the hotel and saw the girl alone, who corroborated 
all her mother bad said. I wrote down her evidence, and 
ma^e her sign it, and then went with thn Ambassador to 
the Cardinal in the Quirinal Palace. The door of his cabinet 
was locked, but after a sort of abh4 vtiiMe had knocked a 
little he came and opened it, and in we went. He did not 
recollect my name the last time I saw him, nor my person 
this. La Ferronays explained the business, with which he 
was already acquainted, partly through Kestner (the Hano- 
verian Minister) and partly through the Boman nuthorities, 
who had given him the case of the adventurer, for such he 
seems to be. The Cardinal seemed disposed to do nothing 
(Bunseu assures me he ia a very sensible man, and right- 
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headed and well disposed), and said she was luarried. We 
said, not at all. Thea he hummed and hawed, aod Btam- 
ntered and slobbered, and talked of the ' case being in the 
hands of the Saint Office [the Inquisition ! 1] under the eyes 
of his Holiness. What could he do P ' We fired o£Fa tirade 
against the infamy of the action, sold that the English 
tribunals ought to decide upOD the ralidity of the marriage, 
that all they wanted was to go home, that the man might 
follow and make his claim good if be could, and that the 
story (if they were detained here) would make a noise in 
England, and would be echoed hack to France by the press 
of both countries, and that it was very desirable to avoid 
such a scandal. He seemed struck with this, and said it 
would be best to send them off to settle their disputes at 
home, but that they must have patience, that time was 
necessary and the case must be examined. We were obliged 
to be contented with this, and saying we were sure the case 
was in good hands (which I doubt, for he would leave it 
there if he dared), with many scrapes and compliments we 
took our leave. The girl has never dared to show her fex;e, 
for fear of being carried off by the lover or shut up in a 
convent by the Grand Inquisitor, so I tranquillised their minds 
and sent them out an airing. In the evening I spoke to Mon- 
siguore Spada, who has promised to help to get up a case in 
Italian, if it should be wanted. 

Dined with M. de la Ferronays, and went to his villa 
(Matt«i) afterwards. He has been perfect in this affair, fuU of 
prompt kindness ; but what a Government ! how imbecile, 
how superannuated ! — a Minister of ninety almost, a sove- 
reign of whom all that can be said is that he is a great 
canonist, and all that little bubbling and boiling of priestery 
and monkery, which is at once odious, mischievous, and con- 
temptible, a sort of extinct volcano, all the stink of the sulphur 
without any of the splendour of the eruption. They want the 
French a^ain sadly. English subjects detained by the Inquisi- 
tion in 1830 ! ! La Ferronays advised me to ask the Pope for 
a moment of audience, and to request him to see the girl 
himself, and interrogate her, and learn the truth of the case. 
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I had just done writing the above when a note came 
from La Ferronays with the passports for the Kelljs, which 
Albani had sent him, so I had only to thank the Caidinal 
instead of mentioning it to the Pope. I did not think 
he wonld have been so qnick. How enchanted they will be , 
to-morrow morning. 

May 29th. — At ten Kestner called for Lovaine and me, 
and we went to the Pope.' His Court is by no means de- 
spicable. A splendid suite of apartments at the Qoirinal 
with a very decent attendance of Swiss Guards, Ouardie 
Kobili, Chamberlains— generally ecclesiastics — dressed in 
purple, valets in red from top to toe, of Spanish cut, and in 
the midst of all a barefooted Capuchin. After waiting a 
few minutes, we were introduced to the presence of the 
Pope by the Chamberlain, who knelt as he showed us in. 
The Pope was alone at the end of a very long and handsome 
apartment, sitting imder a canopy of state in an arm-chair, 
with a table before him covered with books and papers, a 
crucifix, and a snuff-boz. He received us most graciously, 
half rising and extending his hand, which we all kissed. 
His dress was white silk, and very dirty, a white silk sknll 
cap, red silk shoes with an embroidered cross, which the 
faithful kiss. He is a very nice, squinting old twaddle, and 
we liked him . He asked us if we spoke Italian, and when 
we modestly answered, a little, he began in the most 
desperately unintelligible French I ever heard; so that, 
though no donbt he said many excellent things, it was 
nearly impossible to comprehend any of them ; but he talked 
with interest of our King's health, of the antiquities, and 
VescovaU, of Lucien Buonaparte and his extortion {for hi^ 
curiosities), said when he was Cardinal he used to go often 
to Vescovali. He is, in fact, a connoisseur. Talked of quieting 
religious dissensions in England and the Catholic question ; 
and when I said, ' Tr^s-Saint P^re, le Roi mon mattre n'a 
pas de meilleura sujets que ses sujets catholiques,' his eyes 

' [The Pope was Pius VIII. (Fraocisco Xayierio Castiglioni), vihoso 
reign was a ver; nhort one, for he succeeded Leo XII. in Miuch iB29 and 
waa succeeded by Otegorj XVI. in December, 1830.] 
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Trhirled rotiiid in their Bocketa lite teetotums, and be grinned 
from ear to ear. After aboat a quarter of an hoar he bade 
us fiirewell ; we kisaed his hsjid and backed out ai^ain. We 
then went to the Cardinal, whom I thanked warmly for his 
prompt attention to mj request in having given the pass- 
ports to my prQUg4ea. It is the etiquette in the Court of 
the Quirinal for the setrantB to descend from behind the 
carriage, and the horses to g^o a foot pace. 

After this audience I took the passport to the Kellys. 
The mother was in bed, but the girl came to me in a transport 
of gratitude and joy. They went off in the evening to 
Florence. La Ferronays advised me to send them off 
directly, for fear the priests should b^in to stir in the 
matter and raise fresh obstacles. 

In the afternoon went to Gibson's, the sculptor. He is 
very simple and intelligent, and appears to be devoted to his 
art There is a magnificent Yenus, composed from various 
models, like Zeuzis's statue of Juno at Crotona. 

Q-Qando Zensi 1' immagine far volae 

Che par dovea nel tempio di Ginnone, 

E tante belle nnde insieme accolse, 

B per una fame in perfesione. 

Da chi, tina parte, e da cbi, nn' altra tolse. 

May %\st. — Yesterday the advocate to whom I had 
advised Mrs. Kelly to go came to me, and said be could 
not understand what she said, and she had desired him to 
call on me. I told him the story, and he said he would 
look into it and see what was to be done. I had advised 
her before she went to consult an Italian lawyer as to the 
necessary steps to be taken here in order to prove the inva- 
lidity of the marriage in England. This man, whose name 
is Dottore Belli, was recommended to me by Monsignore 
Spada as a clever lawyer, and particularly good for the case, 
because brother of one of the judges (or other officer) in the 
Yicar-General's court. But I suppose he has less influence 
over the brother than the brother over him, for this morning 
he sent me a very civil but formal letter, saying the 
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parties were married, and had abjured after inBtruction re- 
ceived' — evidently a letter dictated by the court or by his 
brother, or at all events by some ecclesiastical iuterest. 
They evidently want to make the marriage good to save 
their own credit, but there is a great mystery in the whole 
affair. Cardinal Weld told La Ferronays that they had 
not yet found the priest who had performed the ceremony. 
Bunsen at my request undertook to enquire into the affair, 
but up to the present moment (June 13th) he has only made 
the case more confused and inexplicable.' 

To-day there was a grand ceremony of the transportation 
of the standard of a new saint (that is, one made about £fty 
years ago) from St. Peter's to San Lorenzo in Lucina, his 
own church. This saint is San Francisco Carraccioli, a 
Neapolitan. All the peasantry came in, covered with 
religious gewgaws, and the streets were crowded. There 
was a balcony at the Cardinal's aa for the Girandola, but the 
Due de Dalberg and I went to the Piazza di San Pietro, 
and saw it there ; it was curions. First came the guards ; 
then the footmen of the cardinals in State Liveries, four for 
each, carrying toi-ehes ; the clergy of various orders with 
chandeliers, crucifixes, immense crosses, standards, and all 
with torches ; a long file of Jesuits, whose appearance was 
remarkable, so humble and absorbed did they look ; bands 
of music and soldiers, the whole reaching from the door of 

' The conclusion of thb nfiair is not IsM curious than its commence- 
ment. The parties returned to this country. Snift eued Jiifa Kelly in tbe 
Eccleuastical Court for the regtitution of conjugal right*. After much delay 
the ciue was elahorately arf^ued before Sir John NichoU, who at very great 
length pronounced judgment Against the Talidity of the marriage. Swi^ 
appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, when the sentence 
of the Court below was reversed, and the ceremony at Rome decided to 
be a good and binding; marriage. The parties were thus irrevocably made 
man and wife, and after some time had elapi^ed their mutual friends and 
relations aet on foot a negotiation for a reconciliation, and eventually Mias 
Kelty agreed t« live with Atr. Swift, on condition that the mairisge ceremony 
should be regularly performed, which was accordingly doue ; certain seltle- 
ments were made, and they are now (for all I know to the contrnry) living 
happily and harmoniously together. [Thefurtherproceedings in tfaia cause 
are described in tbe second volume of this Journal, when tbey came before 
<4ie Privy Council.] 
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St. Peter's to the other side of the Caatle of St. Angelo. 
This procession made the giro of the city, for we fell in with 
it a^;ain in the Piazza della Colonna two hours afterwards. 
The Chiu-ch of San Lorenzo and the adjoining houses were 
illuminated, and there was a picture, inscription, &c., stuck 
up over the door. The Cardinal Galetti, who is the patron 
of this order, asked the General of the Jesuits to send some 
of his flock to swell the procession, which he was desirous of 
making as brilliant as possible. The General excused him- 
self on the ground that the Jesuits were not in the habit of 
attending processions. The Cardinal complained to the Pope 
of the GSeneral's refusal. The next time the Pope saw him 
(he goes once a week to the Quirinal to make his report), 
after discussing all their matters of business and giving him 
the benediction, just as he was leaving the room, the Pope 
called after him, * O reverend Father, I hope you will not 
send less than a hundred of your Jesuits to the procession to- 
morrow.* The General was thunderstruck, but obliged to 
obey. This ecclesiastical anecdote makes a noise here. The 
present General is a Belgian, and a man of great ability. 
The Jesuits have a college here, and a seminary ; a hundred 
in the one, and three hundred in the other. 

The process of saint-making is extremely curious. There 
are three grades of saintship : the first, for which I forget 
the name, requires irreproachable moral conduct; the second 
(beatification), two well-proved miracles; the third (sanctifi- 
cation), three. It costs an immense sum of money to effect 
the whole, in some cases as much as 100,000 piastres. The 
process begins by an application to the Pope, on the part of 
the relatives of the candidate, or on that of the confraternity, 
if they belong to a religions order. The Pope refers the 
qnesrion to a tribunal, and the claimants are obliged to 
appear with their proofs, which are severely scrutinised, and 
the miracles are only admitted upon the production of the 
most satisfactory evidence. Individuals continually subscribe 
for this purpose, particularly for members of religious 
orders, in order to increase the honour or glory of the 
VOL. I. 
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society. These trialB last many jeara, sometimes for cen- 
turies. There is a PriocesB of Sardinia, sister of the late 
King, ivho died lately, and they want to maVe a saint of her. 
The money (estimated at 100,000 piastres) is ready, but 
they cannot rout oat a miracle by any means, so that they 
are at a dead stand-still before the second step. Ifobody 
can be sanctified till two himdred years after their death, 
bnt they may arrive at the previous grades before that, and 
the proofs may be adduced and registered. 

June Ist. — Yesterday news came of the change in the 
French Ministry,' of which La Ferronays knew nothing the 
night before, and fixim which Dalberg anticipates an 
increase of desperate measures on the part of the Court. 
Went in the morning to Gibson's ; in the evening to the 
Orti SaJlustiani, one of the many objects here not worth see- 
ing, though they show two great holes in a wall, which they 
call theCampo Scelerato, and they say it is the pla«e where the 
irail vestals were buried. Coming back we met the Pope taking 
a drive — two coaches and four, with guards and outriders. 
We got ont of the carriage and took off onr hats, and our 
laqtuiia de •place dropped on his knees. The Pope was in 
white, two people sitting opposite to him, and as he passed 
he scattered a blessing. All persons kneel when he appears — 
that is, all Catholics. The equipage was not brilliant. To 
the Oorsini Villa, the gardens of which are some of the 
shadiest and most agreeable in Rome, but nobody inhabits 
the palace. The Corsinis live at Florence, and when they 
come here they lodge elsewhere, for the malaria, they say, 
occupies their domain. Thus it is that between poverty and 
malaria Borne is deserted by its great men. Bnt the popu- 
lation ought to be increasing, for almost every woman one 
meets is with child. Gell denies the malaria, says be 

' [Cbiules X. bftd BigDed the decree far the dissolution of the existing 
Chamber of Deputies on the 16th of May : on the 19th of Maj Another 
ordinance appointed H. de Chnnlelanze to the Miniitc; of Juatjc«, ]tf. de 
Peyronnet to the iDlerior, M. de Montbel to the Finftnces, and M. 
Capellc to the Depanmeot of Public Works. These appoiotiDeDts, more 
especially tbat of M. de Peyronnet, were deemed in the highest degree 
hoslile to the Liberal par^.] 
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should not minij liring where they say it ia dangeroQB to 
live ; but can this be matter of opinion 9 

In the ereniog looked into the Church and Piazza of San 
Lorenzo in Lucina. The church is hung with drapery, 
adorned with statues, and illuminated by innumerable wax 
candles. The piazza is illuminated too, and drapery htmg 
out from the windows. There were crowds of people, lines of 
chairs, and boys bawling to the people to come and sit upon 
then) ; others selling lemonade, others the life and exploits 
of the saint on penny papers ; a band of military music on 
a scaffolding, and guards patroling about. Between the in- 
tervals of the band the bells, in discordant chorus, regaled 
' the ears of the gi-oundlings.' This strange, discordant 
scene, the foundation of which ia religions, but which has but 
little of the appearance of religion in it, lasts eight successive 
days, and costs a vast sum of money— they say 9,000 scudi — 
the greatest part of which is furnished by the Government. 
It probably answers some end, for it is difficult to conceive 
that any GJovernment, even this, should spend money, of 
which they have so Httle to spare, on these fooleries while 
poverty overspreads the land. This ceremony has not taken 
place before for a hundred years. The sight is certainly very 
gay. Close by, in the Palazzo Fiani, is a theatre of marionettes, 
who play a comedy of Gioldoni. The Duke Fiani lets part 
of his palace for this purpose. What cm exhibition of 
wretchedness ! He reserves a box which his servants let to 
anybody, whether on his account or their own I don't know, 

Evening. — Went before dinner to the Villa Madama, a 
ruined villa belonging to the royal house of Naples, with 
fine paintings still on the walls and ceilings, the vestiges of 
former luxury, and a capital view of Some, the Tiber, the 
Milvian Bridge, and the mountains. After dinner to the 
San Gregorio to see the frescoes, the * Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew,' the rival frescoes of Guido and Domenichino, and 
afterwards drove about till dark, when we went to a most 
extraordinary performance — that of the Flagellants. I had 
heard of it, and had long been carious to assist at it. The 
church was dimly lit by a few candles on the altar, the con- 
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gregation not nnmerons. There was a, service, the people 
making the responseB, after which a prieat, or one of the 
attendants of the church, went ronnd with a bundle of whips 
of knotted cord, and gave one to each person wio chose to 
take it. I took mine, hat mj companion laughed so at seeing 
me gravelj accept the whip, that he was obliged to hide Mb 
face in his hands, and was passed over. In a few minntea 
the candles were extingnished, and we were left in total 
darkness. Then an invisible preacher began exhorting his 
hearers to whip themselves severely, and as he went on his 
vehemence and passion increased. Fresentlj a loud smacking 
was heard all ronnd the church, which continued a few 
miautes ; then the preacher urged as to fresh exertions, and 
orack went the whips again louder and faster than before 
as he exhorted. The &ithful flogged till a bell rang ; the 
whips stopped, in a few nunutes the candles were lit again, 
and the priest came round and collected his cords. I had 
squeezed mine in mj hands, ao that he did not see it, and I 
brought it awa; with me. As soon as the candles were ex- 
tinguished the doors were locked, so that nobody could go 
out or come in till the discipline was over. I was rather 
nervous when we were locked op in total darkness, bat nobody 
whipped me, and I certainly did not whip myself. A more ex- 
traordinary thing (for sight it can't be called) I never wit- 
nessed. I don't think the people stripped, nor, if they did, 
that the cords could have hurt them mach. From thence 
to St. Peter's, where we found the quarant' ore and the high 
altar illuminated with heaps of candles. Only a few lights 
scattered at a great distance through the rest of the church, 
very few people there ; but the dim light, the deep shades, 
the vast space, and the profound stillness were sublime. 
(Certainly nothing in the world can approach St. Peter's, and 
it always presents something new to admire. 

From St. Peter's to the Vatican, to see the statues by 
torchlight. The effect is wonderful, and totally unlike that 
which is produced by day. The finest statues unquestion- 
ably gain the most, and it is easy, after seeing this, to under- 
stand why most of the best are found in the baths ; a better 
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notion, too, may be formed of their magnificence. It would 
seem aa if some statues had been formed ezpressl; to be thus 
exhibited. There is a matilated statue they call a Niobe 
(God knows why), with drapery blown back by the wind and 
appearing quite transparent. This effect cannot be produced 
by daylight. 

June Ind. — Called on Bnnsen, who has not yet got an 
answer from the agent he sent to the ofBce of the Grand 
Yicar. I had a long conversation with him about the expe- 
diency of appointing an English Minister or agent of some 
sort at Bome, which he thinks very desirable and very feasi- 
ble, upon the same plan on which the diplomatic relations 
of Prussia with Borne are conducted, and which he says go 
on very smoothly, and without embarrassment or incon- 
venience. There is good faith on both sides. The Catholic 
bishops do not attempt to deceive the Government, and he 
thinks that the Court of Borne does not attempt to hold any 
clandestine intercourse with the Prussian States. He says 
Albani is a sensible man ; that the cardinals are bigoted and 
prejudiced, hostile to England, and most of them forgetful 
of all the See of Rome owes to our country ; but they are 
still aware that, in the hour of danger, it is to England and 
the Protestant countries they must look for protection, as 
they found it when Austria wanted to strip them of the 
March of Ancona. He thinks there is much superstition 
among the lower classes, little religion among any, great im- 
morality in all ; tbe same desire of intriguing and extending 
its influence which the Komish Charch bos always had, but 
vrith very diminished means and resources. The Inquisition 
is still active in repressing heresy among Soman subjects, but 
not venturing to meddle with the opinions of foreigners. Its 
principles and it« forms are the same as in former times. He 
Bays we hare an inefficient Consul at Ancona, who was put in 
■ by Canning on account of his Liverpool connections. It would 
be very desirable to establish a regular Protestant church in 
Borne, with an able and permanent minister ; but there is 
only an occasional church, with anybody who will serve in it, 
and who is paid by the congregation, but such a man is 
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totally unable to eope with the Catholic preachers, and con- 
seqaentlj many converts are made to the Catholic religion. 
A Consnl-GeneraJ at Borne might answer the purpose of an 
^ent, and, withont being an accredited Minister, perform 
all the functions of one. This was the pith of what he said, 
besides a great deal about the Catholic religion itself, its in- 
feriority to the Reformed, its incompatibility with free insti- 
tutions, and a good deal more, not much to the purpose. 
BunBen is a man of very considerable information, learned, 
very obliging, and communicative, sensible, moderate, but 
rather pr^udiced. At this moment he is full of the French 
expedition [to Algiers], and their colonising projects, of 
which he is thoroughly persuaded and not a little afraid. 

The Due de Dalbei^ told me that at the Congress of 
Vienna he was deputed to speak to Cousalvi about ceding 
the March of Ancona to the Austrians. He answered, * My 
dear Duke, the CongresB can treat us as it pleases. If we are 
pressed, we must retreat to the walls ; further we cannot go, 
and we are there already.' The Cardinal afterwards spoke 
to the £mperor, and the next day Mettemich said he had 
orders from the Emperor to declare that he would take no- 
thing from the Pontifical States without the free concarrence 
of the Pope ; so there ended that question. 

At night. — Just returned from Frascati with Henry de 
Bos — a very agreeable expedition. We went to the inn, a 
most execrable hotel, but dined very well on a repast we had 
the foresight to take with us. Before dinner went to the 
Tilla Conti, which has a delicious garden, with fine trees 
and ample shade, and one of the prettiest falls of water I 
have seen. The house we did not enter, but it appeared 
Small. To the Yilla Marconi, without any garden, but a 
capital house, and the only one which looks well kept and 
inhabited. The Marconi house in the Conti garden would 
be perfect. After dinner to Tusculnm, a beautiful walk 
under shade, with magniScent views over the Caonpagna on 
one side and Monte Cavo, Bocca di Papa, and the Frati 
d' Annibale on the other. The remains at Tnscolum are next 
to nothing, part of a theatre, of an aqueduct, and of the 
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walls. I believe the town was destroyed bj Pope Celestine 
III. (1191), in order to extirpate a band of robbers which 
had long infested the conntry and made Tascalnm their 
stronghold. All the conntry hereabout ia beautiful, and 
the air excellent, so that a more perfect residence cannot 
be ima^ned. To the Yilla Belvidere, belonging to Prince 
Aldobrandini, deserted and neglected, bat very enjoyable, 
fall of childish waterworks, but a good hoose, which is to be 
hired for 1502. a year, and might be made Tery comfortable. 
Here is Mount P&massus, and the water turns an organ, 
and so makes Apollo and the Muses utter horrid soonds, and 
a Triton has n horn which he is made to blow, producing a 
very discordant noise. I fell in with Lady Sandwich, and 
went back to tea with her at a villa which belonged to the 
Cardinal York. Th^B are the royal arms of England, a bust 
of the Cardinal, and a picture of his &ther or brother. We 
also went to the Bnfinella, whence the view is extremely fine ; 
this was Lucien Buonaparte's villa, and the scene of the cap- 
ture of a painter and a steward by the banditti, who carried 
them off from the door of the villa and took them into the 
Abruzzi, which may be descried from the terrace. The cice- 
rone who went with us (a tiresome and chattering fellow) 
told as that he had attended Queen Caroline, that they had 
come to him for evidence against her, and he had declared he 
knew nothing,*bnt be said he could have deposed to some 
things unfavourable to her, having seen her and Bergami 
together and witnessed their familiarity. 

June 4th. — Yesterday rode round the walls. In the 
evening to the Vatican, and afterwards to Bunsen's. He gave 
me his memorandum to read, which is contained in a letter 
to Wilmot Horton of the 28th of December, 1828, upon the 
settlement of the CathoUc question, and his view of the mode 
in which it might be done. He approves of Wilmot's plan, 
not knowing at that time that the Dnke had resolved to 
grant unqualified emancipation. In this paper he describes 
the exietiiig arrangements between the other Protestant 
Powers and the Coort of Bome, and states in what manner 
he thinks we might porsue a similar course. It is well done, 
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and Ilia ideas appear to mo very clear and sound. It is pretty 
evident that we ehoald meet with no difficnlties here, and 
that they would practically agree to everjthing we should re- 
quire, provided we did not ineiat npon their doing bo in specific 
terms. Our difficulties would arise from the extreme parties 
at home — the ultra-CathoIica and the ultra-Protestants — 
but a steady band might ateer betwixt them both. Bunaen 
describea what has been done in Prusaia, Hanover, Nether- 
lands, and the minor German States ; the Prussian arrange- 
ments appear to be the wisest. When the King of Prussia, 
began to ne^tiate, he did not allow his Ministers to enter 
upon any discussion of principles, uor to ask for any express 
sanction of the statua quo. On the other hand he did not 
prescribe to the Church of Bome the canonical form in which 
an express or tacit acknowledgment of the claims and rights 
ofthe Crown was to be made as to the secularisation of Church 
property. The Netherlands went on a different plan, and 
ftumed a constitution of the Roman Catholic Church in their 
dominions, called a Pragmatic Sanction, which they wanted 
the Pope to acknowledge. The Hanoverian Government 
also wiahed to conclnde a formal treaty, and oblige the Pope 
to sanction certain civil regulations concerning Church go- 
vernment. He observes that the Court of Bome will appear 
ignorant of, and thus tacitly acknowledge, many things which 
it never will nor can expressly sanction and approve. 

Throughout <jtermany, both Catholic and Protestant, all 
correspondence between the clei^ and the Pope goes 
through the Government by the law of the country — all 
matters public and private — the Pope's bulls and briefe are 
returned in the aame way; and whenever any of these 
contain expressions which run against the national laws, 
the placet regium is only given with clauses reserving the 
rights of the Crown, and annnlling what is irreconcilable 
with the civil law. The Court of Rome is quite aware of 
this practice, and the legations of Bavaria and Austria, as 
well as those of Prussia and Hanover, present the respective 
petitions of their clergy through their Roman agents. 
Bnusen says nothing can be practically more eatublished. 
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but that no consideration -wotild induce the Pope formally to 
sanction the practice iu a treaty. 

In the arrangements respecting the appointment of 
bishops and dignitaries, Prussia proposed the establishment 
of chapters, with the same right of election irhich had ex- 
isted before the French Revolution. The smaller States of 
Germany followed a similar plan. Hanover proposed and 
obtained a veto. The chapter presents a list ; the Government 
strikes out any name, but must leave two, oat of which the 
chapter mayelect, but in case of irregularity or inconvenience 
the chapter may make a second list. The NetherlandB have 
the same system of limited veto and second list, and the 
confidential brief in addition.' The chapters have the right 
of election, the Pope of confirmation, by canonical institu- 
tion as the necessary condition of the bishop's consecration ; 
but besides a confidential brief was agreed on desiring the 
chapter not to elect as bishop a person 'minus gratam 
serenissimo regi ; ' this ensures respect to the royal recom- 
mendation. 

June 5th. — Yesterday morning called on M. de la Ferro- 
nays, but only saw him for a minute, for the Austrian Ambas- 
sador arrived, and I was obliged to go. He is in great alarm 
as well as sorrow at the appointment of M. de Peyronnet ^ and 
the aspect of afEkirs in France. He told me that he had so 
little idea of this appointment that he would have guessed 
anybody rather than that man, who wae so odious ; that he 
uad been rejected for three successive places, for the repre> 
sentation of which he had stood when he was Minister ; that 
yilldle,with all his influence, could not get him elected ; and 
that in the Chkmber of Peers he had been so intemperate 
that he had been repeatedly called to order, a thing which 
hardly ever occurred ; that the Government had evidently 

' [Thesa ftcU, ori^nally augjfested b; Bunseo at Rome to Mr. GrsTille, 
were afterwards used by him as the basis of his argument lor the establigb- 
meiit of diplomatic relations with the Court of Komn io bis book on the 
' Policy of England to Ireland,' published in 1846.] 

' [M. de I'eyronnet was the Garde des Scesux id the Polignac Cabinet ; 
be waa considered one of the most reaclioDary members of that ill-fated 
Administntion.] 
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thrown away the scabbard bj naming him on the ere of a 
general election, and thas offering & sorb of inault to the 
whole nation ; that it rendered his own position here very 
disagreeable, although his was an ecclesiastical and not a 
political mission, and that he in fact considered it onlj 
as an hononrable retreat ; yet he had written to Polignac 
the moment the news reached Mm, saying that if he con- 
sidered him as in the least degree implicated politically with 
his Government he should immediately resign, and that if 
he fonnd by his answer that he looked upon him as in the 
remotest degree connected with their measures he shonld 
instantly retire. I saw Dalberg afterwards, who appears to 
me deeply alarmed. He loolcs with anxiety to the Duke of 
Wellington as the only man whose authority or interference 
can arrest the French ministry in the career which must 
plunge France into a civil war, if not create a general war 
in Europe. He believes that Mettemich and the Austrians 
are backing np Charles X., and that, in case of any troubles, 
they will, in virtue of the Treaty of Chanmont, pour troops 
into France. His hope, then, is thattJie Dokewill interpose 
and prevent this Austrian interference. 

When La Ferronays told Polignac his opinion of the 
course he was beginning, the other only said, ' Mon cher, 
tu ne connais pas le pays.' The King told Dalbei^ himself 
that be would rather labour for his bread than be King of 
England, that it was not being a king. In his presence, 

too, he asked General , the Governor of Paris, what was 

the disposition of the troops, and he answered, * Excellent, 
sip; I have been in all the catemet, and they desire nothing 
80 much as to fight for your Majesty ; * and such words ns 
these the King swallows and acts upon. Their confidence, 
audacity, and presumption are certainly admirable, disdain- 
ing any art and management, and apparently anxious to 
bring about a crisis with the least possible delay. 

June 7th, — Drove about yesterday taking leave of people 
and places, the former of which I probably shall, and the 
latter shall not, see again. I have seen almost everything, 
but leave Borne with great regret, principally because I am 
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afraid I shall never come E^in. If I waa sure of returning 
I should not mind it. 

Three o'clock. — Have determined to stay till after the 
Corpns Domini. CaJled on the Cardinal, who received me d. 
hraa ouverit, was full of cirUitieB, and reconducted me to the 
outward room ; talked of the Catholics and of the anxiety 
of his GoTemmeut to see relations established with oars. 
I was ohliged to go and take leave of him, for Bruti brought 
me a message full of politeness and a letter to convey to the 
Nuncio at Paris. Then to La Ferronays, who says, as does 
DaJberg, that he is peraoaded it will end by the recall of 
Villdle to the Ministry — a compromise that all parties will 
be glad to make — that he has had the prudence to decline 
being a party to Polignac's Administration, and when he is 
called to form one he will have notlung to aay to Folignac.' 
It certainly will be carious if Till^le, after being driven from 
tho Government with nniversal execration, and almost pro- 
scribed, should in two years be recalled by the general voice 
as the only man who can save France from anarchy and civil 
war. La Ferronays says that Yill^le is not a great Minister, 
bat a clever man, with great ingenuity and the art of maoage- 
ment. He wishes to be thought like Pitt, who was also 
obliged to quit the Ministry, and afterwards resumed it ; 
and he considers Polignac as his Addington, not that the 
resemblance holds good in any of the particulars, either of 
the men, or the times, or the circumstances. 

Jwne 8lh, — Last night to the La Ferronays', when the 
Frinoess Aldobrandini was so delighted with the anecdote of 
my horse-shoe that she is gone off to the Pantheon to look 
at it. It was a fall moon and a clear night, so I went to 
the Coliseum, and passed an hoar there. I never saw it so 

* [KL de Vill&le liad come to Fuia &om hia couatrj xest in April, and a 
Mcret attempt had been mndn to bring- him back to power. Prince Poligniic 
ofiered him a seat in the Cabinet, but showed an disposition to make waj' 
for him. The King feared VillMe and preferred Folignac. Yet if M. de 
Villdle bad then returned to power, he would probably' hsTe mved the 
noaaichy and changed th« coime of eventd in Europe. (Sse Buvergier 
de Hauranne, ' Hietolre du OouTeraemeDt parlementMre en Fnaae,' tome x. 
p. 466, for a narration of theae trnnSBCtions.)] 
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well; the mooB rode above without a clond, but -wHii a, 
brilUatit plaaet close to her ; there was not a breath of air, 
DOt a hnman being near but the soldiers at the gates below 
and the monk above with me ; not a sound was beard but 
those occasional noises of the night, the bark of a dog, the 
chimes from churches and convents, the chirp of a bird, 
which 01(1^ served to make silence audible. Though I have 
seen the Coliseum a dozen times before, I never was 80 
delighted with its beauty and grandeur as to-night. No 
description in poetry or painting can do it justice ; it is a 
' wreck of ruinous perfection,' whose charm must be felt, 
and on such a night as tiiis. The measures which the 
Government have taken to save the Coliseum from destruc- 
tion will certainly accomplish that end, but its picturesque 
appearance will he greatly damaged. There is no part of 
the ruin which is not already supported by some modem 
brickwork, and they are building a wall which will nearly 
surround it. If they had been more selfish they would 
have left it to moulder away, and posterity to grumble over 
their stinginess or indifference. I am always tossed back- 
wards and forwards between admiration of the Coliseum and 
St. Peter's, and admire most that which I see last. They 
are certainly ' magis pares quam similes,' but worth every- 
thing else in Italy put together, except Psestum. 

To-day the spiritual arms of the Church are to be fulmi- 
nated against a sinner in a case which is rather curious. 
There are two brothers who live at a place called Genezzano, 
in two adjoining houses, which formerly formed hut one, 
belonging to the Colonoa family, of whom the progenitors 
of these men bought it. A short time o^o a man came to 
the brothers, and told them that in a particular spot on the 
premises there was a treasure concealed, the particulars of 
which he had learned from a memorandum in the papers of 
the Colonna family, to which he had got access, and he 
proposed to discover the same to them, if they would give 
him a part of it. They agreed, when he told them that 
under a little column built against a wall they would find a 
flat brick, covering a hole, in which was an earthen pot 
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containiag 2,000 dacata in gold. The colama was there, bo 
at night the brothers set to work to take it down, and be- 
neath it they found the ilat stone as described. When one 
of them (an apothecary) said to the other that, after all, 
it was probably an inreution, that they shonld be langhed 
at for their pains, and he thought they had bett«r give up 
the search. The other (who mnst be a great flat) said, ' Tery 
well,' and they retired to bed. In the morning the apothecary 
told the other that in the night he could not help thinking 
of this hnsinesB, and that his curiosity had indnced him to 
get up and dig on, and that he had actually found the pot, 
bat nothing in it. The other, flat as he was, conld not 
stand this, and on examining the pot, he found marks which, 
on further investigation, turned out to be indication of coin 
having been in it. The thief stuck to his story, so the 
dupe complained, and, as the presumption is considered to 
be strongly ngainst him, they are going to try what excom- 
munication win do. It is remarkable that they asked this 
man if he would swear upon the Host that he had not found 
any money, and this he refused to do, though he continued 
to deny it and to decline restitution. He was accounted a 
very rehgionsman, and these were religious scruples, which, 
however, were not incompatible with robbery and fraud. 
His refhsal to swear was taken as a moral evidence of guilt, 
and he was to be excommunicated to-day. -r-^ 

June 9th. — Saw Torlonia's house ; very fine, and the only 
one in Bome which is comfortably famished, and looks as 
if it was inhabited. A great many good pictures, and 
Canova's Hercules and Lycus, which I do not admire. In 
the evening to the Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, which 
is remarkably clean and well kept. There are forty-five 
friars (Passionisti), whose vows are not irrevocable, and, 
though the cases do not often occur, they can lay aside the 
habit if they please. They live on charity. In their garden 
is a beautiful palm, one of three which grow in Rome. They 
have several apartments for strangers who may like to retire 
to the convent for a few days, which are very decently 
furnished, clean, and not uncomfortable. They were at 
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sapper wlLen I got there, so I went to }ook at them. They 
eat in aileoce at two long tables like those in our college 
halls, and instead of conversation they were entertained by 
some passages of the life of St. Ignatius, which a friar was 
reading from a polpit. Their anpper seemed by no means 
despicable, for I met a smoking friltura which looked and 
smelt very good, and the table was covered with bread, fruit, 
T^etables, and wine. But they fast absolutely three times . 
a week, and whip themselves {la disciplina) three others. 
They teach theology and la dogmaiica, and there is a 
library cootaining {they told me) books of all sorte, though 
their binding (for I only saw them through a trellis) looked 
desperately theological. At nigbt to a very fine fea d'arti/iee 
in the Piazza San Lorenzo, which ended the festivities in 
honour of San Francisco Caraccioli, whose name appeared 
emblazoned amidst rockets and squibs and crackers, and the 
uproarious delight of the mob. Afterwards to the Pantheon 
to see it by moonlight, but the moon was not exactly over 
the roof, so it failed, but the effect of the partial light and 
the stars above was fine with the torches below half hid be- 
hind the columns. 

Jnne 10th. — I thought I had seen everything here worth 
seeing, yet, though I have been several times to the Capitol, 
I bave somehow missed seeing the Palazzo dei Conseivatori, 
containing the famons wolf that suckled Romulus and Bemns, 
in bronze, said to have been struck by lightning (of which 
it bears all the marks) the day Julius Caesar was killed ; the 
boy picking the thorn horn his foot ; the statue of the first 
Brutus ; the geese of the Capitol (which are more like ducks) ; 
and the Fasti Consulares. It just occurred to me in time, 
and I went there yesterday morning. After dinner to the 
Villa Ludovisi with the Dalbergs and Aldobrandinis, which 
must owe its celebrity principally to the difficulty of getting 
access to it. I was extremely disappointed ; Guercino'e 
* Aurora ' is not to be compared to Gnido's ; his * Day ' and 
'Night' are very fine, and the ' Fame ' magnificent, but the 
ladies bustled throngh so rapidly that it was not possible to 
examine anything. The gardens are large, but all straight 
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walks and clipped hedges. The gallery of statneB contains 
three or four fine things, but the; are huddled together and 
their effect spoilt. 

Junellth. — ^Whilst the carriage is getting ready I may as 
well scribble the last day at Rome. And this morning went at 
eight to the Palazzo Accoramhoui, to see the procession of 
the Corpus Domini, and wis disappointed. This Palazzo 
Accoramboni, in which we were accommodated, belonged to 
a very rich old man, who was married to a young and pretty 
wife. He died and left her all his fortune, but snspecting 
that she wa« attached to a young man who used to irequent 
the house, he made the bequest conditional upon her not 
marrying a^n, and if she did the whole property was to 
go to some religions order. She was fool enough (and the 
man too) to marry, but clandestinely. She had two children, 
and this brought the marriage to light. They therefore lost 
the property, amounting to 10,000f. or 12,0001. a year; but 
the Pope, in his vast generosity, allows her out of it 800 
piastres (about Q61.) a year, and gives a portion of 1,000 
piastres (200i.) to ea«h of the little girla. It is supposed 
that she consulted some priest, who urged her to marry 
secretly, and then revealed the fact to the order interested. 
Otherwise it is difBcuU to account for their folly. 

The magnificence of ceremonies and processions here de- 
pends upon the locality, and the awnings and flowers round 
the piazza spoilt it all. It was long and rather tiresome — 
all the monks and religious orders in Bome, the cardinals 
and the Pope, plenty of waslights, banners, and crosses, the 
crosses of Constantine and Charlemagne. The former is 
not genuine, that of Charlemagne is really the one he gave 
to the See. The Pope looks as if he was huddled into a 
short bed, and his throne, or whatever it is called, is ill 
managed. He is supposed to be in the act of adoration of 
the Host, which is raised before him, bat as he cannot kneel 
for such a length of time, he sits covered with drapery, and 
with a pair of false legs stuck out behind to give his figure 
the appearance of kneeling. Before him are bome the triple 
crown and other Pontifical ornaments. The Quardia Nobile, 
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commanded by Prince Barberini, looked reiy handsome, and 
all the troopa em tres-belle tenue. All the Ambassadors 
and foreigners were in thid palace, and from it we flocked 
to St. Peter's, which is always a curious sight on these occa^ 
sions from the multitudes in it and the variety of their ap- 
pearance and occupation — cardinals, princes, princesses, 
mixed up with footmen, pilgrims, and peasants. Here, Mass 
going on at an altar, and crowds kneeling round it ; there, 
the Host deposited amidst a peal of music at another; in 
several corners, cardinals dressing or undressing, for they all 
take off the costume they wore in the proceseion and resume 
their scarlet robes in the church ; men hurrying about with 
leathers, banners, and other paraphemaUa of the day, the 
peasantry in their holiday attire, and crowds of curious 
idlers staring about. All this is wonderfully amusing, and 
is a scene which presents itself in continual yariety. Went 
afterwards and took leave of all my &iends — La Ferronays, 
Dalbergs, Bunsens, Lovaines, &c. — and at seven, to my great 
sorrow, leti Bome. But as I do all that superstition dictates, 
I drank in the morning a glass of water at the Fountain of 
Trevi, for they say that nobody ever drinks of the Fountain 
ofTrevi withoot returning to Bome. 

The road about Narni and Augustus's Bridge is beantifully 
picturesque. I set off directly to the cascade, with which I 
was as much delighted as I was disappoints with that of 
Tivoli. It is difficult to conceive anything more magnificent 
than the whole of this scenery. 

Florence, June ]Oth. — The horses were announced, and I 
was obliged to break off my account of Temi and resume it 
here, where I arrived after a tedious journey of forty hours 
from Borne. 

Most people are draped up the mountain by bovi, see the 
upper part of the fall, and walk down. But, as the b<m were 
not at hand, I reversed the usual order, walked to the bottom, 
and then toiled to the top. The walk, which is lovely, lies 
through the grounds of a count, who has a house close to 
the Nera (the Nera (Nar) is the river into which the Velino 
runs, and in which there is very good trout Ashing), where 
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the Qaeen of England once lived for a month. At tiie dif- 
ferent points of view are little cabins {which would be very 
pictureaqne if they were less rndely constmctedj for the ac- 
commodation of artists and other travellers. This gentle- 
man has got a honse which he reserves for the nee of 
artists, of which there are always several on the spot during 
the sammer. They pay nothing for the accommodation, hut 
each is obliged to leave a drawing when he goes away ; and 
by this means he has got an interesting collection of the 
scenery of Temi. Nothing can be more accurate, as well as 
beautiful, than Byron's description of the cascade, and it is 
wonderful in his magnificent poetry how he haa kept his 
■ imagination within the bounds of truth, and neither added 
s circumstance nor lavished an epithet to which it is not 
entitled. 

Horribly beantiinl ! bat on the verge 

From side to side, beneath the gtitteriag mom, 

An Iris aita amidst the infemal surge, 

lake Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its fiteady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliaut hues with all their beams unshorn : 

Reaombling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madneas with unalterable mien. 

The rainbows are very various, seen from different points : 
from the middle, where the river rushes from the vortei of 
the great &U to plunge into another, the stream appears to 
be painted with a broad layer of divers colours, never broken 
or mixed till they are tossed up in the cloud of spray, and 
mingled with it in a thousand variegated sparkles. Above, 
an iris bestrides the moist green hiU which rises by the side 
of the &11 ; and, as the spray is whirled np in greater or 
less abundance, it perpetually and rapidly changes its 
colours, now disappearing altogether, and now beaming with 
the utmost vividness. The man told me that at night the 
moon forms a white rainbow on the hill. There is a de- 
licious but dangerous coolness all about the cascade. All 
the scenery about is as beautiiiil aa possible. Just above 
the great fall is the Yelinus tearing along in the same 
VOL. I. DO 
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cha,nnel, which was first mside for him b; the Roman Coneul 
2,200 yeara ago— 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice — 

and there, the ^ide told me, eome years ago a man threw 
in a young and beautiful wife of whom he wae jealous. He 
took her to see the cascade, and when he got to this part 
{which is at the end of a narrow path overhang with brnsh- 
wood) he got rid of the boys who always follow visitors, and 
after some delay returned alone, and said the woman had 
fallen in. One scream had been heard, but there was no- 
body to witness the truth. The mangled body was found in 
the stream below. Jealousy is probably common here. As 
I was walking a man passed me, going in great haste to the 
mountain, but I paid no attention to him. When I got back 
I heard that he was escaping irom justice (into the Abruzzi, 
which are in the Neapolitan dominions], having stabbed his 
brother-in-law a few moments before out of jealousy of his 
wife. The wounded man was still alive, but badly hurt. 
The murderer was un bravo mechanico. 

The mountain and the river have undergone many revo- 
lutions. The rock through which the present path is cut 
has been formed entirely by petrified deposits, and there are 
marks in various parts of former cascades from which the 
water has been turned away. Clement YIII. (Aldobraudini) 
turned the water into its present course. At the bottom the 
old outlet of the Romans is dry, but is marked with that 
solidity which deSes time, like all their works of this kind. 
Great part of the road from Temi is beautiful, and the 
Papal towns and villages appear to be in much better con- 
dition than on the other road. Some of them perched on 
the mountains are remarkably picturesque. 

Bologna, June Uth. — I went yesterday morning to Pra- 
tolino to see the statue of the genius of the Apennines, by 
John of Bologna, six miles from Florence. Fratolino was 
the favourite residence of the lamons Biauca Capello. The 
house has been pulled down. It is in a very pretty English 
garden belonging to the Grand Duke, aud, I think, amazingly 
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grand, bat disgraced by presiding over a dock pond. They 
told me that if he stood up (and he looks as if he could if 
he would) he would be thirty braceia in height. I went 
into his head, and surveyed him on all sides. He ought to 
be placed over some torrent, or on the side of a mountain ; 
but I1.8 he is, from a little distance (whence the ducka and 
their pond are not visible) he is sublime. Myriads of 
fire-flies sparkled in every bush ; they are beautiful in a 
night journey, flitting about like meteors and glittering 
like shooting stars. 

Dined with Lady Normanby at Sesto, set off at half-past 
eight, and arrived here at nine this morning. The first thing 
I did was to present my letter to Madame de Marescalchi 
from her sister, the Ducheese de Dalberg, who received me 
graciously and asked me to dinner; the next to call oit 
Mezzofanti at the public library, whom I found at his desk 
in the great room, surrounded by a great many people read- 
ing. He received me very civilly, and almost immediately 
took me into another room, where I had a long conversation 
with him. He seems to be between fifty sjid sixty years of 
^e, short, pale, and thin, and not at all remarkable in 
countenance or manner. He spoke English with extraor- 
dinary fluency and correctness, and with a very slight accent. 
I endeavoured to detect some inaccuracy of expression, hut 
could not, though perhaps his phraseolc^y was occasionally 
more stiff than that of an Englishman would be. He gave 
me an account of his beginning to study languages, which 
he did not do till he was of a mature age. The first he 
mastered were the Greek and Hebrew, the latter on account 
of divinity, and afterwards he began the modern langii^es, 
acquiring the idioms of each as he became acquainted with 
the parent tongue. He said that he had no particular dis- 
position that way wheu a child, and I was surprised when 
he said that the knowledge of several languages was of no 
assistance to him in mastering others; on the contrary, 
that when he set to work at a fresh language he tried to 
put out of his head all others. I asked him of all modern 
languages which he preferred, and which he considered the 
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richest in literature. He aaid, 'Without doubt the Italian.' 
He then discussed the genius of the English language, and 
the merits of our poets and historians, read, and made me 
read, a passage of an English book, and then examined the 
etymology and pronunciation of several words. He has never 
been out of Italy, or further in it than Leghorn, talks of 
going to Bome, but says it is so difficult to leave his library. 
He is very pleasing, simple, and eommnnicative, and it is 
extraordinary, vrith his wonderful knowledge, that he should 
never have vmtten and published any work upon languages. 
He asked me to return if I stayed at Bologna. The library 
has a tolerable suite of apartments, and the books, amoQut- 
ing to about 80,000 volumes, are in excellent order. One 
thousand crowns a year are allowed for the purchase of 
new books. 

The Bolognese jargon is unintelligible. A man came 
and asked him some questions while I was there in a 
langua^ that was quite strange to me, and when I asked 
Mezzofsnti what it was, he said Bolognese, and that, though 
not harmonious, it was forcible and expressive. After- 
wards to the gallery, which contains the finest pictures in 
Italy, though only a few s the Guidos and Domenichinos are 
splendid. I think Domenichino the finest painter that ever 
existed. 

June 15th. — Dined yesterday with Madame de Marescalchi, 
who lives in a great palace, looking dirty and uncomfortable, 
except one or two rooms which they occupy. There is a 
gallery of pictures, all of which are for sale. Seven or eight 
Italians came to dinner, whose names I never discovered. 
After dinner she took me to the Certosa, to see the Campo 
Santo, which is a remarkably pretty spot, and ihe dead appear 
to be more agreeably lodged at Bologna than the living. I 
had much rather die here than live here. It is very unlike 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, entirely modem, and looks ex- 
ceedingly cheerful. Guido'e skull is kept here. 

Went again to the gallery, and the Zambeccari Palace, 
where there are a few good pictures, but not many. All the 
pictures in all the palaces are for sale. 
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In the ferry, crogsing the Po (t.e. nrittea in the ferry). 

Called on Madame de Marescalchi to take leave. Set off 
at half-past one, and in clouds of dnst arrived at Ferrara. 
It is curious to aee tliia town, so large, deserted, aud melan- 
choly. A pestilence might have swept over it, for there 
seems no life in it, and hardly a soul is to be seen in the 
streets. It is eight and a half miles round, aod contains 
24,000 inhabitants, of which 3,000 are Jews, and their quarter 
is the only part of the town which seems alive. They are, as 
usnal, crammed into a corner, five streets being allotted to 
them, at each end of which is a gate that is closed at nine 
o'clock, when the Jews are shnt in for the night. The 
houses are filthy, stinking, and out of repair. The Corso 
is like a street in an English town, broad, long, the houses 
low, and with a trottow on both sides. The Castle, snr- 
roonded by a moat, stands in the middle of the town, a 
gloomy place. In it lives the Cardinal Legate. I went to 
see the dungeon in which Tasso was confined; and the 
library, where they show Arioato'a chair and inkstand, a 
medal found upon his body when his tomb was opened, two 
books of his manuBcript poetry ; also the manuscript of the 

* Gemsalemme,' with the alterations which Tasso made in it 
while in prison, and the original manuscript of Guorini's 

* Pastor Fido.' The custode told me that in the morning the 
library was full of readers, which I did not believe. There 
are some illnminated Missals, said to be the finest in Italy. 
Though the idea of gaiety seems inconsistent with Ferrara, 
they have an opera, corso, and the same round of festivals 
and merriment aa other Italian towns, but I never saw so 
dismal a place. 

Venice, June 16th. — We crossed the Fo, and afterwards 
the Adige, in boats. The country is fiat, and reminded me 
of the Netherlands. I was asleep all night, but awoke in 
time to see some of the villus on the banks of the Brenta. 
Of Padua I was unconscious. Embarked in a. gondola at 
Fusina, and arrived at this remarkable city under the bad 
auspices of a dark, gloomy, and very cold day. It is Venice, 
but living Venice no more. In my progress to the inn I 
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saw nothing but signs of ruin and blasted grandeur, palaces 
half decayed, and the windows boarded up. Tbe approach 
to the city is certainly as curious as possible, so totally un- 
like everything else, and on entering the Great Canal, and 
finding 

The death-like silence and the dread repose 

of a place which was once the gayest and most brilliant in the 
world, n> little pang shoots across the imagination, recollecting 
its strange and romantic history and its poetical associations. 
ISco o'clock.— 1 am just driven in by a regular rainy day, 
and have the prospect of shivering through the rest of it in 
a room with marble floor and hardly any furniture. How- 
ever, it is the only bad day there has been since the beginning 
of my expedition. The most striking thing in Venice (at 
least in such weather as this) is the unbroken silence. The 
gondolas glide along without noise or motion, and, except 
other gondolas, one may traverse the city without per- 
ceiving a sign of life. I went first to the Chnrch of Santa 
Msjia dei Frati, which is fine, old, and adorned with painting 
and sculpture. At Santa Maria dei Frati Titian was bnried. 
Canova intended a monument for him, but after his death his 
design was executed and put up in this church, but for him, 
and not for Titian, the reverse of ' sic vos non vobis.' Here 
are tombs of several Doges, of Francis Foscari, with a pompons 
inscription. The body of Carmagnola lies here in a wooden 
coffin ; his head is under the stone on which it was cut off 
in the Piazza di San Marco. Ho was beheaded by one of 
those pieces of iniquity and treachery which the Venetian 
Government never scrupled to iise when it suited them. 
Then to the Scuola di San Bocco, containing a splendid 
apartment and staircase, all richly gilded, painted by Tintoret, 
and with bronze doors. To the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, containing a very rich altar-piece of precious stones, 
which is locked up, and produced on great occasions ; and in 
the sacristy three fine pictures by Titian. To the Church 
of St. Mark and the Doge's Palace — all very interesting, 
antique and splendid. Sut the Austrians have modernised 
some of the rooms, and consequently spoilt them. They 
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have also blocked np the Bridge of Sighs, and the reaeon (they 
told me) is that all the foreigaers who come here are so curious 
to waJk over it, which seems an odd one for shutting it up. 
The halls of audience and of the different cooncils are magni- 
ficently gilded, and contain some very fine pictures. 

The Hall of the Council of Ten (the most powerful and 
the most abominable tribunal that erer existed) has been 
partly modernised. In the Chamber of the Inquisitors of 
State is still the hole in the wall which was called the * Lion's 
Mouth,' through which written communications were made ; 
and the box into which they fell, which the Inquisitors alone 
could open. There were ' Bocche di Lioni ' in several places 
at the head of the Giant's Staircase, and in others. The 
mouths are gone, but the holes remain. Though the 
interior of the Fonte di Sospiri is no longer visible, the 
prisons are horrible places, twenty-four in number, besides 
three others under water which the !French had closed up. 
They are about fourteen feet long, seven wide, and seven 
high, with one hole to admit air, a wooden bed, which was 
covered with straw, and a shelf. In one of the prisons are 
several inscriptions, scrawled on the wall and ceiling. 

Di chi mi Gdo, mi gnardi Iddio, 
Di chi non nd fido, mi gnarda io. 

Un parlar pocho, nn negar pronto, 
XJn peosar in fine pno dsr la vita 
A noi altri meschinl 

Non fido d' alcnno, pensi e tacci 
Se faggir vaoi di Bpioni insidie e lacci. 
n pentirti, il pentirti, nulla giova 
Ma ben del valor tno far vera prova. 

There axe two places ia which criminals, or prisoners, 
were secretly executed ; they were strangled, and without 
seeing their executioner, for a cord was passed through an 
opening, which he twisted till the victim was dead. This 
was the mode pursued with the prisoners of the Inquisitors ; 
those of the Council were often placed in a cell to which 
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there was a thicklf grated window, through which the 
ezecationer did hia office, and if they resisted he stabbed 
them in the throat. The wall ia still covered with tiie blood 
of those who have thas safiFered. From the time of their ereo- 
tion, 800 years ago, to the destmction of the Bepablic nobodj 
wae ever allowed to see these prisons, till the French came and 
threw them open, when the people set fire to them and 
burnt all the woodwork; the stone was too solid to be 
destroyed. One or two escaped, and they remain as 
memorials of the horrors that were perpetrated in them. 

Jtine 17ih. — This morning was fine again, and everything 
looks gayer than yesterday. From the Bialto to the Piazza 
di San Marco there is plenty of life and movement, and it 
ia exactly like Craoboame Alley and the other alleys out of 
Leicester Square. While Venice was prosperons St. Mark's 
mast have been very brilliant, bat everything is decayed. 
All round the piazza are coffee houses, which used to be open 
and crowded oU night, and some of them are still open, but 
never crowded. They used to be illuminated with lamps all 
round, but most of these are gone. One seea a few Turks 
smoking and drinking their coffee here, but they are all 
obliged to dine and sleep in one house, which is on the 
Grand Canal, and called the Casa dei Tnrchi. I went this 
morning to the Chiesa Scalzi, San Greorgio M^giore, Ee- 
dentore, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and the Gesuiti. The 
latter is the most beautifal church I ever saw, the whole of 
it adorned with white marble inlaid with verd antique ia a 
regular pattern. SS. Giovanni e Paolo has no marble or 
gilding, but ia fall of monuments of I)(^es and generals. 
To the ManJrini Palace for the pictures. The finest picture 
in the palace is Titian's ' Deposition from tiie Cross,' for which 
the Marchese Manfrini refused 10,000 ducats. A Gnido 
(Lncretia) and some others. Tintoret was no donbt a great 
genius, but his large pictures I cannot admire, and Bassano's 
still less. Titian's portrait of Ariosto is the most interesting 
in the collection. To the Arsenal, which is three miles in 
circumference, and a prodigious establishment. In the time 
of the Republic there were nearly 6,000 men employed in it. 
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in ttiat of the Prencli ■ijOOO, now 800. The old armoury 
ie very curiona, fall of ancient weapone, the armour of 
Henry IT. of France and of several Doges, Turkish spoils, 
and instnunents of torture. The Austriana have made the 
French mnch regretted here. It ia since the last pea«e 
that the popnlatioa of Yenice has diminished a fourth, and 
the palaces of the nobles have been abandoned. There is 
no commerce ; the OoTemment spend no money, and do 
nothing to enliTen or benefit the town (there has not yet 
been time to see the efi^t of making it a free port). The 
French employed the people, and spent money and embel- 
lished the place. They covered over a wide canal, and 
turned it into a fine atreet, and adjoining it they formed a 
large public garden, which is a delightful addition to the 
town. Till the French came the bridges were dangerona ; 
there was no balttstrade on either side, and people often fell 
into the water. They built side walls to all of them, which 
was the most useful gift they could beatow upon the Yenetiane. 

Thia morning I asked for the newspapers which came 
by the post yesterday, and fonnd that they had not yet 
returned from the police, and would not be till to-morrow. 
Before anybody ia allowed to read their newspapers they 
must undergo esamiaation, and if they contain anything 
which the cenaor deems objectionable they detain them al- 
together. After dinner I went to the pubUc gardens, and 
into a theatre which is in them ; there ia no roof to it, and 
the acting ia all by daylight, and in the open air. I only 
arriyed at the end, just in time to see the deliverance of 
a Christian heroine and a very traculent-iooking Turk 
crammed down a trap-door, but I could not understand the 
dialogae. Nothing certainly can be more extraordinary or 
more beautifnl than Yenice with her adjacent islands, and 
nothing more luxurious than throwing oneself into a gon- 
dola and smoothly gliding about the whole day, without noise, 
motion, or duat. At night I went to a dirty, ill-lit theatre, 
to 8eethe'BarbierediSeviglia,'whichwai8 veryill performed. 
There was a baUet, but I did not stay for it. 

/wne 18th. — To the Church of St. Mark, and examined 
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it. It is Dot large, but very curious, bo loaded with oma- 
meat within and without, and so unlike any other church. 
The pavement, instead of being flat, is made to undulate 
like the waves of the sea. All the sides are marble, all the 
top mosaic, all the pavement coloured marble in exquisite 
patterns. There is not a single tomb in it, but it wants no 
ornament that the wealth and skill of ages could supply. 
Climbed up the tower to see Venice and the islands ; a 
man is posted here day and night to strike the hours and 
quarters on a great bell, to ring the alarm in case of fire 
in any paxt of the city. It is a very carious panorama, and 
the only spot from which this strange place can be com- 
pletely seen. In the Grimani Palace there are some Titians 
(not very good) of Grimani Doges, and others of the family ; 
the famous statue of Agrippa, which Cardinal Grimani 
brought from Borne, and a ceiling by Salviati of Neptune 
and Minerva contending to give a name to Athens. In 
the Pisani Palace, a fine picture of P. Veronese, * Darius's 
Family at the Feet of Alexander.' ' The Barbarigo Palace 
has never been modernised, has kept all its original form 
and decorations. It is full of Titians, all very dirty and 
spoiling. The fimest is the * Magdalen,' which is famous. The 
Boyal Academy, called the Scnola della Carit^, contains a 
magnificent collection of the Venetian school. 

In I forget which church is the ' Martyrdom of St. Peter ' 
by Titian, so like in composition the same subject by 
Domenichino at Bologna that the one is certainly an imita- 
tion of the other (Titian died in 1576; Domenichino was 
bom in 1581). There is the same sort of landscape, same 
number of figures, and in the same respective attitudes and 
actions, and even the same dress to each. In the hall of 
the Academy are preserved Canova's right hand in an 
urn, and underneath it his chisel, with these words in- 
scribed ; ' Quod amoris monumentum idem glorise instm- 
mentum fait.' There is also a collection of drawings and 
sketches by various masters ; some by M. Angelo and some 
by Raphael. 

' [This fine work a now in tlie National Gallery, London.] 
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Tieenza, June 19th. — This morning went again to St. 
Mark's to examine the library and the palace, which I could 
hardly Bee the other day, it was snch gloomy weather. 
The librarj is open to ererybodj, bat with a long list of 
roles, among which silence is particularly enjoined. The 
cusioB Ubrorum is a thorough Venetian ; talked with 
fond regret of the splendour of the Republic, and is very 
angry with Dam for his history. The Hall of the Great 
Council, containing the portraits of the Doges (and Marino 
Faliero's black curtain), is splendid, and adorned with 
paintings of Paul Yeronese, Bassano, Tintoret, and Palma 
Giovane. At twelve o'clock I got into the gondola and 
left Venice without the least regret or desire to return there. 
The banks of the Brenta would be very gay if the villas were 
inhabited, but most of them are shut up, like the palaces at 
Venice. There is one magnificent huUding, formerly a Pisani 
palace, which belongs to the Viceroy, the Archduke Rainer. 

Padua is a large and rather gloomy town. They say it la 
beginning to flourish, having been mined by the French, and 
that, since their downfall, the population has increased im- 
mensely. The University contains 1,400 scholars. It con- 
tained 52,500 in the time of the French, and in the great 
days of Padua 18,000. I went to look at the outside of 
the biiilding, which is not large, but handsome. The old 
palace of the Carraras is half ruined, and what remains is 
tenanted by the commandant of the place. The old Sala 
di Giustizia, which is very ancient, is now a lumber room, 
and they were painting scenes in it. Still it Is undamaged, 
and they caU it the finest room in Europe, and perhaps it is. 
It is 300 feet long, 100 vride, and 100 high. At one end of 
it is the monument and bust of Livj, the latter of which 
they pretend to have found here ; they also talk of his 
house, and the marbles, Ac, that have been dug up in it, 
which they may believe who can. The Cathedral has 
nothing to boast of, except that Petrarch was one of its 
canons, and in it is his bust, put up by a brother canon. I 
had not time to go to the churches. 

The whole road from Fusina to this place is as flat as 
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the paper on which I am -writing. I really don't believe 
there is a molehill, bnt it is extremely ga,j from the variety 
of habitations and the prodigiona coltivation of all sorts. 
Vicenza is one of the most agreeable towns I ever saw, and 
I would rather live in it than in any place I have seen since 
Rome. It is spacions and clean, full of PaUadio's archi- 
tecture ; besides the Palazzo della Eagione, a very fine 
building, there are twenty-two palaces boilt by him in 
various parts of the town. They show the house in which 
he lived. From the Church of Santa Mai-ia del Monte, a 
mile from the town, there is a m^^ificent view, and ih.e 
town itself, under the monntaina of the Tyrol, and the end 
of a vast cnltivated plain, looks very inviting and gay. There 
is a Campo di Marte, a public walk and drive, and from it 
a covered walk (colonnade) half a mile long np to the church 
on the hill. One of the most remarkable things here is the 
Olympic Theatre, which was begun by Palladio and finished 
by his son. It is a small Grecian theatre, exactly as he 
supposes those ancient theatres to have been, with the same 
proscenium, scenes, decorations, and seats for the audience. 
There appeared to me to be eome material variations from 
the theatre at Pompeii. In the latter the seats go down to 
the level of the orchestra, which they do not here, and at 
Pompeii there is no depth liehind the proscenium, whereas 
here there is very considerable. It is, however, a beautiful 
model. The air and the water axe good, and there is shoot- 
ing, so that I really think it would be possible to Uve here. 
They talk with horror of the French, and of the two seem to 
prefer the Anstrians, bat peaee is better than war, aeterit 
paribus. 

Bresda, June 21st, — This is a particularly nice town, 
airy, spacious, and clean, and in my life I never saw so 
many good-looking women. There is a drive and walk on 
the ramparts, where I found all the beauty and fashion of 
Brescia, a string of carriages not quite so numerons as in 
Hyde Park, hut a very decent display. The women are ex- 
cessively dressed, and almost all wear black lace veils, thrown 
. over the back of the head, which are very becoming. The 
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. walks on the rampartB are shaded \>j double rows of trees, 
and command a very pretty view of the monntaitis and 
country round. This inn is execrable. I stopped at Verona 
to see the Amphitheatre, which is only perfect in the inside, 
and haa been kept ao by repeated repairs. It is hardly worth 
seeing after the Flavian and the Pompeiian. There is a wooden 
theatre in it, where they act, and the spectators occupy the 
ancient seats. The tombs of the Scaligeri are admirable, 
the most beautiful and graceful Gothic ; their castle (now 
the Castle Yecchio) a gloomy old building in a moat, but 
with a very curiona bridge over the Po. The Church of St. 
' Zeno is remarkable from its Gothic antiquity and the pro- 
fusion of ornament about it of a strange sort. Here is the 
tomb q{ Pepin, erected by Charlemagne, but empty ; for the 
French, in one of their invasions, carried the body to France. 
In the Cathedral is a fine pictore of the ' Assumption of the 
Yii^fin ' by Titian. I saw many Veronese beauties in their 
balconies, but none quite like Juliet. Her tomb (or, as they 
would say at Rome, ' sepolcro detto di Giulietta ') I did not 
see, for it wa^ too far off. I was in a hurry to be off, and 
there was nobody to detain me with a tender ' Wilt thou be 
gone 9 It is not yet near ' night. The road, which is excellent, 
runs in sight of the Alps all the way, and the Lago di Garda 
is exceasively pretty. 

Milan, June 2Srd. — ^Milan is a very fine town, without 
much to see in it. The Duomo, Amphitheatre, Arch of the 
Simplon, Brera (pictures). There are a few fine pictures 
in the Brera; among others Gnido's fe>mons ' St. Peter and 
St. Paul,' Guercino's * Hagar and Abraham ; * a row of old 
columns which were broken and lying about till the French 
set them upon their legs ; Leonardo da Vinci's &esco, which 
is entirely spoilt. The view from the top of the Duomo is 
superb, over the boundless plain of Lombardy with the range 
of the Alps, and the Apennines in the distance. I like the 
Duomo, but I know my taste is execrable in architecture. I 
don't, however, like the mixture of Italian with the Gothic 
— balustrades over the door, for instance— but I admire 
its tracery and laborious magnificence. Buonaparte went 
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on with it (for it was aever finished), aad this GtOTem- 
ment are completiog it by degrees ; there will be 7,000 statues 
on diEFerent parts of the outside, and there are already 4,500. 
St. Charles Borromeo's tomb is very splendid, and for fiye 
&ancs they offered to nocoTer the gkss case in which lus 
mach esteemed carcase reposes, and show me the venerable 
mummy, but I could not afford it. The entrance to Milan 
ti-om Venice, and the Corso, are as handsome a^ can be. The 
Opera is very bad, bnt the Scala is not open, and none of the 
good singers are here. 

Vareee, June 26th. — Left Milan at six o'clock on ti.e 24th, 
and got to Como after dark. Embarked in the steam boat 
at eight yesterday morning, went as far aa Cadenebbia, where 
I got out, saw the Tilla Sommariva, then crossed over and 
went round the point of Bellagio to see the opening of the 
Lake of Lecoo, turned back to the Villa Melzi, saw the house 
and gardens, and then went back to dine at Cadenebbia, 
and waited for the steam boat, which returned at four, and 
got back to Como at half-past six. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty of all this scenery, or the luxury of the villas, 
particularly Melzi, which is the best hoose, and contains 
abundance of shade, flowers, statues, and shrubberies. The 
owners live very little there, and principally in winter, when, 
they say, it is seldom cold in this sheltered spot. The late 
Count Melzi was Governor of Milan under Napoleon, and 
used to feast the Viceroy here. He once gave him a /^ 
aad had all the mountain topa illuminated, of which the effect 
must have been superb. 

Evening. Top of the Simplon. — Set off at 6ve from Varese, 
travelled very slowly through a very pretty road to Navero, 
where I crossed the La^o Ma^giore in a boat, and landed at 
the Isola Bella, which is very fine in its way, though rather 
flattered in its pictures. The house is large and handsome, 
and there is a curious suite of apartments fitted up with 
pebbles, spaj^, and marble, a suite of habitable grottoes. 
The garden and terraces are good specimens of formal 
grandetu', and aa the Count Borromeo's son is a botanist, 
they are full of flowers and shrubs of all sorts and climates. 
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Wliatever fruits in different climes are foand. 
That proudly rise or humbly conrt the ground ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern eky 
With vernal flowers, that blossom but to die ; 
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask Inznriance &om the planter's toil. 

The expense of keeping this place ap is immense, but the 
owner is vsrj rich. He liree there daring August and 
September, and has fifteen other country houses. All the 
island belongs to him, and is occupied by the palace and 
gardens, except some fishermen's huts, which are held by a 
sort of feudal tenure. Thej live there as his TRSsals, fishing 
for him, rowing him about the lake, and their children and 
wives alone are employed in the gardens. It was built about 
150 years ago by a younger son (a nephew of San Carlo), who 
was richer than his elder brother. He was his own architect, 
and planned both house and garden, but never completed 
his designs. The cost was enormous, but if he had lived 
and finished it all, he would have spent four milliooB mot's. 
There is a laurel in the garden, the largest in Europe, two 
trees growing from one stem, one nine and the other ten fe^t 
round and eighty high ; under this tree Buonaparte dined, 
as he came into Italy, before the battle of Marengo, and with 
a knife he cut the word ' Battaglia ' on the bark, which has 
since been stripped off, or has grown out — so the gardeners 
said at least. Breakfasted at Baveno, which is the best inn 
I have seen in Italy. The road from Baveno is exceedingly 
beautiftd, but on the whole I am rather dieappoioted with 
the Simplon, though it is very wild and grand ; but I am no 
longer struck with the same admiration at the sight of 
mountains that I was when I entered Savoy and saw them 
for the first time. I walked the last thirteen miles of the 
ascent to this place, and found one of the best dinners I ever 
tasted, or one which my hunger made appear such. 

Geneva, June 29th. — Got here last night, and found 
twenty letters at least. I only think of getting home as 
fast as I can. Left the Simplon in torrents of rain, which 
lasted the whole day. The descent is uncommonly grand. 
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wild, savage, and pictaresque, the Swiss side tlie finest. All 
along the Valley of the Rhone fine scenery ; and yesterday, 
in the moat delightful weather I ever saw, the drive from 
Martigny, along the lake, and under the mountainB, is 
as beautifal as possible. The approach to Greneva is 
gay, bat Mont Blanc looks only very white, and not very- 
tall, which is owing to the level from which he is seen. 
They tell me it has never ceased raining here, while on the 
other side of the Alps hardly a drop has fallen. Only three 
rainy days while I was in Italy — one at Venice, one at Borne, 
and a couple of halves elsewhere. 

Evening. — Passed the whole day driving about Geneva, in 
Bautt's shop, and at the Panorama of Switzerland. Dined 
with Newton, drove round the environs by S^heron ; a. 
great appearance of wealth and comfort, ranch cultivation, 
no beggars, and none of the houses tumbling down and 
deserted. Altogether I like the appearance of the place, 
though in a great hurry to get away from it. We had a 
storm of thunder and lightning in the evening, which was 
neither violent nor long, hut I bad the pleasure of 
hearing 

Jura answor fWim her misty ehrond 

B&ck to tbe joyoos Alps, that call on her alond. 

Mont Blanc wa« hid in clouds all day, but the mountains 
owe me some gnidge. Mont Blanc won't show his snows, 
nor would Vesuvius his fires. It was dark when I crossed 
the Cenis, and raining when I descended the Simplon. 

Paris, July 3rd. — Got here last night, after a fierce 
journey of sixty-three hours from Geneva, only stopping 
two hoars for breakfast ; but by never touching anything 
but bread and coEFee I was neither heated nor tired. The 
Jura Mountains, which they say are so tedious, were the 
pleasantest part of the way, for the road is beautiful all 
through them, not like tbe Alps, but like a hilly, wooded 
park. It rained torrents when I set out, but soon cleared 
up, and when I got to the top of the first mountain I saw a 
mass of clouds rise like a curtain and imveil the whole land- 
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scape of Geneva, Ia,ke, mountains, and country — very fine 
eight. We heard of the Sing's death in the middle of the 
night. 

CaJada, July 6tk. — Yoil& qui est fini Got here last night, 
and found the Government packet only goes out five days a. 
week, and not to-day. I am very sorry my journey is all over, 
but glad to find myself in England again — that is, when I 
get there. I saw Lord Stuart at Paris, just breaking up faig 
establishment and sending his wife off to the Pyrenees. 
Heard all the news of London and Paris, such as it was. 
Not a sool left in Paris, which was like a dead city. I only 
heard that, notwithstanding the way the elections are going 
agaiost the Government, Polignac is in high spirits. The 
King of Fiance was very civil about the death of om- King,' 
and, without waiting, as is usual, for the announcement of 
the event by the English Ambassador, he ordered the Court 
into mourning upon the tel^;raphic account reaching 
Paris. 

Here is the end of my brief but most agreeable expedi- 
tion, probably the only one I shall ever make. Honever 
this may be, I have gained thus much at least — 

A coDBoionsnesB ramainB that it haa left, 
Deposited npon the silent shore 
Of memoiy, images, and precious thoughts, 
That shall nut die, and cannot be destroyed. 



> [QeoTge IV. died &t Windsor on the 26th of June, 1830.} 
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NOTE. 



MS. QKEVILLE'S CONNEXION WITS T3E TURF. 

Fbequent befekehcbs will be remarked in these volames to the oon- 
nexion of their author with the Turf, which was his favonrite 
amosement, and to his position as an iofltieiitial member of the 
Jockey CInb. It may, therefore, be worth while to record in this 
place the principal inoidenta in his racing career ; and we are tempted, 
in spite of the strange and incorrect phraseology of the writer, to 
borrow the following notice of them from the pages of ' Bailey's 
,' published soon after Mr. Greville's death: — 
' Thongh the Warwick &mily have long been identified with the 
sports of the field, it is fair to assame that Mr. Greville's love for 
the turf came from his mother's side, as the Portlands, especially 
the late Dnke, have always been amongst the strongest supporters 
of the national sport, and raced, as became their position in society. 
That Mr. Qreville took to racing early may be imagined when we 
state he saw his first Derl^ in 1809, when the Dake of Grafton's Pope 
won it, beating fire others. At that period be was barely fifteen years 
of age, and the impression the sight of the race made npon him at tho 
time was very great, and it was rekindled more strongly when, in 1816, 
travelling with his &ther and mother to Ickworth, the seat of the 
Marqnis of Bristol, he stopped at Newmai'ket and saw Invalid and 
Deceiver mn a match on the heath ; and snbseqaently he saw a 
great sweepstakes oome off between Spaniard, Britannia, and Pope, 
which the latter won. Four years elapse, and, as a proof that the 
lad we have described had kept pace with the times, we find him 
selected to manage the racing establishment of the late Dnke of 
Tork, on the death of Mr. Warwick Lake. The first stop taken by 
Mr. Oreville on being installed in office was to weed tho nseless ones 
and the ra^ed lot; and. with the aid of Bntler (father of the lato 
Frank and the present William Bntler) he managed so well that in 
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his second year he won the Derby for him with 'Hoees. As the 
Duke's affairs at that time irere in anything bnt & flonrishing con- 
dition, Mr, Greville did not persueide him to back his horse for mnch 
money ; still his Boyal Highness veon a fair stake, and was not a 
little pleased at the resalt. He likewise carried off the Claret with 
him the following year. With Banker, who was a very asefnl hoise 
at all distances, he won for him many good races; and, by a reference 
to the ' Calendars ' of the day, it will be seen the Dnke won in his 
turn, if he did not cany all before him. To reprodnce the names of 
his horses now wonld not be worth while, as from the efflnxion of 
time the interest in them has ceased. The first animal in the shape 
of a race-horse that Mr. Grerille ever possessed was a filly hy Sir 
Harry Dimsdale, which he trained in the Doke's stable with a fow 
others of no great standing. 

' Circa msttmces with which the world are &miUar rendering the 
retirement of the Dake of York reqnisite, his stnd came to the 
hammer, and Mr. Qreville came to the assistance of his nnole, tihe 
Dake of Portland, who trained with Prince. With the Ihike Mr, 
Greville remtuned some little time, and afterwards became confede- 
rate with Lord Chesterfield, who was at that time coming ont, and 
was in great force with his Zinganee, Priam, Caiew, Olaacus, and 
other crack horses. Daring this time he had few horses of any great 
acconnt of bis own, althongh his confederate had nothing to com- 
plain of in the shape of lack. At the termination of this confede- 
racy Mr. Greville entered npon another with his consin, Lord Qeoi^ 
Bentinck, who, &om his &ther's hostility to his radng, was unable 
to ran horses in his own name. The extent of Hob stud was so 
great that we are unable to deal with it at the same time with the 
horses of the subject of our memoir, who can scarcely be said to 
have come across a really smashing good mare until he met witii 
Preserve, with whom, in 1834, he won the Clearwell sJid Criterion, 
and in the following year the One Thousand Guineas, besides 
i-unning second for the Oaks to Queen of Trumps. A differonoe of 
Opinion as to the propriety of starting Preserve for the Goodwood 
Stakes led to their separation, and for a time they were on very bad 
terms, bat by the aid of mutual friends a reconciliation was effected. 
From what Preserve did for him, Mr. Greville was induced to dip 
more &ecly into the blood, or, as old John Day woald have said, 
to take to the family, and accordingly he bought Mango, her own 
brother, of Mr. Thonihill, who bred him. Mango only ran onoe as 
a two-year-old, when, being a big, raw colt, he was not quick 
enough on his legs for the speedy Garcia filly of Col. Peel and 
Johu Day's Cbapeau d'Espagne, and was easily beaten. In the 
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Bpring Manga made bo mnch improvement that Mr. Greville 
backed him for the Derby for a good stake ; and had be been able 
to have oontinned hia preparation at Newmarket, and been vanned 
to Epsom, ae ia the cnstom in the present day, there is little 
doabt he wonld hare von ; bat having to waJk all the way £n>m 
Newmarket, he coald not afford to lose the days that were thns 
oonenmed, and t^thongh he ran forward he did not get a place. 
That this view of the caso is not a sangaiue one is proved hy his 
beating Chapean d'Espagne, the second for the Oaks, for the Asoot 
Derby, and within an honr afterwards bowling over Yelnre, the 
third in that race, for William the Fourth's Plate. On the Cnp 
Day he likewise beat the Derby fevoorite, Bat.Trap, over the Old 
Mile. At Stockbridge, in a sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, with 
thirteen subscribOTS, be frightened all the field away with the ex- 
ception of Wisdom, whom be beat cleverly, and then be remained 
at Dilly's, at Littleton, to be prepared for the St. Leger. Having 
stood bis work well, John Day broaght over The Drommer and 
Chapean d'Espagne &om Stockbridge to try him on Winchester 
tooB-conrse. Both Mr. Oreville and Lord George Bentinck had 
reason to be satisfied with what Mango did in his gallop on that 
morning, and the latter booked him very heavily for the race — 
moch more so, indeed, than hia owner. Mr. Qreville was anxions 
to have pat np John Day, bat the Duke of Cleveland having 
claimed him for Henriade, he was obhged to snbstitate his son Sam, 
a very rising lad, with nerves of iron and the coolest of beads. 
The race was a memorable one, inasmuch as William Scott, who 
was on Epims, the first fsTonrite, fell into the ditch soon after 
starting, and Prime Warden running over him and striking him 
with hia hind 1^, he sustained a severe &actare of the collar-bone. 
Henriade also came down about a distance &om home trma a dog 
crostdng the course. John Day, however, soon righted him, but 
the e&atrelemjpt spoilt his chance. At the stand there were but 
three in tbe struggle — The Doctor, Abraham Kewland, and Mango. 
The two former seemed to be making a match of it, and it looked 
impossible for Mango to get up ; bat a slight opening presenting 
itself which was not visible to the spectators, Sam Day, with a 
degree of resolution which justifies the attributes we have before 
ascribed to him, sent his horse through with such a torrifio rush 
that his breeches were nearly torn off his boots, and won by a neck. 
' After the race Lord George, who was a very heavy winner, 
gave Honest John 5001. for his trial with The Drummer ; 
the like sum to Sam Day for having ridden him bettor than 
he was ridden in the Derby, and an equivalent proportion to 
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If ont^mOTy DiU^ for preparing him better than PHnoe fiir Vba 
Bame race, llango was aft«rwsrds Bent to NemnBrket for the Stt 
IJeger, and " Crarffli," who then edited the " Sporting Magazine," 
baying asserted thai Mr. Greville had canBed it to he reported that 
Mango was lame to get him beck in the markets for that race, he 
called on him to apologise for the Btatement, which proving, hy 
the volonteered testimony of Lord Oeorge Bentisck, Colonel Anson, 
and Admiral Bona, to be wholly without foundation, the writer in 
qoeation made Itr. Greville the fallest amende honorable. Mango 
only won once again as a foor-year-old, when he carried off & sweep- 
stakes of 300 aoTereigns at Newmarket, beating Chapeaad'Espagne 
and Adrian. Having thus established himself with Dilly, owing to 
Mr. Payne, with whom he had become confederate, training at 
Littleton, Mr. Greville made no change tmtil DUIy gave np, when he 
continued his confidence to his brother William Dilly, who succeeded 
him on his retirement from Lord Glasgow. 

* It was some few years before Mr. Greville had another good horse, 
at least one that is worth dwelling upon, and Alarm mnst be con- 
sideredthelegitimatesncceBBOrto Mango. ThiaooltMr. GreviUepnr- 
ohased of his breeder, Captain Qeorge Delm^, and fiietl him good 
enon^towin the Derby in 1845 in a canter, even in the face of Bach 
animals as Idas and The Libel. But josi prior to starting an accident 
occurred by which all Mr. Greville's hopes were destroyed ; for The 
Libel flying at Alarm very savagely, he jumped ^e chains, threw Nat, 
who lay for a time insensible on the ground, and lan away. He was, 
however, soon caught and remounted, and although much cat about, 
ran forward enough to justify the idea that but for his accident he 
must have won, as no other animal conld have got through the 
Cambridgeshire with 7st. lOlb. on him so easUy as he did in a field 
of snch qnahty as he met. In the following year Alarm made Bome 
amends for his Epsom failure, by winning the Ascot Cup, as well as 
the Orange Cup at Gioodwood, the latter after a terrific race with 
Jericho. He also, at Newmarket in the autumn, won three great 
matches in sncoession, viz. with Oakley, the Bishop of Romford's 
cob, and Sorella. Gh>iDg through the " Calendar," Cariboo is the 
next most noteworthy animal we come across, fw it will be recollected 
he ran second to Canezon for the Goodwood Gnp, having been lent 
to make mnntng for her. But it is almost needless to add that, bad 
Mr, Greville known him to be as good as be was, he wonld have 
been started on hia own aoconnt, in which case the cnp in aU 
probability would have gone to Bmton Street instead of to Knows- 
ley. Continning our track through the " Calendar," we light on 
a better year for Mr. Qreville, in 1852, when he had really two 
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good fuumala ia Adine and Fr&ntio. With the former, ak York, he 
bad parhapi the best weeb he erer had in his life, having won both 
the Torkshire Oaks and Ebor Handicap with her, besides beating 
Daniel O'Bonrke with Frantic, who two months before had carried 
off the Union Cup for him at Manohesler. The following year 
Adine did a good thing for him by winning the Gx>odwood Stakes, 
and two years afterwards he again won that race with Qoince. 

' Between Adine and Qnince's years oame Mr, Qreville's last good 
horse, Mnscorite, whom, he thongbt impossible to lose the Metro- 
politan, Mid backed him accordingly. He was mnch put ont, 
however, by old John Day telling him he had no chance with his 
mare Virago. At first Mr. Qrevitle was incrednlons at what John 
told him, and made him acquainted with the form of Muscovite. 
This made not the slightest impression on the old man, who merely 
went on repeating Mr. Greville must back Tirago for 500!., and 
the valne <^ the advice was proved by the mare beating the 
horse very easily. Mnsoovite's career for a time was a very unfor- 
tnnate one, for when in Dockeray's stable he was bo " shinned " that 
his chance for the Qoodwood Stakes was completely ont, and his 
trainer, who oonld not discover the offender, and who was terribly 
annoyed at the circamstanoe, begged he might be transferred to 
William Dilly's, at Littleton. While there he was betted against for 
the CEesarewitbh in the same determined msimer as he had been for 
his other races, and when he arrived at Newmarket, and stood in 
Nat's stables, which were perfectly impregnable, ' there was no 
cessation in the oppositian to him, although his trainer told every- 
body that unless he was shot on the Heath, which he oonld not 
prevent, he would walk in. This he did, and the crash he produced 
is still ftesh in the public recollection ; but it is creditable to the 
bookmaker who laid the most money against him to state that ont of 
23,000i. which he lost, be paid 16,000i. down on the spot, an act 
which procured him time for the remunder. 

' Sinoe Muscovite, who is now at the stud at Newmarket, Mr. 
Greville has had no animal that has done a really good thing for him, 
though Anfield made another determined attempt at the Goodwood 
Stakes this year ; and having, at Lord Ribblesdale's sale of General 
Peel's horses, purchased Orlando, and added him to his establish- 
ment at Hampton Court, he has turned hia attention perhaps more to 
breeding than racing. For some time hia retnms were very large, but 
of late, &om the age of Orlando, and from getting some of his stock 
BO small, they have diminished in amount, although the old hotse 
looks as fresh as a fonr-year-old, and pregervea all that fine symmetry 
tar which he was rcooarkable both in and ont of training. lAttorly 
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Mr. Greville, &om being the confederate of Mr. Payne, has trained 
with Aleo Taylor at Fyfield ; bat with Godding he has generally two 
or three »t Tfewmarket. 

* In turning to ISi. Greville in his private capacity we hardly 
know bow to treat him, for hia ia a nature that Bhrinka &om liaving 
hia good deeds bronght before the glare of the public eye. No man, 
ever bo high or law, we believe, ever aought hia advioe and aasiBta.nce 
in vwn ; and to no one individual, probably, have bo many and each 
various difficulties been Bubmitted. Neither can we remember a new- 
trial or even an appeal demanded by those who had sought his 
counsel. Beloved by hia friends, and feared by his opponents, Mr. 
Greville will ever be considered one of the most remarkable men that 
have lent luatre to the English turf.' 



EKD OF THB FIS6T TOIiVKE. 
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